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PREFACE. 


The twenty-fourth session of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held in Toronto, Can., July 7 to 
14, 1897. Both the general and section meetings were well 
attended. This was the first time that the Conference had met 
outside the United States; but it found a hospitable welcome in 
Canada, and was glad itself to welcome a delegate from Mexico. 
Che spirit of liberality which marks this great body was sus- 
tained at the Toronto meeting, and new ideas and suggestions 
were expressed with the greatest freedom. 

Among the papers dealing with subjects a little outside the 
ordinary list were the following: “A Comparative Study of 
the United States Poor Laws,” by Professor C. R. Henderson ; 
‘The Nativities of the Inmates in the Public Institutions of 
New York,” by Byron C. Mathews; “The Abolition of Pov- 
erty,” by S. S. Craig, of the Canadian Single Tax Association ; 
“Child Study as applied to the Defectives,” by Professor 
W. O. Krohn; and “State Regulation of Marriage,” by Mrs 
Kate Gannett Wells. 

The section meetings were well organized and of great in- 
terest; but, as in the general meeting, the tendency was to 
present too many papers, leaving little time for discussion. 
Che result is a large volume, close packed with abstracts of 
papers or addresses in full. Several sections were reported 
and the notes transcribed, but there was no room to print 


them. The report of the Charity Organization Section ap- 
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peared in an admirable pamphlet by itself. The Charities 
Review also published several papers. 


There have been the usual unavoidable delays, the more 
numerous on account of the size of the book and the great 
number of persons to whom proof had to be sent, to which 
must be added a delay of two weeks caused by the absence of 
the editor in Texas for the National Prison Congress, and in 
visiting the prisons of Monterey and the City of Mexico. 

The next Conference will be held in New York City, May 18 
to 25, 1898. President, Hon. William R. Stewart. 


Boston, MAss., December, 1897. 
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RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
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PREAMBLE. 


The National Conference of Charities exists to discuss the problems of chari- 
ties and correction, to disseminate information and promote reforms. It does 
not formulate platforms. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


All persons who are interested in charities and correction may become mem 
bers by registering their names and paying the annual fee. 

Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

The annual membership fee shall be $2.50, which shall entitle each member to 
a copy of the Proceedings and other publications of the Conference. 

State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions subscribing for 
the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their officers and members 


as members of this Conference at the rate of one member for each $2.50 paid. 


Il. OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a 
General Secretary, six Secretaries, a Treasurer, and an Official Reporter and 
Editor, also a Corresponding Secretary for each State and ‘Territory. These 
officers shall be elected annually by the Conference. 


III. COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees shall be an Executive Committee and a committee on 
each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing Conference, 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, and all ex-Presidents 
ex officio, and seven members to be elected annually by the Conference. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint a 
committee of seven on organization of the next Conference; also a committee of 
three on resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be referred without debate. 

At each annual session of the Conference, on the first day after the organiza- 
tion, the members present from each State or Territory shall meet and appoint 
one of their number to represent them on a committee to be known as the 
Committee on Time and Place of the next meeting. The Committee on Time 
and Place shall meet on the afternoon or evening of the same day, for the 
purpose of receiving invitations from States, cities, or towns, and shall prepare a 
report which shall be presented to the Conference on the following morning. 
The vote on the report of the committee shall be taken by ballot, and every 
member of the Conference shall have the right to cast his ballot for the place 
of his choice, provided that no invitation shall be accepted which does not 
receive a majority of all the ballots cast; and provided, further, that the place of 
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meeting selected may be changed by the Executive Committee, if satisfactory 
local arrangements cannot be made. 


IV. DurTies oF OFFICERS. 


The President shall be chairman, ex officio, of the Executive Committee, and 
shall have the supervision of the work of the several committees in preparing for 
the meeting of the Conference. He shall have authority to accept resignations 
and to fill vacancies in the list of officers and chairmen of committees, and to fill 
vacancies in, and add to the numbers of, any committee except the Executive 
Committee. 

Che General Secretary shall be ex officio Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from the States. He shall conduct 
the correspondence of the Conference with officers, committees, and others, under 
the direction of the President. He shall have charge of the distribution of all 
announcements and programmes, and shall direct the work of the Secretaries, 
and be responsible for the correctness of the roll of members. He shall be the 
custodian of the unsold copies of the reports of the Proceedings, receive all 
orders for the same, and direct their distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proc eeds of sales of the reports of the 
Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. He shall receive 
compensation for his services and an allowance for clerk hire and other expenses, 
the amount and time of payment of which shall be fixed by the Executive Com 
mittee from time to time 

Che Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Conference, all 
disbursements to be made only upon order of the General Secretary, approved by 
the President or by some member of the Executive Committee, to be named by the 
President. 

‘The Official Reporter and Editor shall'report and edit the Proceedings of the 
Conference. The President of the retiring Conference and the Official Editor 
shall constitute a Publication Committee, and the work of editing shall be under 
the direction of the committee. 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual reports from 
their several States. It shall be their duty to secure the attendance of repre- 
sentatives from public and private institutions and societies. 


\ rHE Duries oF COMMITTEES 


rhe Executive Committee shall be the President’s Advisory Board, and shall 
hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the meetings. The 
Executive Committee may appoint sub-committees to attend to matters of detail. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be called by the President of the 
Conference, and five members shall constitute a quorum, provided that, when the 
Conference is not in session, three members shall constitute a quorum. 

lhe Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangements for the 
meeting, and provide funds for the local expenses, such as hall rent, salary and 
expenses of the Reporter, and all necessary printing except the Proceedings, in 
such amount as the Executive Committee may determine 

The President, in consultation with the Chairman of each Standing Committee, 
shall arrange the programme for the sessions and section meetings, and shall so 
arrange it as to give opportunity for free discussion; provided that the pro- 
gramme, before final adoption, shall be submitted to the Executive Committee for 
its approval 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the proper com- 
mittee, and no paper shall be read in the absence of the writer, except by 
unanimous consent. 
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VI. SECTION MEETINGS. 


The Section Meetings are designed for familiar discussion. Not more than 
one paper shall be read at any Section Meeting, and that paper shall be limited to 
fifteen minutes. If possible, papers shall be printed and distributed beforehand, 
that the entire meeting may be given to discussion. No afternoon meetings shall 


be inserted in the official programme. 
VII. DEBATEs. 
In the debates of the Conference, speakers shall be limited to five minutes 


each, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak twice on 
any one subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 


VIIT. AMENDMENTS. 


These rules shall remain in force from year to year, unless amended; and all 


additions or amendments shall be submitted to the Executive Committee before 
being acted on by the Conference. 
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president’s Address. 


“THE MOTHER-STATE AND HER WEAKER 
CHILDREN.” 


BY ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 


The French diplomat who returned to Versailles, after negotiating 
a treaty of peace at which certain Canadian provinces had been 
ceded to Great Britain, told the result to the king by saying, ‘“ Your 
majesty has lost a few leagues of snow.”’ 

To-day the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
comes to one of the great cities which have grown so marvel- 
lously in this magnificent Dominion during the latter half of the cen- 
tury. We find a city so beautiful, a country so rich in all that 
makes for prosperity, a people so intelligent, virtuous, and public- 
spirited, that those who have not known the Canada of recent years 
must wonder as well as admire. 

Since those old days when France and England were contending 
for a dominion which neither of them appreciated, how wonderful 
has been the history on both sides of the Atlantic! What might 
have been the result, had the British statesmen of 1776 been actu- 
ated by the wisdom and moderation of those of 1837, it is impossi- 
ble to say. Probably the world has advanced more rapidly, and 
more of our race are made happy, because the Empire lost that part 
which is now the Great Republic. But, though separated politically, 
the ties that unite us are infinitely stronger than the things 
which hold us apart. We come to our brothers, separated only on 
most of our boundary by an arbitrary line. We find a self-gov- 
ernment of free men, like ours in all but name; with similar customs, 
habits and traditions; alike in education; worshipping God in sim- 
ilar churches with identical creeds and forms; speaking the same 
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language and reading the same books; loyal to the same great 
leaders in literature, art, science and philosophy. You, too, are 
struggling with similar difficulties and evils: our well-known foes 
of crime, disease and degeneracy menace your welfare. Our crimi- 
nals and tramps cross the border very easily. Yours come south 
for the winter and ours find health and wealth in your more bracing 
northern air when the summer heats prevail. 

With such surroundings, we cannot and do not feel that we are 
abroad. We claim this fair Dominion as a sister State. Its people 
are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. Dear friends of Can- 
ada, we feel that we have come to our own people, not to strangers, 
one in religion, in liberty, in philanthropy, joining in ardent hope 
for the fulfilment of the prophecy of the homely Scottish poet, 
whom we on the south side of the ink-line on the map love as 
you do on the north, 


“ When man with man, the wide warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


Dear friends of the National Conference, who meet to-day as 
we have met many times in cities far apart, is there anywhere 
a‘place of public meeting where men and women of such varied 
opinions, temperaments, positions and experiences, meet annually, 
and find such hearty, whole-souled friendship, such mutual respect, 
confidence and affection, as are found by us who meet in this 
National Conference? Carlyle tells us that the best material for a 
pair of friends is two persons with different opinions, but identical 
sentiments. I take it that here is the secret of this brotherhood in 
which we are knit. For, surely, nowhere can we find wider differ- 
ences of opinion among thoughtful, intelligent people than we find 
here; and nowhere among so many people is there such unanimity 
of sentiment as we enjoy toward the many weak ones, our erring, 
suffering brothers and sisters, with whose errors, misfortunes and 
defects we are chiefly concerned. 

If there were no other purpose in our annual gathering than, as 
the apostle says, “to provoke one another to love and good works,” 
surely none of us “who have been there,” and found noble and 
lasting stimulus, would refuse to say “and still would go.” If all 
we gained by our hundreds of miles of travel and our absence from 
home at perhaps some sacrifice, were the heart-warming that comes 
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from meeting the friends of so many years, few of us would willingly 
stay away. 

Let us consider a moment why we are here and what there is 
for us in this Conference. A bright newspaper man in my State 
attending his first Conference of Charities, put the object of the 
meeting in an epigram. He said it seemed to him that the purpose 
of the Conference was “to reduce the tuition fees in the school of 
experience.” That tells a chief object of our meeting as well as it 
can be told in ten words: not so much to learn by the experience of 
others,— that perhaps is not yet possible, for few of the propositions 
of charities and correction can be conclusively demonstrated, like the 
truths of chemistry or mathematics,— but to gain a point of view; to 


look at our own experience, which is still our best teacher, in 


the light of others’ thoughts, to compare the lessons we have wholly 


or partly learned with those our friends have found valuable. 

Another purpose has often been stated, especially when debating 
the place for our next meeting and that is what may be called the 
missionary effect of our Conference, that stimulating and tonic influ- 
ence upon the whole work of charities and correction in the State and 
city we are to visit, which has been felt now in twenty-two States and 
twenty-three cities and which those of us who have had the privilege 
of acting as the hosts of the Conference have felt so deeply and 
prized so highly in our own home city and State. 

But higher and greater than these is another, which, it seems to 
me, is the great purpose this Conference has to subserve,—to culti- 
vate and diffuse through the length and breadth of this broad land a 
noble and right sentiment toward the host of people whose misfort- 
unes have brought them within our knowledge. Will you say that 
this work has been done,—that we as members of the Conference 
have long since learned how to think of and how to feel toward the 
destitute, the defective and the delinquent? Let us pause before 
we answer such a question. Is it not true that, as the years have 
gone by and brought us a wider experience, our point of view has 
changed and with it those emotions upon which our sentiments are 
based? and is it not still changing,— not only our point of view, but 
still more that of the great majority of our fellow-citizens in the com- 
monwealths to which we belong? Is not the popular view of charity, 
of penology, of pauperism and dependency, changing with wonderful 
rapidity ? 
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At various sessions of this Conference we have had presented to us 
word pictures of the hosts of those for whom we must care, whose 
errors we must correct, for whose failures we must atone, whose de- 
ficiencies we must supply, for whose sins we and ours must suffer. 
They have been described to us as the talus of society, the detritus, 
breaking down under the attrition of the heat and frost, the drought 
and the rain, which so constantly attack them, and falling to the 
foot of the cliff; as captive hosts marching in sad and weary ranks 
in the triumphal procession of strong, all-conquering material prog- 
ress; as parasites, securing a living without exertion of their own 
by sucking the juices of active, self-maintaining organisms. We 
have heard of them as great and dangerous armies,—the army of 
criminals, the army of tramps, the army of paupers, of defectives, 
of dependants. Estimates of their total number have been made, 
reaching, when we include them all in one great category, into the 
millions,— the criminals of all grades from the murderer to the mis- 
demeanant, the paupers, tramps, prostitutes, mendicants, the insane, 
epileptic, idiotic, inebriate, the deaf and mute, the blind and dis- 
eased. For twenty-four years we have been meeting to think and 
talk about these people. They are the reason for our existence as 
a Conference. ‘Their needs and their misdeeds cause more than 
half the burden of taxation in most of the States. It seems of im- 
mense importance to us, and those we represent, that our knowl- 
edge of them and their conditions shall be accurate and full, and 
that all we do for and about them shall be governed by right 
emotions. 

It has been well said that humanity is best served when science 
and charity unite. Slowly through the recent years we have been 
gaining a great and unifying conception, which seems to give us a 
well-founded scientific basis for the work we represent here. The 
idea has been growing for many years, but only within one or two 
has the word been found around which it is to crystallize. ‘The 
thought of the army of destitutes, defectives and delinquents, is fad- 
ing away, and will soon become obsolete. An army means organiza- 
tion, discipline, the power of moving all its multitudinous units as a 
whole to a common end to which the motion of each part is subordi 
nate. Not united strength which an army implies, but aggregated 
weakness, is the characteristic of these dismal hosts. We must re- 
gard them not as foes marching to war with us, but as our weaker 
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brothers and sisters, whose capacities are less and whose opportuni- 
ties more restricted than ours. ‘They have fallen behind in the race, 
and now lift up lame hands and blind eyes to us for succor and help. 
The science that guides our work of charity and correction is asthen- 
mtology, the science of human weakness. Not an army of foes, but 
a great multitude of weak ones, who are given into our care, that we 
may succor and bless. ‘We, then, that are strong, ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak.’ Upon such principles should be 
founded that sentiment toward the dependent which, as I take it, 
this great Conference chiefly exists to acquire and to diffuse. 

And now, if this is indeed the true sentiment which we should 
cherish toward the great dependent classes, what action, what 
course of conduct, should such sentiments induce? Should not the 
ittitude of the State that is to say, of ourselves in our collective 

pacity — toward them be that of a father toward his weak and 
rring children ? 

I think no one distrusts and shrinks from the idea of a paternal 
vovernment more than I. No one more earnestly believes that the 
principle which has made Canada so prosperous and so good an 
abiding-place for free men, which has made the American Republic 
the grand thing it is among the nations of the world, is the principle 
if individual freedom,— that each of us shall have the power as he 
has the right to make the best he can of his faculties and oppor- 
tunities. Not the most just and benevolent paternalism, with no 
matter how careful and wise regulation of each person’s life, with 
labor for all, and reward for every one in proportion to his labor ; 
not the social or communistic State, with equal pay to every man, 
no matter what the nature of his work, if only he does a fair share 
according to his capacity,— none of these things, but equal and 
exact justice, with freedom of opportunity to all, is the need of our 
day. Then all will go well, or, at least, all will go as well as it can 
go under any circumstances in a world whose intent is not so much 
happiness for all as it is discipline, the making of man. 


Yet, believing this most firmly, I also believe that toward this vast 


dependent multitude, a fatherly or motherly care is the just attitude 


of the State. Their lives should be guarded and governed, their 
work and play, their food and clothes, their business and _ their 
leisure, should all be chosen for them. ‘They should be directed, 
guided, controlled. The State should say to each of them: “ My 
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child, your life has been one succession of failures. You cannot 
feed and clothe yourself honestly. You cannot control your appe- 
tites and passions. Left to yourself, you are not only useless, but 
mischievous, I have tried punishing, curing, reforming you, as the 
case may be; and I have failed. You are incurable, a degenerate, 
a being unfit for free social life. Henceforth I shall care for you. 
I will feed and clothe you, and give you a reasonably comfortable 
life. In return you will do the work I set for you and you will ab- 
stain from interfering with your neighbor to his detriment. One 
other thing you will abstain from: you will no longer procreate 
your kind. You must be the last member of your feeble and de- 
generate family. If you are an incorrigible thief, here is a factory 
you shall work in. If you are an idiot or an imbecile, here is a 
village of the simple, a happy and useful place for you. If you are 
an epileptic, a chronic insane person, an inebriate, a semi-weak- 
minded mother of numerous illegitimate children, an habitual pau- 
per, whatever your special form of dependency, if it be final, incur- 
able, permanent, here is a place, a home, a labor house, an asylum 
for you. Here you shall live; and, if you are physically strong and 
have some intelligence, you shall earn your own living, and perhaps 
something toward the maintenance of your weaker brothers and 
sisters. But you shall go out no more until such time as your 
heavenly Father takes you to a still more permanent home, for 
which also I will try as well as I may to prepare you.” 

Does all this sound far away, a dream of the future? Many of 
my audience know that it is what ought to be. Some of us believe 
that it will be, or at least be well begun, in our own time. Every 
year grand steps are taken toward its accomplishment, as they must 
be if the Republic is to endure another century. For nothing but 
such permanent maternal care of the degenerate will check the con- 
tinued increase of vice and crime, and lighten the burden of the 
honest laboring tax-payer. 

Do not say such a method of caring for the degenerate would cost 
too much to be possible. The fact is that we are already wasting 
far more, in some departments, on our present foolish methods than 
wise and complete care would cost. It costs more to apprehend, try, 
and commit a chronic misdemeanant than it would to keep him in 
the workhouse during his usual brief period between imprisonments ; 
while his labor, nearly useless on the present desultory plan, on the 
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permanent plan could readily be made to support him. Our poor 
asylums are the usual, or occasional, homes of the semi-weak-minded 
mothers of the larger part of our next generation of paupers and 
imbeciles. It would cost little, if any, more to make them perma- 
nent homes and stop the propagation. That defective persons can 
be made happy and useful, many of them entirely self-supporting 
ind all the happier for being so, there are numerous instances now 
in evidence, besides the striking examples of the county insane 
isylums of Wisconsin and the farm colonies for chronic insane of 
Michigan. The way is clear and well within the ability of our tax- 
payers to furnish the means. ‘The most important thing needed is a 
public opinion which shall recognize what degeneracy means, and 
shall insist that its increase be stopped. Not that any effort should 
be relaxed to educate, to repress and cure, to bring the dependent 
child to honorable citizenship, the curable insane to health of mind 
and body, the corrigible prisoner to honest manhood; but that the 
sad fact of incurability, of incorrigibility, of unreformability, shall be 
recognized, when it exists, and shall be treated, not with anger and 
hatred and stern punishment, but with humanity, with kindness and 
with sanctified common sense. 

Is it not also possible that, with this great host of dependants and 
degenerates eliminated from the arena of competition, with laws 
made equal and justice meted out in every department, with natural’ 
opportunities opened freely to every one according to his ability, the 
socialistic State, to which some of us look forward as the coming 
slavery, might not come, after all? If the State’s parental care were 
duly exercised over all those who need it, might not the strong, 
robust, and enterprising remainder be able to be their own Provi- 
dence? 

In many departments of life the intellect governs with but small 
assistance from the feelings. In the exact sciences the emotions 
have little scope. But in the work of charities and correction, as we 
have now learned to view it, the master workman must be equipped 
with a trained heart as well as a disciplined head. That he can 
safely be given the work of aiding and caring for, or even inspecting 
the care of, the defectives and degenerates, he must be a lover of 
his kind. The first essential for successful work in any of the lines 
that converge in our National Conference is that the worker shall 
be a philanthropist. Many things also he must be, the successful 
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superintendent of an institution or secretary of a State Board of 
Charities or agent of an association for help. He must have execu 
tive ability of a high order; he must have special instruction ; he 
must have a calm and judicial habit of mind; he must have energy, 
persistence, grace, grit and gumption. But before all these and 
more important than any, he must have the sympathetic insight 
which only comes with a warm and tender heart. Nothing else 
can enable him to understand the people with whom he must deal, 
to comprehend and supply their various wants, to recognize and 
develop what is good, to see and suppress the evil, to lead them 
into making the best that can be made of themselves. 

If the quality of sympathetic insight is needed in the active agent, 
he who comes directly in contact with the weaker ones, it is almost 
as necessary in those who direct and control his work,— the trustees, 
directors, managers, who preside over the destiny of so many un- 
fortunates. If they shall do this great work for the State and her 
dependants as faithful, earnest public servants, enlightened and 
quickened by love for humanity and pity for the weak, not for the 
petty gain of a small salary, but for the exceeding great reward of 
an approving conscience, recognizing the high privilege of belong- 
ing to that aristocracy of usefulness which is to replace the obsolete 
aristocracy of birth and the present but obsolescent aristocracy of 
wealth,— then, indeed, will they well serve their day and generation. 

To develop and popularize such sentiments as these toward the 
dependent and toward the mother State, in the hearts of those 
whose business it has been made to help and succor the weak, is, I 
believe, the highest and noblest work of the National Conference. 
In no other way can we do so much to lift the benevolent and 
reformatory work of the State above the rush and scramble of party 
politics, into a purer and more serene atmosphere. These seem to 
me objects worthy of a more earnest and devoted gathering of 
people than the National Conference itself, if such there were. 

The program of our work for the week is in your hands. Let 
me call your attention briefly to some points of special interest in it. 
Agreeing with my assumption that the permanent maternal care of 
the degenerates by the State is beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves, you will have presented to you by the Committee on the 
Care of the Insane and Epileptic, reports from two large colonies. 
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«quipped on the most improved methods and managed in the most 
practical way,— colonies which have already gone far toward demon- 
strating the wisdom of the statesmen who-designed and created 
them. The same committee will present for the first time to this 
Conference the subject of “ After Care of Convalescent or Re- 
covered Insane Patients,” a timely and indeed urgent subject for 
consideration. 

The Committee on Prison Reform offers some valuable papers 
by well-known penologists. It will report gratifying progress in 
many States, but will urge the need of more radical reforms than 
are often contemplated everywhere. The common jail as it exists 
in so many places, the sum of official and public villanies, the 
moral cesspool, the school of vice, the meeting-place and recruiting 
station of professional criminals, will be again described, as it was 
twenty years ago, when the Conference met for the first time as an 
independent body in Chicago, and adopted two resolutions, one of 
which was that the common jails of the United States were a dis- 
grace to civilization. 

Among the newer methods of the application of scientific observa- 
tion to every-day life, none is more interesting than child study; and 
in the defective children of our public institutions there is remark- 
able opportunity for such study, since we often learn to understand 
the normal through observations of the abnormal.. The Committee 
on the Care of the Feeble-minded promises us a paper by one of the 
leaders in this department of educational research, on “ Child Study 
as it applies to the Defectives.” 

Until last year the Conference had not paid due attention to mu- 
nicipal and county affairs, being more occupied with those of the 
State and of private societies. Last year, however, and again at 
this Conference, a committee reports on these subjects, and offers a 
program that has an attractive promise. 

The merit system in public institutions, which received deserved 
attention last year, does not appear upon our program now. ‘This 
must not be construed to mean that the Conference is indifferent to 
this great reform, or that we can afford to cease urging it upon 
every possible occasion. Since our meeting last year, one of the 
quadrennial earthquakes, which are becoming usual in American 
politics, has taken place, with consequences which have been felt 
among our membership. At least one, and perhaps two, of our 
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committees is headless because the political axe has swung. Men 
who have spent years of effort and industry in becoming capable 
public servants, men .of conspicuous honesty and ability, have 
been dismissed as unceremoniously as one puts away an old coat, 
because their positions were required for others, certainly no more 
capable and having the business all to learn, but who claimed the 
places as rewards for party service. It is to be deplored that such 
methods prevail anywhere; and we rejoice that, at least in State 
affairs, the system of official pay for party service does not hamper 
the public benevolent work of most of the Eastern as much as it 
does of some of the Western States. At the same time we con- 
gratulate States where merit is more and more recognized as the 
only condition for appointment and retention in the public service. 
Even in this last year of upheaval the merit system has in some 
States made distinct and splendid gains, although in others the savy- 
age brute-force doctrine that to the victor belong the spoils is still so 
strongly intrenched that even would-be respectable men have the 
hardihood to defend it in public. This will be a main theme of dis- 


cussion in one of the section meetings of the Committee on Prison 
Reform. 


The Humane societies in various States make the rescue and care 
of dependent and ill-treated children one of their main duties. This 
fact is sometimes ignored, and people think of these societies as 
though their sole work were the protection of the lower animals from 
cruelty. The president of one of the largest and strongest of these 
societies will address us on the work they do in child-saving. 

As the thoughts of men become higher and more spiritual, and 
the truth that man does not live by bread alone is better recognized, 
benevolence takes on nobler manifestations. For several years past 
the Conference has had reports from committees on Social Settle- 
ments, which are among the latest, highest, and most hopeful of the 
many efforts now attempted to make human brotherhood actual. 
They illustrate the fact that it is the highest culture which most 
keenly feels its obligation to those who lack culture, that it is the 
best and brightest lives which most feel the need of sharing their 
brightness and blessing with lives that are grimed with toil and 
dulled with privation. This year we are to have addresses from 
representatives of several of the leading settlements of America and 
England.. How welcome these messengers of the Settlement are to 
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this Conference, perhaps they themselves are not entirely aware. 
But those of us who would fain rescue the beautiful ideal of charity 
from the base and sordid uses to which gross materialism has con- 
demned it rejoice to see these high and gracious developments, and 
trust that the connection between the settlements and the Confer- 
ence may become a permanent and mutually helpful one. 

The problems of poverty have been complicated in these later 
days, and especially during the past four years, as perhaps never be- 
fore with those of unemployed labor. It is a time of readjustment 
in business and social life, and such a time must necessarily bear 
heavily on the laboring classes. A leader among the workingmen 
declares that in one city there are eight thousand homeless families 
and forty thousand workmen on the verge of starvation. He pro 
poses to organize an industrial army, which shall colonize a Far 
Western State, and there establish a social democracy. At such a 
time as the present, surely, it will be well to listen to gentlemen who 
believe they have discovered the chief causes of poverty and the way 
to abate them. It is an axiom with us that the end of all active 
charity should be to make itself needless. If we have no cure to 
offer, if our deliberations are to end with the best method of help- 
ing those who are impoverished, the best organization of palliative 
treatment, surely, we may give an earnest and thoughtful hearing to 
those who believe there is a permanent cure within our reach. 
Among many addresses and papers occupying numerous meetings 
the Committee on Organization of Charity will present two papers, 
designed to point out the cause and the cure, not merely of pauper- 
ism, but of the far more deep-seated and more difficult evil of 
poverty. 

Let me say a word as to the sectional meetings, if only to empha- 
size what is said in the program. ‘These meetings are designed for 
a special, practical purpose for earnest, practical people. ‘They may 
be made very useful. But let us not forget that this Conference in 
all its sections is one; that every one here is, or ought to be, inter- 
ested in its every department; that, if we would escape the danger 
of narrowness, we must think and feel with our brothers and sisters. 
“The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee.” 

A soured and bitter writer has said, “The century began with 
three million Americans who loved liberty: it is about to end with 
seventy-five million who love money.’ Let no such word be true. 
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Is it true that the forces of organized greed seem paramount? that 
in national affairs we are between upper and nether millstones of 
economic fallacy, each great fallacy accepted by the party which 
flaunts it as a banner, because of its supposed power to confer 
wealth in some other than nature’s way, until principles seem almost 


extinct in national affairs, and cunning financial policy the great, if 


not the sole consideration? Is it true that in some States money is 
supreme? that legislatures are shamefully purchased by the agents of 
great corporations, and city governments follow fast in their foot- 
steps? Is it true that the sacred duty of caring for the helpless and 
distressed is sometimes handed over, as a reward for political ser- 
vices, to men in whose care we would not willingly trust a lame horse 
or a sick dog? It is also true that never before has there been so 
much self-denying effort and earnest devotion to the cause of the 
distressed ; that people are taking thought for better government, 
and the very shamelessness of the bribe-givers is bringing about its 
own retribution. Although the governments of some States are still 
floundering in the mire of vile politics, and dragging their so-called 
benevolent institutions down to a level we had hoped was left be- 
hind forever, yet this is not true of most nor of many, but is a relic 
of a semi-civilization from which most of us are emancipated. On 
the other hand, many of our States are reaching up to high levels of 
government, the public conscience is being more and more awak- 
ened, and improvements so great as to be scarcely credible have 
been realized even in these late years of depression and unrest. 

But, even if we are living in a State where all these bad things are 
true, what is the course for us to take? Shall we fold our hands in 
idle despair? I hold a cheerful optimism, which makes me believe 
that the best we see to-day among the best people anywhere is a 
prophecy of what shall be universal some day. If we see good and 
hopeful possibilities, let the very difficulty of their attainment be our 
greatest incentive to effort. Does the present appear a grinding, 
hard, unlovely time? So did the great heroic days of old to the 
little men among those who lived in them. The golden age has 
never been the present time, but always in the dim past or the 
misty future. 

Let us take this age of ours, with its hard problems, its sad duties, 
its littleness of public men, its dearth of great leaders, its lack of 
faith in the things that are unseen and eternal, its overweening con- 
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fidence in the sensual and material, its subjection to the powers of 


wealth and greed, and make of its enormous difficulties the oppor- 


tunity of heroism. Let us live our lives so well, and make so deep 


an impress on the lives of others, that even this end of the nine- 
teenth century shall be for us the heroic age. 


‘He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 
Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble, and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 
And this no more than others. Do thy part 
Here in the living day as did the great 

Who made old days immortal! So shall men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 

Say: ‘ Then the time when men were truly men: 
Though wars grew less, their spirits met the test 
Of new conditions: conquering civic wrong 

Saving the State anew by virtuous lives ; 

Guarding their country’s honor as their own, 

And their own as their country’s, and their sons’ 
Defying leagued fraud with single truth, 

Not fearing loss and daring to be pure. 

When error through the land raged like a pest, 
They calmed the madness caught frem mind to mind 
By wisdom drawn from eld, and counsel sane 

And, as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they life: 
Those the great days, and that the heroic age.’” 


II. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ homes. 


THE NATION AND THE VETERAN. 


BY HENRY A. CASTLE, ST. PAUL, MINN., 


PRESIDENT BOARD OF TRUSTEES MINNESOTA SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


The generosity of the United States government to the disabled 
survivors of her armies engaged in the suppression of the rebellion 
is something phenomenal in the history of nations. No good citizen 
objects to this munificence, but all good citizens are interested in de- 
manding that it shall be so administered as to cause the minimum of 
evil effects to the recipients of national bounty. The most free- 
handed patriot shrinks with instinctive dread from the possibility 
that dependence and pauperism should be encouraged by this well- 
intentioned provision for soothing the Union veteran’s declining 
years. 

About $140,000,000 is annually paid out by the government to 
the survivors of various wars in which the nation has been engaged 
or to their widows and orphans. About thirty-five thousand ex- 
soldiers and sailors are provided for in the several national and 
State homes. All this vast expenditure is based upon the theory of 
national gratitude as applied to the fulfilment of a patriotic promise. 

It is all very well for middle-aged philosophers—-who know 
nothing of the war except what they have read in half-written 
histories —to say that the soldiers entered into a “contract” with 
the government, whereby they agreed to render a certain amount of 
service for a certain allowance of pay and food and clothes. ‘Their 
knowledge is as shallow as their reasoning, and both would have ex- 
cited the derision of the school-boys of 1861-65. If Uncle Sam had 
talked in that cold-blooded way in war times, how many recruits 
would he have secured? How many, even of these, would he have 
had after the first battle? 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOMES 


a) 

We who were there knew how earnest were the appeals to patri- 
otic men to arm for the national defence, how earnest the promises 
to look out for the soldiers and the dear ones left behind, not only 
for the present time, but for the future. How the bands played! and 
how the self-sacrificing spirit of those who had enlisted was lauded, 
in the effort to get others to enlist! ‘There was no talk then that 
‘the person who suffers for his country has no moral claim to special 
consideration and honor,” that “he has no natural and no legal 
right to compensation.” 

True, the nation can compel a man to give his service. But 
where would be the glorious record of this nation in war, had our 
armies been made up of conscripts? How many battles would have 
been fought? and, most important of all, how many victories would 
we have won? The nurse of manly sentiment, the very essence of 
true soldiering, is voluntary service. Without that men become 
mere machines, tools of tyrants and dictators; and the nation that 
has only that kind of soldiers is as certainly doomed as is the 
blighted tree. 

Formerly no soldier was entitled to a pension whose disability by 
wound or disease could not be proved to have originated while in 


active service. The present law, extending the pension right to all 


soldiers disabled by disease or age from earning their living by 


manual labor, was framed by the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Pensions, the Hon. C. K. Davis, and was based on the belief, sup- 
ported by the general expression of officers of both the Union and 
Confederate armies represented on the committee and in the Senate, 
that very few, if any, soldiers had come out of the tremendous 
ordeal of danger, hardship, and privation to which they were exposed 
during the war, without more or less, anc often serious, detriment to 
their stock of vital energy. Senator Davis supported the bill by an 
argument upon these lines, which met with such general acceptance 
that the bill became a law with little opposition. That argument 
had no basis in the vital statistics of the soldiery engaged in great 
wars. It did not pretend to have any foundation in a scientific 
investigation of the facts. It simply represented the concurrent 
opinions of leading officers of the opposing armies in our Union 
war, derived from their personal observation and experience. 

But the reasons urged for this beneficent extension of the pension 
roll have received a strong confirmation in the observations of the 
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celebrated German alienist, Max Nordau. We quote from his re- 
cent work on ‘ Degeneracy”’ : — 


Science knows what disorders are produced in a man by a single 
strong moral shock; ¢.g., a sudden mortal danger. It has recorded 
hundreds and thousands of cases in which persons saved from 
drowning, or present at fire on shipboard or in a railway accident, 
or who have been threatened with assassination, etc., have either lost 
their reason or have been attacked by grave and protracted, often 
incurable nervous illnesses. In war hundreds and thousands are 
exposed to all these fearful impressions at the same time. For 
months cruel mutilation or sudden death menace them at every step. 
They are frequently surrounded by the spectacle of devastation, con- 
flagration, and the most appalling wounds and heaps of corpses 
frightful to behold. Moreover, the greatest demands are made on 
their strength. They are forced to march until they break down, and 
cannot count on having adequate nourishment or sufficient sleep. 
And shall there not appear among these hundreds of thousands the 
effect which is proved to result from a single one of the occurrences 
which take place by thousands during the war? 


He concludes that few soldiers come out of a great war without 


some form of nervous degeneration. ‘Thus science comes to the aid 
of casual observation in supporting the wisdom and justice of the 
existing pension law. 

What the nation owes to its veteran defenders no skill can com- 
pute, no largess can repay. They not only sacrificed priceless years 
of their golden youth, endured hardships, risked life, and suffered 
from disease or wounds, but they lost the opportunities for business 
or professional careers which so abounded at that period. Our 
Revolutionary ancestors organized the Society of the Cincinnati, and 
made its honors transmissible to their posterity, on the avowed 
ground that, having been impoverished beyond hope of recovery by 
their army service, they proposed to bequeath to their descendants, 
in lieu of the estates their stay-at-home neighbors had amassed, the 
precious badge of their order, as visible evidence of loyal sacrifice. 

A sensible and business-like administration of the affairs of the 
soldiers’ homes has minimized the evils which might have grown 
out of thoughtless and indiscriminate perversions of their benevolence. 
A few simple amendments to the pension law, more strictly regulat- 
ing methods of disbursement, whereby the stipend now wasted by the 
thriftless or dissipated recipient should be applied for the support of 
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his family would greatly add to the measure of its beneficence. So 
long as a single Union veteran survives, it should be a_ patriotic 


jleasure to provide generously for his necessities. 
| 5 S 


THE LIMITATION OF THE SOLDIERS’ HOME 
SYSTEM. 


BY C. E. FAULKNER. 


There is naught of charity in the relief extended by a government 
to comfort men in their decline, who have risked life, health, and 
opportunity on battlefield and in prison in its behalf. Benevolence 
is not exhibited in the simple payment of debt; and the citizen who 
responds to his country’s call in the hour of need, and dons the unam 
bitious uniform of a private soldier, to face the perils, physical hard 
ships, and mental suffering incident to bloody warfare, is forever the 
creditor of the government he serves. 

The ability to command the ready service of conscience, courage, 
and intelligence in its volunteer reserve, is the true measure of 
national strength, and depends upon a manifest appreciation of such 
service. The brain, bone, and muscle of men who give greatest 
honor to the uniform of a private volunteer soldier are not for sale. 

The allowance of pay commands little besides the necessaries to 
health and convenience ; and the real reward for the service of such 
men cannot be doled from a public treasury, but is hidden in the 
folds of the flag upheld by their valor, and cherished in the memory 
of duty performed. ‘Therefore, the question of dues may not be dis 
cussed in the consideration of plans to promote the peace and com- 
fort of the passing volunteer. He has earned all that can be done 
to smooth his pathway to the grave, and the conditions of benefit are 
to be determined by those principles of equity which find definition 
in a wise public policy. 

The establishment of institutions for the shelter and care of dis- 


abled volunteer soldiers aims at economy, efficiency, and comfort in 


the methods of administering relief; and any discussion of policy 
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which involves the welfare of those who are admitted to the homes 
operated under State or national authority must consider the needs 
of a social and spiritual life, as well as those which relate to physical 
comfort. 

It must also take into account the fact that the provision for the 
present in matters of organization and equipment will not answer the 
needs of the immediate future, for only too soon will the require- 
ments of hospital attendance and treatment overshadow every other 
need, 

Great hospitals, strong in their equipment of skill and the improv- 
ing appliances and aids to surgery, are best planned and managed 
by the general government; and into these the final musters of the 
State homes will be transferred, and the plants erected under State 
authority be converted to other use. 

When this time comes in the United States, and the State homes 
erected by the Union soldier in the North and the Confederate 
soldier in the South have served their best purpose, State pride will 
have been satisfied, the lessons of patriotism fully committed, and a 
humane civilization be highly honored by the rendezvous of Yankee 
and rebel in a common “ Bivcuac of Death.” 

The privilege of service and worship essential to religious comfort 
may be enjoyed in the soldiers’ homes in fair degree, but the loss 
of social life is a deprivation and a hindrance to contentment which 
finds no balancing compensation. This fact has led the authorities 
in many States to make provision for the shelter and support of wives, 
and in some instances of children, by the allotment of cottages for 
family living. 

Opinions differ concerning the propriety of rearing children under 
the influence of the associations inseparable from such a system, and 
the possible effect upon their after lives ; but there is little doubt that 
the proof of a wholesome conservation of home life under such con- 
ditions is not satisfactory. A community of men quietly waiting for 
the end, passive spectators of the world’s activities, and frequent 
victims of melancholia, may not put the cheer of society, the spur of 
mental activity, and the hope of industry before the young life associ- 
ated with them. 

Prudent business consideration must also take account of the fact 
that a comparatively small per cent. of the survivors of the volunteer 
armies are domiciled in the State and national homes. Any present 
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estimate of the probable time when the need of relief other than that 
afforded by pension grants will be at its maximum must be mere 
conjecture, for a law of average will not cover the variety of circum- 
stances which may compel the failing soldiers to ground their arms 
in surrender to need. 

The boys of ’61, who comprised a large proportion of: first enlist- 
ments, and the boys who waited until the surgeon’s tape would let 
them pass to muster, are still a fair time this side of threescore 
years; but, when the shadow of infirmity and misfortune unite to 
darken the way of honest endeavor, they will swell the ranks of their 
older comrades who linger in ward and hospital for the end. 


OuTsIDE RELIEF. 


The conservation of home life through a fair commutation of the 
cost of support in the State and national homes to the men who 
have been admitted on regular applications, but who may live with 
family or friends in comfort, is clearly indicated by the requirements 
of their social life, duty to families, and the economy suggested in 
the increased capacity of the institutions thus relieved. 

Added to these considerations is the privilege of exercising the 
rights and duties of citizenship, so often abandoned by men in the 
discouragements which frequently accompany them when leaving 
their usual abodes. ‘The suggestion of a possible abuse of a commu- 
tation system by the itinerant soldier may be met by a proposition 
that continual residence for a given period in a certain locality shall 
be prerequisite to the benefit. 


POWERS OF GUARDIANSHIP. 


Many men in the receipt of pensions ignore the rightful claims 
upon them, and waste their allowance in hurtful ways. ‘They resent 
the kindly interference in their behalf which officials propose, and 
thus often open the way for a dishonorable discharge, which might 
be avoided under a wise and helpful supervision. 

The admission of an applicant to the shelter and care of a home 
should confer, therefore, such reasonable powers of guardianship 
upon the management as will protect him from the evils of excess in 
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indulgence, the imposition of unprincipled characters, and secure the 
rightful interests of those having claims upon him for support. 

There is little danger of the discretion being abused, and the 
benefits to accrue from such a wholesome check will outweigh the 
fair objections to its adoption. 


CONFERENCE METHODS OF STUDY. 


Emphasis has been given in reports of former Conferences to the 
value and need of conferences for the study and comparison of 
methods advised or practised in the management of the several 
homes established under State or national authority. 

The time is growing short in which improvements to better the 
conditions of comfort, efficiency, and economy in the administration 
of these sacred trusts, may be made. Officials are deterred from 
giving public expression to convictions matured from experience, in 
deference to a hostile sentiment entertained by those less competent 
to judge of the matters dealt with. Duty will not be served until 
the truth is made prominent in counsel by plain, unhesitating speech. 
« Acquiescence in conditions which are not productive of good 
results cannot fail to excite unfavorable comment on the policy 
which consents to cover error with the cloak of silence. 

It is encouraging to know that the public conscience is being 
aroused by the discussions promoted by this Conference, and that 
officials who’ occupy responsible places in State and nation in the 
management of the interests of the volunteer soldier are working in 
harmonious effort to perfect the organization of their field of work. 

So soon as a fair consensus of opinion is formulated, by those in 
control of managements, for the advice of national and State legis- 
latures, we may have a response in wise grants of authority for the 
amendments and improvements desired. 

God grant that the emblems of peace may be engraved upon the 
banners of our continent, that the expenditures for offensive and 
defensive warfare may be minimized by the strategy of peace, and 
that the volunteer soldier, with his undimmed record of patriotism 
and heroic courage, may, be ever present in the grateful memories of 
the past and forever absent from the historic page of the future ! 

May the gracious Queen and Empress whose reign has reached 
its zenith in a jubilee of glory, the honored President of the Re- 
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public of Mexico, faithful to the interests of a humane and advanc- 
ing civilization, and the beloved citizen, soldier, statesman, and 
President of the United States of America, each give welcome and 


blessing to the dawn of a permanent peace. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


BY M. F. FORCE, 


COMMANDANT OF THE OHIO SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOMI 


A soldiers’ home is not a charity, for it is tendered as a return for 
service rendered. It is not a house of correction, for it is offered as 
an actual and substantial home. Yet it partakes to some extent of 
the character of both; for it is a beneficent provision for men who 
have not means of support or physical ability to earn a maintenance, 
and it receives as inmates men who require the exercise of disci- 
pline. 

The number of inmates in these institutions averaged during the 
year ending June 30, 1896, in the national homes 21,687, and in 
the State homes 10,305, aggregating 31,992. ‘They differ, as a 
class, from the inmates of the other institutions considered by this 
Conference; for these must have served the government of the 
United States in war, and have received an honorable discharge. 
As the administration of the State homes is for the most part sub- 
stantially the same, I will use the Ohio home mainly for illustra- 
tion. 

The State homes are not large institutions. ‘The largest has little 
over 1,600, and some have less than 50 inmates. ‘The superintend- 
ent, who is called ‘‘governor’’ in the national homes, is styled 
“commandant” in most of the State homes. ‘The financial officer 
is “quartermaster ’’; the secretary is ‘adjutant’’; and the physi- 
cian is “surgeon.” This recurrence to military titles is carried out 
by calling the signal for rising in the morning “reveille,” and for 
putting out the lights at night “taps.’’ ‘The man who has charge of 
a Cottage is “ sergeant.” 
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The sergeant makes to the adjutant a daily morning report, giving 
the status of his command and all changes since his last previous 
report. He makes out and approves applications for furlough; 
superintends the sending of wash to the laundry and getting it back ; 
makes requisition on the quartermaster for clothing for the men and 
for articles needed for his cottage. He prefers charges against his 
men who violate rules, and calls the police to arrest those who, by 
intoxication, belligerency, or insubordination, disturb the peace of 
the cottage. He appoints, in regular order from his roster, men to 
fill the details called for by the adjutant. 

The use of these phrases and practices is not mere fancy. They 
belong to a period in the life of every inmate when instant, unques- 
tioning obedience was the law of his being, and by force of associa- 
tion make obedience to rules more easy and natural. 

The rules and regulations are so simple and reasonable that they 
would, for the most part, be spontaneously observed by right-minded 
men, if they were not prescribed by authority. 

The organic act of the Ohio home expressly declares that it shall 
be a home,.and its disciplinary regulations are evolved from that 
phrase. Being the inmate’s home, it is his residence for all pur- 
poses. If he has a family, he and they have separate homes, sep- 
arate residences. He votes at the home, no matter where his fam- 
ily may live; and, accordingly, the statute has made the home a 
separate voting precinct. If he becomes insane or imbecile or epi- 
leptic, the probate court of the county in which the home is situ- 
ated assigns him to an asylum or appoints a guardian. 

Being a home, it is an obligation upon the inmates to treat it as 
their home. The inmates must help themselves and each other. 
Every man must make his own bed; the occupants of a room must 
take care of it; the men of a cottage must take care of the hall- 
ways and stairs, the washrooms and closets, and the surrounding 
lawns. Each takes his turn in serving his comrades at table, in 
taking clothes to wash, or in filling requisitions made by the quarter- 
master for work upon the grounds or in moving stores. 

A home is a place for repose and decent enjoyment of life. 
Conduct which disturbs or prevents such use is hostility to the 
home ; and the man who persists in such hostility is an enemy, and 
must cease to be a member. The rules are printed and placed in 
every cottage, so that every man knows what is required of him. 
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[he inmate knows that he is not subject to the caprice or will of 
a man, but that he is only subject to the law which is supreme 
over all. 

A purpose which is always held in view is to aid in maintaining 
and developing the self-respect of the men, to create a public 
opinion in the home that shall consider disorderly conduct not 
respectable. 

There being no fence or enclosure about the Ohio home, the men 
ire free to come and go between reveille and taps; but absence 
without leave from roll-call, or during the night, or for a day ot 
more, is an offence. Neglect of duty, intoxication, simply or com- 
bined with disorderly conduct, or under special circumstances, 
bringing liquor into camp, disorderly or insubordinate conduct, 
failure to perform assigned duty, are the more common offences. 
Playing cards on Sunday and all gambling are prohibited. 

The simplest form of punishment is to require the offender to 
remain within the bounds of the home two or more weeks. ‘To this 
may be added an extra tour or several extra tours of duty without 
pay. If one sentenced to remain within bounds should go outside 
of the home grounds, he is required to remain for a specified period 
within his cottage except to go to meals or to duty. If he should 
break these limits, he is understood to have renounced his obliga- 
tions to the home, and is discharged. In some cases a single act 
is followed by immediate discharge, as being disorderly, profane, 
yw obscene on the street cars running from the city to the home, 
refusing to perform work without pay when regularly detailed, 
going on prohibited premises where liquor is sold, conviction of 
drunkenness, meaning thereby total intoxication. 

There is a sergeant with four assistants, called guard or police, 
who patrol the grounds, and control a little guard-house that has 
six beds. ‘They arrest men who are disturbing the peace or who 
come into camp too intoxicated to go to their cottages. No one 
is sent to the guard-house for punishment, but only for detention 
while he is not in fit condition to be in his cottage or while some 
serious charge is under consideration. 

Intoxication is at the bottom of nearly all the trouble in the 
homes. ‘The burning question is, What shall we do with the 
drunkards? It is asked, What will become of them if they are sent 


away? It is well to ask also, What will become of the decent men 
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if the drunkards are not sent away? In the early days, when the 
home was filled with rough characters, and a sober man was held to 
be a milksop, a desperate fellow said to a man who did not drink, 
“[.want you to understand that the State of Ohio built this home 
for drunkards ; and, if you sober men don’t like it, you can leave.” 

But the law settles the question for Ohio. ‘The law says the insti- 


tution shall be a home. It invites men whom it proposes to honor to 
come and abide in a home. And putting a man to live in the same 
house, sleep in the same room, and eat at the same table with men 
who reel into the house, filthy, making the air foul with their breath, 
and noisy with profane ribaldry, is not giving a man a home. An 
institution on so small a scale as the State homes is not capable 
of providing for both classes ; and the alternative — in Ohio, at all 
events — is to send incorrigible drunkards away. 

The result approves the plan. Men of all professions and em- 
ployments, who have lived respectably, but are stranded in old age, 
having lost means and vigor, are glad to find such a refuge. 
Every visitor is surprised at the excellent appearance of the men in 
the Ohio home. 

The best way of dealing with pensions is a problem. ‘The 
national homes draw and hold the pension money of the inmates, 
but hold it in trust for them; and, when they leave the home, they 
receive the unexpended residue. In Pennsylvania the pensioner is 
required to turn in, absolutely, all his pension, except a specified 
small amount. In the other State homes, except Ohio and a few 
others, the treatment is partly like each of those named. 

In Ohio no man is admitted who has a pension of $20 or more 
per month. Every pensioner having a dependent wife or family 
must fairly share his pension with them, or be discharged, unless he 
has just cause for the refusal. Beyond this there is no interference. 

While men are required to do without pay the ordinary work 
about the home, which takes little time, men who perform work 
which requires skill, or who work continuously, are paid. So men 
serve for pay in the hospital, as clerks, nurses, house-cleaners, drug- 
gists, helpers in the kitchen, and firemen; and in the general camp 
as clerks, orderly, superintendent of dining-room, police, helpers in 
kitchen, firemen, laundry-men, bath-house keeper, carpenters, tailors, 
cobblers, hostlers, etc. ‘The pay, of course, is small compared with 
the pay of able-bodied men outside the home. 
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The national homes stand on a different footing. ‘The seven 
branches — two on the Atlantic Coast, one on the Pacific, and four 
in the interior — constitute one home. ‘The ‘Treasury of the United 
States is their maintenance. ‘The law and power of the United States 
are their authority. ‘They comprise large tracts. ‘The average ex- 
tent of the seven branches is over 600 acres each. Omitting the 
Hampton Home, the average of the remaining six is over 700 acres. 
They are large communities, the smallest having nearly 2,000, and 
the largest nearly 6,000 members. ‘The grounds are beautifully laid 
out in groves and lawn, farm land and garden. Each has a large 
post fund, library, reading-room, theatre, band, and a beer saloon, 
neat and orderly, where the men buy freely the best of beer; but no 
one is allowed to drink to excess. 

While the decent and well-disposed are so well-provided for, the 
topers and unruly are also cared for. A _ high fence, enclosing 
the ample grounds, entered by guarded gates, controls their coming 
and going. A numerous guard preserves order. Military law ex- 
tended to them prescribes as much of army discipline as is expedi- 
ent, and ample quarters of seclusion take charge of the insub- 
ordinate. The decent and orderly, on the one hand, and the drunk- 
ards and the unruly, on the other, are kept apart; and both are well 
cared for. 


In thirty years there will be left only a group of men about eighty 


years old and upward; and in a few years more the last of these 
homes will be closed, and will have passed away. 

But the memory of them will remain as a grand manifestation of a 
nation’s gratitude to the men who freely offered their lives in its de- 
fence. Probably they will never be needed again. But, if another 
war should come,— which calamity may God avert ! — the volunteers 
of that day will go to battle with full assurance that the disabled 
survivors will not be forgotten. 
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prison Reform. 


NECESSITY FOR RADICAL PRISON REFORM. 
BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 


When philanthropy first began to deal with the prison question, 
before penology became a science, its discussions related to the 
hitherto undisclosed horrors of prison interiors, Great reforms 
followed, and a revolution in criminal jurisprudence, in which a 
horde of capital offences were swept from the statute books. The 
discussion of the various questions —the causes of crime, the mo- 
tives that should govern its punishment, the best systems for the 
construction of prisons and for their administration, the treatment of 
discharged prisoners, preventive measures, etc.— has gone on since 
with unabated vigor and indefinite, varying results. Very little of 
the time and thought devoted to these themes has been given to the 
problem whether imprisonment is a wise way of treating crime,— im- 
prisonment, the one universally accepted and almost sole recourse 
for its correction. A few people are still punished with death, which 
saves the community from further care and expense in dealing with 
them. Fines are to a small extent resorted to, the offender being 
committed until they are paid. Banishment to penal colonies is no 
longer in vogue. ‘The prison is the one remedy. 

But the day has come when it is seriously considered whether 
something better cannot be substituted, whether jails are not in 
themselves schools of vice and crime instead of places of reforma- 
tion,— whether, in fact, a revolution of the whole system is not 
needed, and demanded urgently. The suggestion is not iconoclastic ; 
for the steps that lead to it have been cautiously, gradually, and ex- 
perimentally taken, and whatever conclusions are reached have been 
reached after much consideration. 
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One hundred and twenty-four years have elapsed since John 
Howard started his crusade against the evils of European prisons ; 
and yet the problem, how to deal with crime so as to banish, as far 
as possible, its baneful presence from our midst, has met with no 
successful solution in America. Figures, based on the number of 
people in prison, show a lamentable increase in the United States 
up to the present time; while the prison population in Great Britain, 
according 


foal 


‘ to the reports of the Commissioners of Prisons, declined 
from 20,833 in 1878 to 12,663 in 1892 (increasing to 13,604 in 
1595 ). 

There are no statistics of the number of evil people, and it is not 
to be inferred that the American people are inherently more wicked 
than those of other countries. And it is not necessarily the case 
that those behind the bars are more wicked than those who are out 
of jail. Let any one leave a good umbrella where theft will not lead 
to detection, or a purse of money on a path in the midst of a field of 
clover, and he will probably discover that the chances are not in 
favor of honesty, and the finder not particular to look for the owner 
It would be about as safe as it is now if many of those now in limbo, 
swelling the ranks of crime, were at large. It is so in England and 
Belgium. Saint Paul says, ‘* The human heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.”’ Let us accept it as a cardinal 
principle that the human heart is everywhere inherently the same. 

The criminal is very much the same as other men. He is for 
the most part exac//y the same. And millions of men of good repute 
are criminals at heart, differing chiefly from felons in having more 
self-respect, greater self-restraint, and more regard for the opinion of 
others, and for their own personal liberty and safety. ‘That reckless 
quality which leads some men to the commitment of offences against 
the law is in others the admirable characteristic known as ‘ inde- 
pendence.” One man will cheat and overreach his fellows, keeping 
within the limits of the law with consummate cunning, yet dishonest 
to the very verge of robbery. He will amass wealth, and be uni- 
versally praised as an enterprising citizen; for ‘men will praise thee 
when thou doest well for thyself.” His companion, more honest, but 
less prudent, oversteps the boundaries of the law, goes to the peni- 
tentiary, loses all self-respect, becomes the associate of felons, and 
dies an outcast from society. 


Often it is the proportion in which the elements of a character are 
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mingled that turns the scale and decides its fate. ‘loo great a pre- 
dominance of acquisitive or erotic or destructive tendencies over 
the attribute of caution converts an otherwise respectable character 
into a criminal. And, perhaps oftener than all else, the force of 
habit working through education and tradition, and that regard for 
the opinion of others which constitutes a wholesome and civilized 
propriety, is the bulwark that keeps a man from dangerous error. 
He may sin: he does not commit crime. ‘This applies to most men, 
and with double force to women, and is probably the reason for the 
small proportion of that sex in prison cells. They have too much 
regard for the good opinion of others. In fact, a study of the reason 
for the small number of women, compared with the number of men, 
in prison, should aid us in reaching conclusions as to the prevention 
of crime. It is not to be thought that because a person belongs to 
the female sex she is thereby intrinsically less liable to depravity, 
Yet it is an undeniable fact that she commits less crime punishable 
by imprisonment. ‘This fact must therefore be due to some peculi- 
arities of the female character and environment,— partly, perhaps, to 
greater timidity, to less independence of action, less self-reliance, 
and receiving more lenient treatment at the hands of men from 
motives of gallantry, but largely to a love of admiration, and conse- 
quent dread of the ill-opinion of others. The small percentage of 
female prisoners gives emphasis to the conclusion that a large part 
of the men out of prison are little better than the few who are in 
prison ; for, granting that women are not in themselves better than 
men, yet women are not wicked enough to deserve prison. If this 
syllogism is not fallacious, then imprisonment, which by admission 
often renders men more criminal rather than less so, is unnecessary 
to the welfare of society. And, if unnecessary, being injurious and 
deteriorating in a great many cases, it is in a great many cases 
wrong : in which hypothesis it should clearly be replaced by some- 
thing else that is not injurious,— something which will save self- 
respect, avoid the contempt of fellow-men, and confirm the convict’s 
repentance when it comes, and insure his reformation instead of his 
degeneration. ‘ 

There are exceptions to this ruling: murderers and offenders who 
are committed for the third time, and who have thus proved them- 
selves to be hardened, if not incorrigible, should be exempted from 
this immunity, and retained under lock and key. 
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Now, in getting to the bottom of this subject, we must not deduce 
too much from partial statistics. 

The increase of crime in this country is largely apparent, not real. 
What we mean is that it is not to be inferred that there is an in 
crease in depravity proportioned to the statistical growth in the num 
ber of convicts. Legislation creating new causes for imprisonment, 
an ill-defined and fluctuating justice in the courts, and inadequate 
provision of warehouses and houses of correction for misdemeanors, 

all tend to increase the number in prisons and penitentiaries. It 
is much the same case as that of insanity, of which statisticians also 
claim a large increase. In point of fact, all men have sinned, and 
all, or nearly all, come a little short of perfect and absolute sanity ; 
and the question is not yet settled, on a scientific basis, exactly how 
many of either it is essential to the safety of society to place under 
lock and key. It is coming to be pretty well understood, as to both, 
that there has been a damaging excess of restraint and close confine 
ment. ‘The analogy does not cease here. ‘There is a closer connec 
tion between crime and insanity than has been generally supposed. 
It will be increasingly recognized in the future. /nherent depravity 
is due to physical abnormality, or, in other words, to disease. If we 
use the language so often applied by alienists to insanity, inherent 
depravity therefore is ‘a disease,’’—- we would rather say, is due to 
a diseased condition ; for it may have its origin in many different 
diseases. But, if inherent depravity is to be regarded as disease, 
then induced depravity is also probably the result of morbid physi 
cal condition ; for bacilli of disease do not often settle in a perfectly 
healthy tissue. 

This all points to the importance of individual treatment of all 
reformable cases,— treatment in which physical nutrition shall have 
a part, in which medical considerations shall play an important part, 
discipline for the correction of evil habits a leading part, and in 
which the whole nature of the man is to be turned from an evil course 
into good channels. And one thing that this necessarily involves, 
as we shall see, is an indefinite sentence. 

Reverting to the excess of crime in America,— as shown by statis 
tics, which we have said was chiefly apparent, not real, and which 
therefore must be remediable,—it may partly be due to historic 
and social conditions : — 


1. The Civil War of 1861-65 involved nearly all the young men, 
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and familiarized them with violence and destruction, with human 
slaughter, with deceit and waste and recklessness, which in a state 
of war are not crime, but which become crime in time of peace. 
This has been the parent of much violation of law ever since. 

2. The free use of distilled spirits, the prevalence of drinking 
saloons, and the consequent amount of drunkenness is a fertile 
source of vice and crime. 

3. Slavery, prevailing for two hundred years, now happily re- 
moved, was a possible cause of subsequent crime,— among masters 
through uncurbed exercise of their will, and among slaves through 
ignorance and unrestrained desires. 

4. But the conditions most prolific of criminal results are, prob- 
ably, a general spirit of personal independence in danger of lapsing 
into license, and a reckless indifference to conventional ideas of pro- 
priety and to legal restraints. 

The remarkable diminution in criminal imprisonments noted in 
Great Britain in the last twenty years is ascribed, however, by 
Mr. William ‘Tallack, the able Secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion, not to improved social conditions, but to advances in their 
criminal jurisprudence, notably in the direction of a diminution in 
the number of sentences to prison. We on this side the ocean, 
on the other hand, are continually making crime by the enactment 
of new laws creating fresh penalties of imprisonment, and are at 
the same time busy making criminals at a ruinous rate by heedlessly 
committing young men to jail for the careless faults of youth. It is 
the State, and not its convicts, which is responsible for this alleged 
increase of crime. 

In the evolution of any scheme for the radical reform of existing 
systems, considerations as to the motives that lead to criminal lives 
must be taken into the account. Eliminating congenital criminals, 
the criminal insane, and habitual criminals, the rest of the criminal 
classes may be assigned to more or less normal humanity, brought 
into convict life by untoward circumstances. It may be predicated of 
most of these that a greater dependence on the good opinion of 
mankind would have kept them from becoming criminals, and that 
they would be less likely to enlist for life in the ranks of crime if 
they were kept out of prison. 

Is there, then, any method of treatment which would /Aromoze self- 
respect and a respect for the good opinions of others? and is there 
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any probability that criminals can be so dealt with as to reform them 


individually and reduce their aggregate without imprisonment ? 


It may safely be said that respect for one’s self, or for the good 


opinion of others, is not promoted by imprisonment in jail,— partly 
because a reckless disregard for these follows a despair of attaining 
them, and partly because association with men of the worst lives 
replaces the desire for the esteem of good men and women by a 
desire for that of evil men and women. 


There are, it is true, certain classes for whom either imprisonment 
exile is necessary, simply to keep them off the community and 
save it from their continual depredations. These are the hardened, 
habitual offenders, the hereditary criminals, and those of unsound 
mind, all of whom are better banished from society by sentences of 
indefinite duration. If ever released, it should be only on parole, to 
be reconsigned to prison without recall if the confidence proves 
misplaced. 

There is a growing opinion, however, among penologists that the 
stigma of crime, the association in prisons, and the loss of self-re- 
spect that follows, are burdens fatal to any good effect from a sen- 
tence to jail on the curable prisoner. And yet, in a country where 
there are no Botany Bays, imprisonment is practically the only way 
in which we now deal with the criminal. Can we get away from it? 
and what can be substituted ? 

Preliminary to any determination to ,change existing systems 
materially, there must be a proper differentiation in the grades of 
crime. ‘The different treatment required by different offences in- 
volves, it seems to us, a classification into several groups somewhat 
at variance with that hitherto made. Especially would we eliminate 
from the rest habitual intemperance, not now as a crime cause, but 
as a crime in itself, and treat it more as in the nature of a disease, 
necessitating medication until cured. Instead of regarding it as a 
grade of offence needing only a short imprisonment, it should a/ways 
be the subject of indefinite sentence, and that in a separate institu- 
tion, not a prison, where it would receive scientific treatment until 
the habit is broken. <A habitual drunkard is not only insane when 
intoxicated, he is a madman, no more fit to be at large than a 
homicidal maniac; and he is liable to frequent fits of mania. A 
revolution in public sentiment, in this respect, is much needed, which 
will recognize the importance, for the safety of the community, of 
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long and indeterminate sentences for this crime. ‘The commonwealth 
or the municipality should go to all the expense required for the 
detention of habitual drunkards until reformed. A systematic cours: 
of hard and steady labor is no less important for these convicts’ own 
welfare than partially, at least, to recoup the State or city for thei: 
maintenance and recovery. For them the loss of self-respect need 
not usually enter into the calculation; for no imprisonment can be 
so debasing as the spectacle to which the drunkard degrades himsel| 
in his daily debauch. 

The elimination of this class from the list of occupants of jails 
relieves them of a large percentage of their total population. 

If we further remove from the list, as another separate class, al| 
incorrigibles, commonly so regarded, and murderers, we shall be 
getting down nearly to the basis for reformatories. By using the 
term incorrigibles, we do not wish to be understood as believing 
none of this group possibly corrigible, under wise treatment, strict 
discipline, and moral and religious influences long enough maintained 
to bear fruit. But, in our classification, we would separate from the 
less hardened and less practised criminals the frequent and old 


offenders, the deliberate professionals, the congenital or hereditary 


criminals, murderers, and insane criminals, with abnormal natura! 
tendencies. Some of these. may be curable; but we would not 
endanger the reformation of the large reformable class by associa 
tion with them, and we would subject the two to quite different 
treatment. This is not saying that the two classes referred to are 
not further capable of subdivision, with a view to still further differ 
entiation in the methods of treatment. 

Mr. Brockway, in his admirable paper before the International 
Prison Congress at St. Petersburg in 1890, says, ‘‘We are not at 
all sure that the fact of incorrigibility ought not to be taken as prima 
Jacie evidence of mental disease or aberration in the criminal.’ I! 
this be true, it is all the more important to separate such for more 
permanent treatment,— if necessary, for life, as we do imbeciles and 
lunatics, and as we must soon come to do for confirmed inebriates. 

Having mentioned homicides as of the excepted classes, let us 
digress a moment to say that neither the degree of guilt nor the 
safety of society should be graded by the fact that the victim dies o1 
does not die. The guilt is the same, and the danger from a homi- 
cide at large is ‘the same, whether his victim recovers or dies. The 
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man, therefore, who slays another, and the man who attempts it and 
fails, should receive the same punishment. ‘That he does not is one 
of the many anomalies in our criminal jurisprudence. 

The modification which we propose — not as a new idea, but as 
one toward which the growing consensus of penologists has been 
pointing more and more, and for which, in our judgment, the time is 
fully ripe — is first in the direction of saving lives from the unneces- 
sary criminal stigma caused by imprisonment fer se. 

Where no habit of crime is fastened upon the character, and a 
casual offence has been committed against the law, the court should 
be allowed to set the offender at liberty with a reprimand and 
caution, placing him under the surveillance of parole officers, and 
taking his parole not to violate the law, with the knowledge that a 
second offence will subject him to detention in a reformatory, on 
proof of the facts before a jury, for an indefinite period. In a great 
majority of the cases so releaged on parole the narrow escape from 
confinement and the dread of prompt privation of liberty will prevent 
the offender from committing crime a second time, and cause him to 
lead a more circumspect life. He will have no more serious ob- 
stacle to encounter in an honest attempt to secure the respect of his 
fellow-citizens than the reputation of having led a somewhat wild or 
reckless youth. He will not add one more to already overcrowded 
prison cells, and the community will be saved the expense of his 
maintenance in a school of crime. Should he, however, relapse into 
crime, it will be evidence either of inherent depravity or morbid 
conditions that require reformatory treatment, with a view to his 


restoration and the building up of his character. 


Here the same 
careful individual treatment should be applied that is given to a first 


offender at an intermediate reformatory, on the same principle, 


though not in the same form, as is given to a troublesome boy at 


home or at school,— more severe, more penal, more disciplinary, but 
always individual and remedial. 

The time for dark and dismal dungeons——even for very grave 
offenders or quite incorrigible ones—is past. The conventional 
lofty wall, massive barred windows, and other characteristics of the 
dungeon keep, if still appropriate for these, are never so for persons 
not intrinsically vicious or dangerous, whose lives in the sight of 
God are, it may be, no worse than those of their unimprisoned fel- 
lows. That perfectly innocent witnesses, the untried, who are inno- 
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cent in the eye of the law, and those guilty of trifling offences, should 
require such surroundings, is preposterous and shameful. Here is 
where the State’s money may be economized. Comparatively inex 
pensive houses of detention will be found adequate for these classes, 
while no expense should be spared in securing the wise and neces 
sary treatment which is best adapted for recovery to their proper 
place in society of those who have seriously sinned against the laws. 
Complaint is made in Massachusetts of the cost of probation officers, 


and some objection raised to the probation system on that ground, 
It seems to us “ penny-wise and pound-foolish ” to take this view, for 
the most liberal expenditure requisite to keep a watch on every 


offender free on probation would scarcely weigh a feather in the bal 
ance compared with the destruction of character caused by a prison 
taint and the actual fer contra cost to the community of every pro 
fessional criminal begotten by this wretched prison system, both when 
at large and in jail. We would be glad to see an account kept and a 
balance struck between the most lavish expenditure for probation 
officers and the waste by crime. And this would leave out of the 
account the moral balance. 

The time has come for the wide extension of releases on proba 
tion, we might almost say their general application to first offenders. 
Is not the era for experimentation past? and have not the evi- 
dences in England and other countries been enough to induce the 
universal adoption of the principle of mercy, with strict surveillance, 
to all persons arrested and brought before court for their first 
offence? ‘This is the point upon which we desire to lay the greatest 
stress in this report. We do not overlook the undoubted fact that 
in a portion of these cases the mercy will be misplaced; but we be- 
lieve it will result in an average diminution in the amount of crime, 
and that is what the community is to look at. The recidivists will 
receive their reward when, upon a second arrest, they are committed 
to the reformatory on an indefinite sentence, with a chance to re- 
deem their character by yielding to a course of nutrition, discipline, 
and instruction, as medicine for their criminal propensities. 

The next step is the extension of the admirable methods of the 
reformatory —let us call it the Elmira method, or the Brockway 
method, if you please —to every prison for corrigibles, not merely 
to young men under thirty, not merely to felons during their first 
period of commitment, but to every person who is under restraint for 
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crime, except those who are very doubtful of recovery. For all cor- 
rigibles the old-fashioned plan of lying in prison till a term expires — 
. plan which was based on the retributive principle is futile and 
inadequate. Something better iS discovered. Even industrious 
labor alone, which assuages the bitterness of imprisonment, and 
creatly diminishes the morbid self-consumption which is the mos- 
disastrous result of idle incarceration, goes a very short distance 
toward entire rehabilitation compared with the Brockway method of 
individual treatment, by cultivating the moral forces in a man 
through the physical and intellectual. 

We believe that this treatment should be for an indefinite terms 
and by this we by no means intend a perpetual term, but a term the 
release from which should not be based upon any idea that an im- 
prisonment of such and such a length is an equivalent for such and 
such a crime. This also had its origin in the obsolete theory of 
retribution. Opponents of the principle of undetermined sentences 
have attacked that principle as cruel, because of the alleged hope- 
lessness of a state of confinement the limit of which cannot be 
seen. In point of fact, it is the most merciful and hopeful form of 
imprisonment possible, because its duration is in the prisoner’s own 
hands, and depends upon his submission to be a good citizen, self- 
respecting, obedient to law, and considerate of the rights of others. 

The decision of the period for release must be in the power of 
prison commissioners, or of some authority as wise and just as can 
be secured, who will act upon systematic and full information as to 
each particular case, 

We have made an exception from this treatment of the persons re- 
garded as incorrigible. But for them also the commitment should 
be indeterminate as to duration, and, in a stricter sense, as likely to 
be more permanent. Like a hospital for incurables, the prison for 
them would accommodate a much smaller annual number than that 
for the shorter term convicts. It would be costly to maintain and 
costly to build, by reason of the greater necessity for security; but 


in this case the outlay will repay the community, for the reason that 


it will save society from frequent depredations and the expense of 


repeated trials. And even in their case, inasmuch as, “ while the 
lamp holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may return,” we are not 
sure that the Brockway idea will not apply, with modifications 
adapted to the conditions. The problem would be a tougher one, 
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but the conduct and even the hearts of these hardened men would 
sometimes prove capable of softening. 

The same modifications, therefore, which we would propose for 
corrigibles, may be applied also to incorrigibles, as far as the unfixed 
sentence and the reformatory methods are concerned. Less appli 
cable to them would be the treatment upon release ; but few of them, 
probably, would ever live to be released. Yet, if supposed incor 
rigibles ever should be, it might well be on a parole, extending to a 
year, eighteen months, or two years, according to the judgment of 
the commissioners as to the more or less entire rehabilitation of the 
discharged prisoner. 

Keeping reformation in mind as the fundamental of all treatment 
for crime, we come back to the class heretofore referred to, who 
have usually been dealt with pre-eminently in a retributive sense, 
and who ought pre-eminently, on the contrary, to be subjects for 
reformation; that is, inebriates. It need not be said that society 
has itself to blame that drunkenness exists in America to a degree 
unheard of elsewhere. We need not say that the enormous business 
of saloons for the sole purpose of selling intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage ought to be prohibited by law. What we are now con 
cerned with is how to deal with its victims after the mischief is done 
And for these, no less than the other two classes, and again for a 
somewhat different reason, an unfixed sentence should be imposed, 
not to a dungeon, not to a reformatory, but to a State or county 
hospital for inebriates, the one object being to cure the patient, to 
break the habit that binds him hand and foot, and to restore him to 
a condition of abstemiousness and usefulness in his community. In 
his case the violation of law should surely be treated as if it were a 
disease, as, indeed, it has too often become. But, although unde: 
sentence, the folly in his case of a brief sentence, such as is usually 
imposed, just long enough to make him frightfully thirsty, is too 
manifest to need more than mention. For him nothing is of any 
use but a long and indefinite term; as in insanity, to last until cured. 
Thus in every phase of crime requiring detention, inebriety included, 
it is. shown that the sentence should be indeterminate. How should 
it be otherwise, when the term sentence is the child merely of ven 
geance, paying the criminal so many weeks’ worth of imprisonment for 
such an amount of crime? It cannot be otherwise, if the theory of 
reformation is the correct basis of treatment for crime, than that the 
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proper term of detention cannot be adjudged beforehand, but must 


depend upon factors in each case undetermined in advance; and in 
each, therefore, sentence should be imposed to the inebriate hospital, 
to the reformatory, or to the penitentiary, there to be detained until, 
in the judgment of the proper authorities, restored to correct habits, 
and then released on parole. 

for the carrying of these views into practical effect, we would 
urge: 

1. The abandonment of county jails by every State as a factor in 
its penal system. 

2. Reform schools for boys and girls. 

3. One or more houses of correction and reformation for misde 
meanants, such as inebriates, vagrants, etc., with thorough provision 
for hard work and a hospital for habitual drunkards. 

;. A series of houses of detention for persons awaiting trial and 
for witnesses, each State being districted into groups of counties for 
this purpose. 

5. Iwo or more reformatories, on the Brockway plan, for corri 
vible offenders of the male sex and of any age above sixteen. 

6. One woman’s reformatory. 

7. One or more penitentiaries for the incorrigible class. 

8. One hospital for the criminal insane. 

In conclusion, we express our belief that much disadvantage 
arises from the inequalities of the penal statutes in different States, 
and that benefit would result from a convention in which all the 
States would be represented by gubernatorial appointments of jurists 
or of men learned in the law of their several States, for the purpose 
of harmonizing, if possible, their criminal codes, and correcting the 
ancient defects which had their origin in the ignorance of a bygone 
age, 

The long continuance of “black holes” in the most enlightened 
States, of errors in criminal jurisprudence long since exposed, and of 

lame and impotent systems after their evils are known, is discredit- 
able to our civilization. It looks as though this generation were not 
in earnest in the desire to diminish crime. “If ye know these 


things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
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THE PROBATION SYSTEM. 
BY CHARLTON J. LEWIS, NEW YORK. 


The history of imprisonment remains to be written. In ancient 


times it was the method of restraining foes and of safely keeping 


those who were accused for trial or for punishment. Gradually 
grew up in the last century the substitution of prisons for enormous 
fines, whippings, mutilations, and death. The influence of compas 
sion was the most important in bringing it about. Side by side with 
this substitution arose new notions of mitigating the pains, and espe 
cially the moral sufferings of prisoners. It is only in very recent 
times that imprisonment has been studiea in penal codes as a means 
of distributing exact justice to offenders, by proportioning the 
length of sentences to the supposed enormity of offences and the 
supposed desert of criminals. ‘This principle has in recent years 
reached its highest development in the penal codes of many na 
tions, that of Italy being the most elaborate. The drafting of such 
codes has been called a science; and in the administration of them 
the courts and officers of the law, in every civilized land, are now 
required, when a criminal is detected and tried, to attach to the pai 
ticular deed proved against him one of the many names of offences 
defined in the law, and to determine, within the prescribed limits, 
how many months or years of prison life he deserves to suffer as 
retribution for the deed. 

Meanwhile, though penal law has moved steadily in these old ruts, 
the conscience and intelligence of the age have advanced beyond it. 
Men have come to see that retribution for offences is no part of the 
duty of society; and that it is, in its nature, impossible. ‘The im 
practicability of framing a scale of guilt, and attaching its degrees to 
offences by name, has been proved by innumerable trials. No two 
codes agree, even in broad outlines; and a comparison of them 
shows that no principle in framing them is attainable. Nor, if a 
perfect code were conceivable, and were actually devised, could its 
administration be made approximately equitable. The degree of 
indignation felt by the judge is, of course, the determining influence 
in fixing the sentence; but no two judges are just alike in their moral 
constitution, nor indeed is any one judge so uniform in his impulses 
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ff wrath against wrong that he can be expected to proportion his 
severity, even to his own conceptions of guilt, by a uniform scale. 
ty any test whatever, which is impersonal, the entire system of sen- 
tences to imprisonment, according to the degree of the offence, is a 
tangled mass of injustices and absurdities, such as needs but to be 
examined in order that the moral sense of mankind shall revolt 
against it. 

Further, the idea out of which this system has grown is funda- 
mentally false. ‘To repay men for crime according to their deserts 
is the professed aim of our penal codes. ‘The statement of the aim 
is the exposure of its futility. The law itself carefully excludes from 
the trial of a criminal every element of an inquest into his deserts 
by limiting it to the particular charge formulated in the indictment 
and by restricting in many ways the discretion and powers of the 
court. Were judges and juries invested with all the attributes of the 
\lmighty they could not administer the existing penal laws of any 
country with any tolerable approach to equity. The effort is as use 
less as the achievement is impossible. All practical students of the 
subject know that the theory of retribution has no value in the police 
work of the world. As a matter of fact, its advocates long ago aban- 
doned the defence of the principle. No one outside of the small 
circle of technical students, who draft codes, any longer pretends 
that there is a semblance of justice in the distribution of terms of 
imprisonment as penalties. They have fallen back on two pretexts 
as the bulwarks of the system: first, that the fear of the punish- 
ments prescribed by law has a deterrent power to keep men from 
committing offences ; and, secondly, that these penalties are a natu- 
ral expression of moral indignation against crime, by which society 
as a whole associates itself with the Divine Ruler of men and imi 
tates his government. 

There is no time to-day to discuss these pretexts in detail. [am 


convinced that both are without force. ‘That the fear of detection 


deters some men from crime is true. It is also true that the law, by 


specifying and defining the acts which society regards as wrong, con- 
tributes to the education of conscience and the formation of orderly 
and right habits among its members. But all this does not tend in 
any degree to prove that a law which falsely professes to render to 
every offender his due is necessary or useful. On the other hand, 


the pretence of investing the law with divine attributes is a mockery 
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of Heaven. We degrade the conception of God’s wrath against sin 
when we confound it with the anger of a police justice and a 
pickpocket. We destroy the spirituality and nobility of religious 
thought when we compare the decree of the all-wise, all-just Creator, 


who looks upon the heart and weighs the whole life in unerring 


scales, with the sentence of the judge, specifying a term of confine 
ment, within narrow legal limits, upon the technical proof of a single 
act. 

Let us face the truth, The system of imprisonment for definite 
terms as retribution for individual offences is an utter failure. It is 
without reason in principle; it is without practical value. It has 
broken down in philanthropy, in morals, and in experience. While 
it has controlled and inspired the general legislation of nations 
against crime, therefore it has failed to satisfy statesmen, philan 
thropists, and social students, and has met with a steadily increasing 
protest and revolt from them all. The system seemed a generation 
ago to be firmly intrenched in public opinion, and its critics were 
almost voiceless. But a gradual, silent change has taken place, 
until now it is modified, weakened, undermined in every direction. 
Even the penal codes themselves begin to bear strong traces of the 
revolt against it. 

Thus, in many jurisdictions, prisons for retributory confinement 
have been made, in a greater or less degree, institutions for the 
reform of criminals, the aim of retaliation giving way in part to that 
of education. With this in view the principle of shortening the 
confinement for good behavior and that of release upon parole have 
been widely introduced. Instead of such prisons, reformatories 
have been built for young criminals or first offenders, in which the 
entire organization is devised for the purpose of fitting the inmates 
for free and useful life. Several States have adopted the indetermi 
nate sentence, either generally, for all offenders confined in particu- 
lar institutions, or at the discretion in each case of the court. Each 
of these improvements is in itself a distinct abandonment of the en- 
tire theory on which our penal codes are constructed, and logically 
involves the rejection of all retaliatory punishment, the overthrow of 
the system of apportioned periods of imprisonment, and the adop- 
tion of the principle that the sole end of criminal law is the protec- 
tion of society. But logical consistency is as yet unknown in the 
criminal law of any community. No comprehensive and consistent 
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system of penal law, founded on this true conception of the duty of 
vovernment, has yet been framed and proposed, much less enacted 
In any country. 

Of all recent encroachments upon the traditional system of criminal 
urisprudence, the most significant and the most momentous in its 
promise is that which is before us for discussion to-day. Its origin 
was not in theory, but in local experience. It is true that, early in 
i870, Emile de Girardin, the famous Parisian editor and sociologist, 
published a series of articles in his daily journal, Za Liberté, show- 
ing the failure of imprisonment as a penalty, the practical effect of the 
prison system as the educating institution of the criminal class, and 
the necessity of a great reform by which all first offenders should be 
made the wards of the community, and placed in social relations 
inder every influence of restraint and training which society can 
ring to bear to fit them for social life. But these papers were 
doubtless unknown to the humane laborers who introduced the pro 
bation system in Boston a few years later. Nearly twenty-five years 
ago an old man of leisure and of the highest benevolence became 
known in the criminal courts of Boston as a watchful friend of every 
friendless youth dragged before them. Father Cook was a practical 
philanthropist, who sought to do good to the needy in each individual 


case as he met with it, and left the theories of law to others. He 


came every day to learn whether among the unfortunates seized as 
culprits there were any who were innocent, or any whose error was 


but an incident strange to the tenor of life and without root in 


character, or any who were not yet hardened, but in whom there was 
hope, under proper guidance, of penitence and reform. He inves 
tigated each case, and was gladly accepted by the courts as an 
adviser. His experience and his insight into human nature gave 
weight to his intercession. When there was a »rospect of saving the 
accused from a life of crime, he voluntarily accepted his guardian 
ship; and the judges were eager to place such cases in his charge. 
Thus he became, informally and without official position, the recog 
nized probation officer for the young offenders of Boston; and scores 


of boys were saved by him from entering the prison which would 


have been their hell, and were restored to self-respect and indepen 
dence, 


In 1878 the first law on the subject was passed, requiring 
the appointment of a probation officer for the city of Boston; and 


the courts were so wise and so fortunate as to obtain in this office 
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the services of the late Edward H. Savage, formerly chief of polic« 
of the city, who filled it for fourteen years, till his death, with self 
sacrificing zeal and with an efficiency which commended the system to 
general approval. In 1880 a law was passed for the whole State, 
authorizing the aldermen of each city save Boston and the select 
men of each town to establish the office; but hardly anything was 
done under it, the municipal authorities proving to be as narrow and 


destitute of enlightened enterprise in Massachusetts as elsewhere 
In 1891 the late Governor William E, Russell, in his inaugural ad 
dress, brought the principle of this reform impressively before the 
public mind, and recommended the universal adoption of the Proba 
tion System; and on May 28 of that year a law was passed requi! 


ing the criminal courts to appoint probation officers throughout the 
Commonwealth, and defining their powers and duties. Successive 
amendments have improved the system by increasing the number of 
such officers, by adding a woman to the force in Boston to take charge 
of the cases of female offenders, and by enlarging the powers of the 
courts, through these almoners of their bounty, to grant efficient 
help to these most needy dependents. 

A commission appointed in 1896 to investigate the Charitable and 
Reformatory Interests and Institutions of the Commonwealth reports 
that this probation system has worked with admirable results, and 
advises its further enlargement. Meanwhile, year by year, the legis 
lature has in many ways relaxed and modified the traditional notions 
of criminal justice. The authorities are now permitted to release on 
parole prisoners with not more than six months to serve, all convicts 
sentenced for the first offence who have served two-thirds of their 
time, after the reductions allowed for good behavior, and even those 
confined as habitual criminals, upon proof of reformation. ‘Thus 
the old notions of retribution have been abandoned, and a steady 
approach made to the principle that no man should be confined in 
prison who can with safety to society be free. In many other States 
of the Union penal codes have been modified in the same direction. 
Reformatories have been built, the indeterminate sentence has been 
authorized, the parole of prisoners deemed worthy of trust has been 
permitted. The probation system in its full extent has been recom. 
mended by Prison Boards for adoption. A similar method of deal- 
ing with juvenile offenders has been practised in Great Britain with 
extraordinarily good results for several years, and delegations from 
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some countries of the continent of Europe have recently visited 
Massachusetts to study the system with a view to its introduction at 
home. Another significant fact in this connection is that the State 
prisoners of North Carolina have for many months been led out 
ipon the open highways with no guard save one foreman for each 
gang, to do hard work in making roads. ‘They have been subject to 
no more restraint than other laborers, seeking food and lodging 
wherever their labor took them, and in some instances in their own 
former homes. Nota single effort has been made to escape; and 
the labor has proved even more efficient than that of the average 
hired workman, while the effects on the character and temper of 
the men have proved highly beneficial. 

Ihe tendency of the times, then, is already to reduce to a mini 
mum the use of stone walls and iron bars for the confinement of 
men. ‘There has never been any pretext for the general and 
indiscriminate adoption of imprisonment for offenders against law 
except the utterly baseless and exploded fancy that it could be dis- 
tributed in proportion to their desert. In olden times, when the 
prison was used simply to detain people who were wanted for trial 
or punishment, or to restrain a foeman’s liberty, there was at least 
an intelligible purpose in it. The assertion sometimes made that 
jails are meant to hold people who cannot safely be left at large has 
no meaning at all in our penal systems. Can anything be more 
absurd than a law which declares that, if a man picks a pocket, his 
liberty shall be inconsistent with the safety of society for at least six 
months, but not more than three years; while, if he steals at night 
from a dwelling, his neighbors will need this protection for at least 
two years, but he will surely be fit for freedom after ten? Our 
scheme for assigning periods of confinement to particular crimes has 
no relation whatever to the safety of society or the fitness of men 
for liberty. We have now abandoned the superstition that such 
sentences are a just recompense to offenders. ‘They have, therefore, 
no foundation whatever in principle. ‘They are merely a relic of 
ge of 
civilization. Until the method by which government shall deal with 


beliefs and forms of thought which belong to an earlier sta 


crime is considered as a question of social science, wholly uninflu- 


enced by the traditional codes, there can be no clear conception even 
of the nature of the problem. 


There is very grave doubt whether, on the whole, our prisons do 
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not do more harm than good. For a century past they have been in 
every country the great schools of crime. Men are sent to them 
on trifling charges, and corrupted for life. Thousands of innocent 
persons, detained on mistaken accusations or as witnesses, have 
been consigned to degrading associations and made criminals by 
them. Thousands of others, condemned for a sudden impulse or a 
temporary weakness, which did not prove a depraved character, have 
been shut out from hope and forced to become enemies of mankind 
The graduates of the prison, with the rarest exceptions, make up the 
criminal class of Christendom. It has been the effort of philanthro 
pists, from the days of John Howard, to reform the prisons them 
selves, and to put an end to the filth and vile companionship, the 
idleness and vice, the irresponsible and brutal government, which 
has made so many of them images of hell. But even in these 
respects the reform is sadly imperfect; and its difficulties are better 
understood, the more the effort is pressed. In the richest States of 
our own Union, and amid the universal charities of our day, there are 
a hundred institutions maintained at the public cost which are carry 
ing on their work of destroying body and soul. Nor would the end 
of the reform be accomplished if every prison and jail in the world 
were at once made the home of cleanliness, industry, and Christian 
education. ‘The fact remains that the solitary life of a prison is 
unnatural, It crushes the social habits and instincts, and unfits men 
for life among their fellows. Take a young man of average capacity 
and conscience, whom you wish to train for useful citizenship, and 
lock him up for one, five, or ten years, and you will not have helped 
him. You will have maimed him, mind, heart, and soul, for all the 
future. If he is a weak or passionate or unruly nature, prone to 
disorder, in need of all the training naturally gained by social inte: 
course, and by steering his own career among men, is he helped by 
depriving him of human society and of the habit of self-regulation and 
self-guidance ? Is he helped by branding him forever with the name 
of convict, prison-bird, felon, enemy of mankind? No: true prison 
reform consists in doing away as far as possible with prisons. 

These considerations show that the probation system is in its 
infancy. It is the partial and tentative expression of a great prin 
ciple which is susceptible of vast extension and of general applica- 
tion. It points to wholly new and rational methods of dealing 
with crime. How to prevent offences, not how to avenge them, 
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must be the study of organized society. The elimination of the 


a criminal class must be the aim of criminal law. ‘The abolition of 
% icademies of crime, supported by the State under the name of 
®) prisons, and the substitution, instead of indiscriminate imprison 
p 


ment as penalties, of such treatment of offenders as is best adapted 
to rescue humanity from its weaknesses and depravity, is an essen 
tial part of the reform. With a wisdom rarely attained by legisla 
tors the Massachusetts Probation Act of 1891 provides: — 


Section 3. Each probation officer shall inquire into the nature 
of every criminal case brought before the court under whose juris 
= diction he acts, and may recommend that avy ferson committed by 

, said court be placed upon probation. ‘The court may place the 
person so convicted in the care of said probation officer for such 
time and upon such conditions as may seem proper. 


No exception is made. ‘The principle is of universal application, 
without reference to the name, definition, or supposed degree of the 
offence. The law is bold and universal in its consistency. The 
question for the court, upon the information of the probation officer, 
is simply whether it is safe for society that the prisoner go at large. 
It is not complicated by the irrelevant question whether the offence 
for which he is convicted bears one name or another,— whether it is 


drunkenness, assault, robbery, arson, or murder. It is true that the 


administrators of the law have hitherto been timid, and are every 

where bound in the fetters of traditional fallacies, so that its prac 

tical application has been limited to what are called petty offenders. 
Even the authors and the foremost advocates of the law have as 
yet not dared to demand its enforcement in cases of crimes which 
bear ugly names and are connected in the penal code with long 
periods of confinement. But the time has come to cast aside these 
fetters, and proclaim with boldness that, apart from the confirmed 
and habitual criminals whose whole lives are a revolt against civil 
order, the worst use you can put a man to is to make a State pris- 
oner of him, and that the confinement of a human being in a jail 
can never be justified by any act he has committed, nor by any 
consideration but the conviction that he cannot, with safety to 
others, be left at large. A necessary consequence of the same 
principle is that, if in any case confinement becomes necessary, it 


must be continued until the offender is himself changed, and it is 
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safe to make him free. The Probation System and the Indeter- 


minate Sentence are complements of one another, and essential 
parts of any true reform of criminal jurisprudence. 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCES. 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING, 


SECRETARY MASSACHUSETTS PRISON ASSOCIATION. 


The definite sentence had its origin in the theory regarding crime 
which prevailed centuries ago. A crime was then an act for which 
the State must retaliate upon the offender. It had its commercial 
bearings and aspects also. The State endeavored to estimate the 
amount of punishment which would, in some undefined way, equal 
the offence, and to measure off to the offender an amount of suffer- 
ing or loss which should be the equivalent of his evil deed,—that he 
should be harmed as much as he had harmed another, or, if his of- 
fence were one created arbitrarily by the State, to affix to it a com- 
mercial value and an equivalent penalty. 

This theory dealt only with the past. It took no account of the 
interests of the criminal for the future, or even of the enormous in- 
terests of the State which are bound up in the future of the criminal. 
It assumed that the relations between the State and its delinquent 
subject would end when his term of imprisonment expired ; that the 
transaction between the State and such subject would be completed 
when he had “paid” the penalty; and that, in fixing the punish- 
ment, the relations were merely those of debtor and creditor. The 
only other thought of the State, in punishing an offender, was that 
it might be possible to deter him or some other person from com- 
mitting other offences. 

The natural outcome of this theory was the system of definite sen- 
tences,— the measuring off of so much penalty for so much crime,— 
and a prison system which had for its main purpose the sure con- 
finement of prisoners, and the imposition of a certain amount of dis- 
comfort, by compulsory labor, deprivation of privileges, etc. The 
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transaction ended, finally, by the discharge of the prisoner into the 
world, regardless of his fitness for a free life. 

Che contention of those who favor the indeterminate sentence has 
been, to a considerable extent, against the definite sentence itself. 
It should be against the theories upon which it is based, for the 
definite sentence is, in the main, consistent with those theories; and, 
if they are to prevail, it cannot be overthrown. 

The theory upon which the indeterminate sentence is based differs 
from the old theory at every point. It denies that a crime is an act 
for which the State must retaliate upon the offender. If the individ- 
ual who is harmed cannot and should not retaliate, it is not easy to 
see how the State can do so in his behalf. The State is not an 
avenger, with a mission to right the wrong which a criminal has 
done, but is to try to right the criminal, that he may cease to do 
wrong. A crime has no commercial relations, aspects, or value. 
he State cannot estimate the amount of punishment which will 
equal the offence, and is unable to measure off to the offender an 
amount of suffering or loss which is the equivalent of his evil deed. 
lhe injury which the offender inflicted upon another cannot be esti- 
mated. One person suffers ten times as much as another from two 
blows of exactly the same force or from the loss of a hundred 
dollars. And one prisoner suffers more in a month than his com- 
panion does in a year. Even if it were desirable to do so, it is im- 
practicable to “make the punishment fit the crime.” It could not 
be done, even if offences were exactly alike, or if sentences for sim- 
ilar offences were exactly equal in length. 

Nor should crime be dealt with as a past act merely. The State 
has a greater interest in the criminal’s future than it has in his past. 
It has great interests bound up in his development, mentally, 
morally, physically, and spiritually. The relations between the crim- 
inal and the State are perpetual. ‘They should change as he 


changes. They should not change until he changes. They are not 


those of debtor and creditor, which will cease when the penalty 


is “paid.” The imposition and service of a sentence are not the 
completion of a transaction between the State and one of its delin- 
quent subjects. The decision, by the court, that he has broken 
one of the laws, establishes a new relation. He should be treated 
as a criminal, not for a definite time, fixed in advance by a judge, 
who tries to estimate the value of his one wrong act, but for an in- 
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definite period, to be terminated by those who have him constantl, 
in view, when they have reason to believe that he has ceased to be 
a criminal. And lest their decision, made while the prisoner is 
under wholesome restraints and stimulated by the impulse of a 


great desire for freedom, should not be a correct one, his release is 
conditional; and the continuance of the liberty won by him in 
prison depends upon a continuance in well-doing outside. ‘Thus th 
punishment is made to fit the criminal at all times, and not * to fi 
the crime” at a given time. 

This view of crime and punishment necessitates a change of 
system. If the old theories are to prevail, the definite sentence must 
be continued. If punishment is the main purpose of imprisonment, 
the term must naturally be fixed in advance by a judge, who shal! 
decide how much shall be imposed for the offence committed. It 
has never been done successfully; but there is no better way of 
dealing with a single, definite, past act than to commit the decision 
to a judicial officer. 

But the adoption of the other theory involves the imposition of 
indeterminate sentences. The reason for imprisoning a certain mem 
ber of society is not merely that he has done a wrong act, but that he 
‘is a wrong-doer. His criminal act may properly be taken as a proof 
that he has such a character that he is unfit to be at large. It may 
not be true. His act may have been something entirely apart from 
himself, as reprehensible to him as it is to others. He may be fai 
better than his deed, or far worse. But it is fair to assume that it 
justifies his removal from the community. 

If this assumption is well founded, what should the State do 
next? Plainly, it should attempt to change his character. It owes 
this, in a way, to the offender; but it certainly owes it to itself. 
The expense of maintaining a prison is very large. If nothing is 
done to change the character of prisoners, most of this money is 
wasted. If they come out unchanged, the imprisonment has _ pro- 
tected society for a brief period only. Permanent protection is 
secured only when the criminal is led to discontinue criminal pur- 
suits. 

The indeterminate sentence makes the direct appeal to the pris 
oner to reform. ‘The definite sentence is understood by him to be a 
penalty for his wrong act. He knows that at the end of a given 
term he will be discharged, even if he is known to be determined to 
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continue a criminal life. The indeterminate sentence emphasizes 
the fact that he must change his character to secure release. The 
definite sentence turns his attention to the past: the indeterminate 
sentence directs it to the future. In imposing the definite sentence, 
the main question is, “* What did he do?” with the question, ‘* What 
was he?” in a subordinate place. In imposing the indeterminate 
sentence, both of these questions are asked; but another and more 
important one is added, ‘* What will he be?” or “When will he be 
changed?” No judge can answer this question in advance, and 
the time of his discharge should not be fixed until it has been an 
swered. The wisest of men cannot tell what will be the effect 
of imprisonment in any given case. One who is to take away 
another’s liberty should have great knowledge, judgment, and _ skill. 
rhe wise restoration to the community of one who has committed 
crime is a task even more difficult and more important to the com- 
munity, and requires the same qualifications. ‘The knowledge can 
only be obtained by those who have the opportunity of testing the 
prisoner, and of knowing his conduct under varying circumstances ; 
namely, the prison authorities. It is absurd to suppose that any 
judge can tell in 1897 whether a criminal will be fit to return to 
the community in rgoo or not. Under the indeterminate sentence 
the decision regarding the time of release is postponed until fitness 
for release can be ascertained. If a man ought to be sent to prison, 
he ought to be kept there until his character is changed. 

If a prisoner is not to be discharged until he is fit to be at liberty, 
the State should endeavor to prepare him for release. The the 
ories which underlie the indeterminate sentence therefore demand a 
changed prison system. The central purpose in such a system 
should be the reformation of the inmates, and all the machinery 
used in the treatment of prisoners should be devised with this 
purpose. Each should be treated as an individual. ‘The defects of 
one may be mental; of another, moral; of another, physical. The 
crime of one may be due to a lack of moral sense; that of another, 


toa lack of common sense. The State should try to remedy the 


defects of each. To make one’s release depend upon reformation, 
and take no measures to secure it or to test it, is unfair to the pris- 
oner and to the State. 

The indeterminate sentence compels the treatment of prisoners as 
individuals. No one doubts that the man whose crime is wilful 
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should be treated differently from the one who slipped by accident 
Under the definite sentence, food, clothing, discipline, are the same 
for all, the only difference between different classes being in the 
length of the term of confinement. When prison treatment depends 
upon present character, and not merely upon a past act, the adjust- 
ment will be more intelligent. 

The leading criticism of the indeterminate system is that it puts 
judicial powers upon executive officers. But it is plain that making 
a decision as to the time when a criminal shall return to society is 
not a judicial act, but a function of administration. The discharg 
ing board does not take away any legal rights from the prisoner. 
He forfeited those when he committed his crime. The adjudica- 
tion relative to his guilt, and the decision that he has forfeited his 
liberty, are judicial acts, to be performed by a court. ‘The restora 
tion of his liberty, though affecting him incidentally, is more impor- 
tant to the community than to the prisoner. It is therefore left in 
the hands of those best qualified to determine whether he can be 
allowed to go at large with safety to the community. Depriving one 
of his liberty must be a judicial act: restoring that liberty is an 
executive act. 

It should be added that the release of a prisoner from an inde- 
terminate sentence is not an act of “clemency” or “mercy.’’ We 
speak of “the demands of justice” as if they were met by the 
imprisonment of the criminal. But the great “demand” of justice 
is that the wrong-doer shall become the right-doer at heart. When 
a man is released from confinement without a change of character, 
this ‘‘demand”’ is not met. When one has proved his purpose to 
live correctly, and is discharged in consequence, there is neither 
“mercy” nor “clemency” in the release. He is merely treated 
justly. 

The hope for the general adoption of the indeterminate sentence 
lies in two things,—in the better results obtained wherever it has 
a fair trial and in the increasing intelligence of the people regard- 
ing crime and its punishment. The old theory is losing its hold. 
New ones are securing attention. They are based upon certain 
propositions which are coming to be generally held. Among them 
are these: — 

That punishment should be made to fit the crime rather than the 
criminal. 
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[hat character, and not actions, should be the ground of treat- 
ment. 

fhat a criminal act furnishes little proof regarding the real 
character or criminality of the offender. 

That the criminal has forfeited his right to liberty, not for a 
definite time, fixed in advance, as the penalty for a single act, but 
until such time as he shall cease to have a criminal character. 

That this cannot be ascertained before the convict begins his 
imprisonment, 

[hat it is unfair to the community to release an unreformed 
criminal, 

rhat the reformation of the criminal is one of the great purposes 
of imprisonment. 

That the State is under obligation to endeavor to reform him. 

That his release should be conditional, so that he can be returned 
if it is found that his reformation was not complete. 

That in the course of time, when his reformation has been proved, 
he should be fully discharged. 

There is no controversy regarding any of these propositions. 
When one asks whether a system of definite sentences is consistent 


with their acceptance, there is but one answer,— an emphatic nega- 


tive. The propositions must stand. Legislation must come to this 
standard. The principle of the definite sentence is unsound, and 
its results are unsatisfactory. ‘The indeterminate sentence is con- 
sistent with sound theories of government, with what is known of 
human nature, with the best interests of the community and of the 
prisoner, and has produced good results. Its advocates are no 
longer upon the defensive; and its general adoption— not for 
reformatories merely, but for all institutions dealing with criminals, 
not for young offenders only, but for all classes, from the petty 
misdemeanant to the incorrigible felon — is only a question of time. 
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EUROPEAN PRISONS. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSIONER. 


European prisons differ in different countries and in the same 
country as much as prisons in different States and in the same 
State in the United States. The impressions one may get from 
European prisons depend somewhat on the route of the traveller and 
his opportunities for seeing the best and the worst. It is the object 
of this brief paper simply to point to some features of European 
prisons and prison administration which seem to be worthy of study 
or of imitation in the United States. 

The influence of the International Prison Congresses in Europe 
has been seen in the development of new ideals and standards in 
penal laws and penal administration. A certain physical standard, 
for instance, of excellence in prison construction, is now generally) 
accepted among the highest civilized nations. Nearly all the en- 
lightened nations of Europe are trying to move out of the bad condi 
tions of a previous age. Whenever new prisons are erected, they 
are built with reference to modern standards as to light, air, and 
sanitary conditions. In respect to physical structure, some of the 
finest prisons in the world are found in England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy. It 
takes time, however, and money to make the change from the old to 
the new; and progress must be gradual. In Great Britain the 
change has been pretty well made; and most of the old dilapi- 
dated or inferior prisons have been abandoned, and newer and 
better ones substituted. England is practically on a modern system. 
France is thoroughly progressive in spirit, and has achieved some 
splendid results. In Za Sanéé, at Paris, the French have shown 
what they mean by a modern prison. In the departments, however, 
they are still hampered by the lack of good buildings. Many of 
them are simply old feudal castles, which have been turned into 
departmental prisons. They are ill adapted to the purpose; and, 
though one of them which I visited last smmer had inner walls of 
nine feet in thickness, yet they offer no security against the escape 
of prisoners, and do not furnish proper conditions for reformatory 
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influences. ‘The same is true of Italy. One of the finest prisons in 
the world is in Rome. But it will take some time for Italy to aban- 
don its old and badly constructed prisons of a previous age. 

[he separate, or cellular, system has been accepted in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and in other parts of the Continent as the idea 
system. Much emphasis is laid upon it by many leaders. I cannot 
but think that its value has been greatly overrated. A new interest 
has been awakened in Europe in the reformatory system as it has 
been applied and developed in this country, especially with reference 
to young prisoners. 

My object, however, is not to point out the defects in European 


systems so much as some of the advantages which they have 


secured. 
Penal Codes.— \nseparable from every prison system are the 
criminal laws under which sentences are imposed. At the Inter- 


national Prison Congress one section is always devoted to the 
important subject of criminal law. Different States in Europe have 
seen that it is not only necessary to reconstruct their prisons, but to 
revise their criminal codes. France has done much in this direction, 
and is considering further revision; Switzerland likewise. Italy 
has but lately thoroughly overhauled its criminal code and elimi- 
nated ancient and barbaric features. One great advantage which 
France, Italy, and other European countries have over the United 
States is that their criminal codes are made to cover the whole 
extent of their country. ‘They do not have the difficulties which 
arise from separate State or provincial codes. ‘Thus in the United 
States we not only have no well-digested federal code, but each of 
our forty-five States has its own code. ‘The complications, contra- 
dictions, practical and ethical, which arise from such inconsistent 
estimates of the character of crimes and the punishment to be 
awarded to them, are well known to every one who has given the 
slightest attention to the subject. While different cities may natu- 
rally have different municipal regulations, according to local ideas as 
to the best way to regulate the health of a community, to protect life 
and to maintain order, yet, when it comes to the definition and 
classification of crimes and the administration of penalties, our 
law should represent, not a local tradition or sentiment, but the 
moral standards of a whole State and the intelligence of the best 
developed civilization. To divide off codes by arbitrary, political, 
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or by physiographical boundaries is unnatural and unethical. | 
prevents the application of even-handed justice and of uniform treat- 
ment of crime and criminals. A prisoner who is arrested in France 
or in Italy knows that, so far as the criminal code is concerned, the 
pressure of law will be equal anywhere within the bounds of those 
nations. The code may be good or bad, but it is at least consistent. 
The moral and legal distinctions drawn in different States of the 
United States are so confused and contradictory as to be a parody 
upon our civilization. The differences arise, of course, from ou: 
theories of local government; and it is not easy to see how uniform- 
ity can be attained in the United States without a development of 
the idea that crimes should at least be classified on certain broad 
lines of distinction, which should cover the whole country. There 
are two elements in every criminal code. One is that of classifying 
crimes and providing tests for classification, and the other is the 
affixing of penalties. If we could secure a more general uniformity 
in the classification of crime, the adoption of the indeterminate sen- 
tence would be the best solution for penalties. 

The Congress of the United States has just made an appropria- 
tion for the codification and revision of the criminal laws of the 
United States, and a commission of three members has been ap- 
pointed by the President to do this work. It is a part of the plan of 
the writer of this paper — in representing the United States abroad 
this summer on the International Prison Commission —to secure 
special monographs on the criminal codes of Europe. While civil 
ized nations have made progress in the classification of crime and in 
the abatement of penalties, no principles have been discovered or 
formulated under which punishments can be wisely and equitably 
scaled with reference to offences. Sufficient elasticity in a code to 
permit the adoption of the indeterminate sentence is, as before said, 
the only solution of the question yet apparent. 

Tdentificution of Criminals.— A few countries, notably France, have 
already taught us lessons in the measurement and identification of 
criminals. I do not refer here to the methods of Lombroso and his 
disciples in criminal anthropology, by which they undertake, through 
purely physical studies and external indications, to establish a 
criminal type. This method has proved thus far altogether unfruit- 
ful and unreliable. Neither Lombroso nor any of his followers has 
succeeded in demonstrating the existence of a purely criminal type. 
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While our criminal codes are less barbaric in the punishments they 
inflict, there is a tendency in their development to include, as 
offences against society, many actions which, in a lower state of 
society, would not be recognized as criminal. Laws against duel- 
ling, for instance, have been in operation since the days of Cardinal 
Richelieu; but those who violate them do it on the basis of a so-called 
code of honor, which they wrongly assume it to be their highest duty 
to defend. In the days of Richelieu the sacrifice of the nobility of 
France by this practice was enormous. Yet no criminal anthropolo- 
gist would put them with the criminal classes. ‘The same is true of 
many other offences. Even in the grosser offences, which indi- 
cate a lower and more brutal nature, no strongly marked line of 
demarcation can be drawn for the determination by physical indica- 
tions of a criminal class. I believe that most prison wardens will 
agree to this. 

More important than the establishment of a criminal zone for the 
designation of those who fall within its boundaries is the practical 
identification of criminals determined by scientific measurements 
and based upon their police and prison records. If criminal an- 
thropology is of little value to the judge and the prison director, 
criminal anthropometry is of great value in establishing the identity 
of a man, and thus connecting him with his previous history, 
whether it be good or bad. It is of great practical importance, in 
any police system, to determine the identity of a person who is 
arrested. ‘The application of the Bertillon system of measurements 
renders this not only possible, but easy, with reference to any 
person who has been previously arrested. This system is now 
adopted throughout France. ‘Thirty minutes after a man is 
arrested, it is possible to tell whether he has been arrested before, 
how many times he has been committed, and what sentences have 
been imposed. In short, the identification of a person will furnish 
the key to his record. It does not matter in what part of France 
he may be arrested: the central bureau at Paris can furnish the 
information to any police court in the republic. In the United 
States this system has been adopted in a few cities; but we are far 
behind Europe, and especially France, in this respect. Criminals go 
from State to State and from city to city. While some of them may 


be well known to the police, others have no difficulty in concealing 


their identity. The adoption of laws for cumulative sentences in 
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many of the States renders identification very important. In some 
States the criminal may be committed for twenty-five years after the 
third offence. Under such laws identification is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is to be hoped that a more general adoption of the Bertil- 
lon system in this country and a central system of registry will 
check the migration of criminals. 

Centralized Administration.— Certain countries of Europe — Eng- 
land and France, especially— have a great advantage over the 
United States in the uniformity and economy which they secure 
through centralized administration. In the United States, for 
instance, there are forty-five States, with forty-five systems of prison 
administration. ‘There is not even a central bureau of information. 
Not only are there forty-five different State systems, but even in 
the same State authority may be divided and distributed in different 
counties. For instance, in the State of Massachusetts, though we 
have a board of prison commissioners, their plenary authority only 
extends over the State institutions. They have no authority over 
the institutions of the city of Boston, and only a power of inspection 
and suggestion over the county prisons. It is apparent that we 
could get along with fewer institutions in Massachusetts, and secure 
better classification, greater uniformity and economy, and better 
reformatory results, if all the penal institutions of the State were 
under State control. The results gained in England and France 
by such centralization are beyond dispute. In the United States, 
though we cannot have federal centralization, it is very desirable 
to have State centralization, which would sufficiently preserve any 
advantages of local government. 

Prison Officials.—In Europe, prison officials have the advantage 
of a more secure tenure of office than where they are still subject, 
as with us, to the caprices of political fortune. The establishment 
of a merit system in France is supplemented by schools for the 
instruction of prison officers in their duties. Officers are detailed 
from the different departments to Paris, to receive instruction. [| 
was struck also in Prussia .with the intelligence and character of 
prison officers. Personality is a great element in any method of 
prison reform. We have obtained in the United States the services 
of many devoted and superior men in this work. They need the 
protection which comes from a secure tenure of office and oppor- 
tunity for promotion. 
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Prison Labor.— Prison labor in Europe is hampered to some 
extent, as on this side of the water, by labor agitation. I suspect, 
though I am not sure, that prison labor on the Continent is more 
diversified than with us. But in one respect they are far ahead of 
us in Europe: I mean in introducing productive labor in their jails, 

obligatory for those under sentence, and optional for those who 
are under accusation. It is not uncommon on this side for a man 
to remain several months in jail without work or the opportunity to 
get it. It is demoralizing to the prisoner and unnecessarily expen- 
sive to the State. 

Earnings of Prisoners.—Still another respect in which Europe 
has the advantage is in the very general adoption of the practice of 
allowing the prisoners a percentage of their earnings. ‘This custom 
prevails in nearly all European countries. It is a valuable aid to 
good discipline and furnishes a stimulus to energy. Half of the 
amount thus allowed to prisoners is available during their imprison- 
ment, and may be applied to the purchase of such articles as the 
director permits, or, if the prisoner is married, may go toward the 
support of his family. The amount which the prisoner may thus earn 
varies greatly in different countries on the Continent. In some cases 
itis very small. In others it amounts to a considerable sum, sufficient 


to give substantial aid to his family and to furnish the discharged 
prisoner with money for transportation to his home, to buy tools, 
and to pay his board until he can secure work. In the few Ameri- 
can States in which it has been adopted it has worked well, though 
much, of course, depends upon the rate of compensation and the 
rules under which it is secured. 


Discharged Convicts.— Two years ago, at the session of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress in Paris, | made a special study of the 
work for discharged convicts. I was somewhat surprised to find 
how much further ahead England, France, and Switzerland are than 
the United States in this matter. A report made by me through 
the State Department to the Congress of the United States has been 
published, with other special papers, in connection with the report 
of the last International Prison Congress. A few more copies of 
this report are still available for distribution on application to “ The 
United States Prison Commissioner, State Department.” At the 
time this report was prepared, two years ago, it appeared that, while 
there were ninety societies in Great Britain, nearly fifty in France, 
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and twenty-five in little Switzerland, there were not more than five 
active societies in the United States. Work of this kind, to be sure, 
is done to some extent by charity organization societies, so that 
the case against us may not be quite so bad as it seems; but the 
figures are sufficient proof that this work is here much neglected. 
We have much to learn from the experience and example of Europe 
in this direction. Especially are the Swiss methods worthy of adop 
tion, under which the prisoner is brought, some months before his 
release, into personal relation with the designated patron, who visits 
him before he leaves the prison, makes his acquaintance, gives him 
encouragement and advice, helps to reconcile him to his friends, 
takes charge of the money he has earned, and sees that it is not 
wasted on his release. ‘This direct personal interest in the prisoner 
and his welfare has been productive of the most beneficent results, 
and the percentage of recidivism in the cantons where it is applied 
has been greatly reduced. 


SIMPLICITY IN JAIL CONSTRUCTION, 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY ERNEST BICKNELL, 


SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


From the old methods of primitive jail construction we are in 
danger of going to the opposite extreme. We are likely to make 
our jails too good. ‘There is a modern tendency to leave out of ou: 
calculations in jail building two of the essential conditions ; first, a 
consideration of the persons for whose detention the jails are built; 
and, second, the persons who usually have charge of jail administra. 
tion, 

The population of the average jail is composed chiefly of people 
who know and care little about sanitary laws, The indiscriminate 
association of the innocent and first offenders with the hardened 
criminals does not, as a rule, impress them as particularly objec- 
tionable. Unsanitary habits, which are counteracted by fresh air 
and exercise in ordinary life, are carried into jail, where their un 
wholesome effects are unchecked and multiplied. 
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lhe facts are almost identically the same in regard to the average 
jail officer. His knowledge of laws of sanitation or proper rules for 
vovernment of prisoners under his control is little greater than that 
of the prisoners themselves. 

lo be counted against the efficiency of the officer, also, is the 
ineradicable inclination of the ordinary jail-keeper to pursue the line 
of least resistance. This inclination leads him to leave undone 
many important duties, and to do harmful things or permit them to 
be done in order to avoid displeasing the prisoners. It is a common 
occurrence for a jailer to excuse his derelictions of duty by quoting 
the wishes or opinions of his prisoners. ‘This inclination to do the 
easiest thing is particularly fruitful of bad results in the management 
of any system of mechanism which requires careful, timely, or fre 
quent attention, in order to insure its successful operation. But, be 
the jailer well fitted for his position in all other respects, he is a rare 
officer who has the power of command necessary to maintain order 
among the prisoners, who, as a rule, are strangers to discipline. 

As long as the county jail system obtains, as at present organized, 
this condition will continue. The number of jails and their small 
size will make it impracticable to secure trained officers or to pay 
salaries sufficient to secure the services of efficient men. Political 
conditions, too, must be reckoned with in a majority of the States ; 
and these lead to frequent changes in officers and to the selection of 
men for political reasons without regard to personal fitness for the 
duties intrusted to them. The impossibility of greatly changing 
these conditions, for many years to come, leaves for us no alterna- 
tive. We must so construct our jails that they will serve their pur- 
pose as well as possible within the governing circumstances. 

The local authorities, who control county revenues and have the 
final word, belong to one of two classes. ‘Those in one class believe 
all that is necessary in a jail is a building of four massive walls, a 
few small windows heavily barred, and a strong door, with just suf- 
ficient division of the space inside to keep the sexes from indiscrimi- 
nately mingling together. They maintain that, if people do not like 
the “accommodations,” they should keep out of jail, and usually re- 
mark with conclusive and sarcastic emphasis that the county cannot 
afford to run a first-class hotel for its criminals. They sometimes 
add that they, the officers speaking, have managed to live in comfort 


without sewers, water-works, bath-rooms, ventilators, etc., in their 
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homes, and they do not see the wisdom of providing such luxuries for 
criminals at the expense of groaning tax-payers. 

The second class of local officers whose opposition will have to 
be met is a large one, and is increasing. When a new jail is to be 
built, they place themselves in the hands of an ambitious architect. 
They propose to erect a jail which will be a “credit to the county,” 
and incidentally a monument to themselves; for their respective 
names and official positions will be deeply and conspicuously graven 
upon the corner-stone. ‘They know that prisoners huddled together, 
without outdoor exercise, must be given special facilities for fresh 
air, cleanliness, the disposition of sewage, etc. They have some 
idea of the desirability of restricting the association of prisoners. 
The real needs fall in happily with their inclination; and the architect, 
with a fee in view proportionate to the cost of the building, helps 
matters along by suggesting this and that improvement and addition. 
Above all, the new jail must be an imposing piece of architecture as 
seen from the outside. It is here that boards of State Charities and 
other general officers having an advisory supervision over the erec- 
tion of jails must bear their share of the blame. In the desire to 
encourage the building of jails in which due provision may be made 
for the physical and moral welfare of prisoners, we are prone to 
encourage the installation of an excessive amount of apparatus, often 
at an extravagant cost. 

Jails constructed by either class of local officers are likely to fall 
under practically the same conditions after a little use. Those which 
are primitive in arrangement are gloomy, damp, filthy, and filled with 
noisome odors, while the prisoners are in promiscuous association. 
These conditions might be much improved by a vigorous and intelli- 
gent administration, but that is not to be had. 

On the other hand, the jails which are equipped with all the latest 
devices of sanitary science run a rapid course of degeneration, and 
soon reach a condition little, if any, better than that of those devoid 
of such equipment. Recklessness and ignorance on the part of 
prisoners and jailers, and a disinclination to attend to the details of 
work which are necessary in the proper use of sanitary or safety 
appliances, play havoc with the achievements of science. Heating 
equipment quickly gets out of repair, and remains so permanently. 
Ventilating apparatus becomes choked so as to be useless, or the 
contrivances for regulating the air currents are ignored or are broken 
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and never replaced. Drain-pipes are clogged, and continue for 
months, sometimes for years, unopened. Water-pipes become leaky, 
and the water is shut off pending repairs which may never be made. 
Flush tanks in closets get “ out of fix”; and the closets go unflushed, 
though not unused. Reservoir tanks in the attics are allowed to get 
dry and leaky, and are never used again. Bath-rooms are abandoned 
because the water-heaters burn out and repairs are not made, or 
because the drain-pipes are closed and nobody takes enough interest 
to clear them out. Sewer gas fills the building, and no one knows 
what it is or has the interest to look into the cause. Systems of 
lever-locks, by which the jailer may lock or unlock any cell from out- 
side the prisoners’ cage, fail to operate, with the result that the cells 
are left always open. Food elevators refuse to run; and the boys are 
brought down and turned in with the men, to save carrying food up- 
stairs, or perhaps the women are brought into one tier of cells in the 
men’s department, in hearing, if not in sight of the men, for the 
same reason. ‘The complex and costly contrivances designed to 
facilitate the proper administration of the jail thus contribute, under 
actual conditions of operation, to defeat that purpose. Many a jail 
have I inspected in which expensive and complicated equipment has 
thus contributed directly to the creation of intolerable conditions. 
Without such equipment, prisoners and officers know that what is 


done they must do themselves; and the duties, being simple, require 
little intelligence or skill. With the equipment, too much reliance is 
placed upon machinery, and not enough upon brain and brawn. 


We may venture the hope that in time to come our jail systems may 


be so changed that officers in charge will be selected because of 
personal fitness and experience. Until then we must compromise 
with our wishes, and build our jails to fit existing conditions. By 
careful observation we must determine to what extent improved 
sanitary and safety devices may be successfully introduced. We shall 
find it necessary to sacrifice ingenuity and delicacy to strength and 
simplicity. It will be found better to have a few conveniences which 
are appreciated and easily managed than many with consequent 
neglect. We must build with a view to durability and solidity. Ifa 
malicious prisoner sees nothing which, by its apparent weakness, 
invites destruction, his destructive tendencies will be discouraged 
The careless or reckless prisoner will then no longer be a source of 
endless expense for repairs. Escapes, which are constantly made 
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possible by reason of the weakness of what are meant to be improved 
appliances for health or comfort, will be greatly reduced in frequency. 

With the ignorant or indolent officer in mind, let us make the 
number of different duties placed upon the jailer as small as possible ; 
and those which are essential let us so magnify, by our methods of 
construction, that they cannot be neglected without results immediate 
and disastrous. ‘There are many competent and conscientious men 
in charge of jails, but their tenure of office in the greater part of the 
country is short. ‘Their successors may be incompetent or indiffe: 
ent to duty. Like a chain, a governmental system is no stronger 
than its weakest part. While searching and hoping always for com- 
petency, we must prepare for incompetency. Let us so contrive in 
our jail building that, in his search for the easiest way of performing 
his work, the jailer will find the right way. 


IV. 


Cpilepsy. 


COLONY CARE OF THE EPILEPTIC. 


RUTTER, M.D., 


MANAGER OF HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPTICS, GALLIPOLIS, OHIO, 


The Ohio Hospital for Epileptics at Gallipolis, Ohio, is the pio- 
neer institution of its kind in the United States. A brief history of 
what it has accomplished, with a word as to its future hopes, will be 
of greater interest than any personal opinions or theories I could 
present. 

The problem of providing proper accommodations for epileptics 
of all classes, especially for those with unsound or defective minds, 
has engrossed the attention of persons interested in nervous and 
mental diseases for many years. In Ohio, as far back as 1879, a 
bill for the establishment of a separate institution for their accom- 
modation and treatment almost became a law, passing one branch 
of the legislature. Not, however, until 1890 was a law enacted pro- 
viding for the establishment.of a hospital for epileptics and epileptic 
insane. All epileptics resident in Ohio are eligible for admission to 
this institution up to the measure of its capacity, each county being 
entitled to a number proportionate to its population. No discrimi- 
nation is made on account of mental condition, age, or sex. 

The buildings, as originally planned, consisted of stone cottages, 
having a capacity of 50 beds each, located symmetrically about a 
group of executive buildings and connected by tunnels with a cen- 
tral péwer-house, which was to furnish heat and light for all, and a 
central kitchen and bakery, flanked by two congregate dining-rooms, 
one for each sex. The whole group, with estimated accommoda- 


tions for 1,000 patients, was planned so compactly as to cover 
scarcely more than 25 acres, leaving the balance of 100 acres of the 
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original tract for ornamentation and gardens. The wisdom of this 
plan was seriously questioned; and subsequent experience and 
events have led to an entire modification of it, so far as practicable. 
Of the original 36 buildings, only 13 have been built as designed. 
The location and design of 6 others, now nearly completed, have 
been materially changed.. 125 additional acres of land have been 
purchased, and a cottage for the insane constructed half a mile from 
the original group. Other buildings are to be much farther away, 
their location depending upon the purchase of land, which may or 
may not adjoin the tract now owned by the State. 

The hospital was opened for the reception of patients Nov. 30, 
1893; 6 more cottages have since been erected; and, when the 
buildings now in course of construction are completed, which will be 
on the 1st of January next, accommodations will have been made for 
goo patients. There will then be 11 residence cottages, with from 
50 to 76 beds each; 1 laundry cottage, with 75 resident patients ; 
1 cottage for the insane, with a capacity of 200; 1 schoolhouse; 1 
industrial building, containing 8 large, well-lighted, and well-venti- 
lated rooms, accommodating 25 patients each in any of the manual 
industries commonly followed; 1 kitchen and bakery building; 1 
ice machine and cold storage building, with a capacity of 18 tons 
daily; 2 large congregate dining-rooms; and 1 boiler, power, and 
electric-light building. The next buildings proposed consist of a 
group suitable for a dairy and a residence for patients with agri- 
cultural tastes, which will be located wherever land can be purchased 
best adapted for the purpose; hospitals, one for each sex; shops 
of various kinds for ordinary industries; a chapel; an amusement 
hall and executive building; and such other structures as may be 
required for a complete colony. The cost of the buildings, up to 
the time when those under way shall have been completed, will be 
$455,000. 

The first patients were received Nov. 30, 1893, at which time 
provision had been made for 250 males. Sept. 1, 1894, cottages for 
200 females were opened, and immediately occupied. One year 
thereafter 2 new cottages, with a capacity of 76 each, one for 
males and one for females, were opened. For the first few months 
the difficulties of management were so great, owing in part to the 
limited facilities for classification, as to be most discouraging. 
The enormous task will be recognized of harmonizing so many dis- 
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cordant elements, suddenly brought together, placed under the guid- 
ance of untrained attendants, and with only the scantiest means at 
hand for assorting them into harmonious groups. Especially will 
this be apparent when it is remembered that each of these patients 
had in private life been permitted to have his own way in his family 
ind the community in which he resided. ‘The nature of his disease 
had made him an object of pity and indulgence to his parents and 
relatives; while his irascible temper, and, as a rule, his unreason- 
ible disposition, made him a citizen with whom argument was con- 
sidered anything but desirable by his neighbors. Many of the pa- 
tients came from almshouses, many from the lower walks of life, and 
were uncouth in their manners and dress, filthy in their habits, and 
rude in conversation. ‘The improvement most noticed by visitors 
has been the wonderful change in their deportment. Association 
with others afflicted like themselves has taught them forbearance 
and patience. Unusually affectionate in their dispositions, they 
have come to realize their own infirmities and temper by observa- 
tion of others similarly afflicted; and pity joined with counsel have 
so promoted self-control that personal encounters are not now nearly 
so frequent with 7oo as they were with the first 50. This improve- 


ment has been aided materially by mild discipline, such as a tem- 


porary deprivation of liberty and enforced absence from the ordinary 


amusements. The change for the better is also apparent in the mat- 
ter of general deportment and dress. Politeness has taken the place 
of boorishness in those to whom politeness was an unknown quantity 
prior to their admission. The social influences of the institution are 
manifest, even in the most degraded, and especially in the younger 
patients. ‘The day-school, Sabbath-school, and regular religious 
services in the chapel, the prayer-meetings in the cottages, as well as 
the social enjoyments of the amusement-hall, have all contributed to 
the upbuilding of the polite as well as the moral character of the 
inmates. 

The question has frequently been asked if the effect of witness- 
ing seizures in others is prejudicial in causing undue excitement 
and in cultivating the habit of the epileptic attack through imitation. 
Our experience at Gallipolis shows conclusively that such is not the 
case. Indeed, the matter-of-fact manner in which attacks in others 
are witnessed by the epileptic is wonderful. A seizure in the 
amusement hall or chapel, while of a character to cause the greatest 
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excitement and consternation in an ordinary assembly, is scarce) 
noticed; and it does not at all interfere with the attention of the 
audience. The cry, so terrifying to the ordinary congregation, 
excites here but a passing glance, simply to satisfy curiosity as to 
the identity of the sufferer; and that is all that is thought of it. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favor of the congregation of 
epileptics lies in the safety insured by their association. No sooner 
is the premonitory cry, which so often ushers in a seizure, heard 
than willing hands fly to the sufferer’s assistance. Everything is 
instantly dropped, so that no time may be lost in reaching him 
before he falls. Many times have I heard this cry, and witnessed 
the rush of patients to reach their fellow in time to catch him and 
prevent injury from falling; and, as they usually walk together, 
serious accidents are very infrequent. No serious accident has 
happened in Gallipolis for more than two years, during which time 
more than-eight hundred patients have been treated; while, of less 
than two hundred patients temporarily visiting their friends at home 
during that time, fourteen have met with fatal accidents and several 
others with very serious ones, 

Among the most important means of treating epilepsy, regulation 
of the diet occupies the front rank. Many experiments have here 
been made in diet. Bills of fare have been made out, with varying 
quantities of different foods, for each day in the week, and have been 
carefully compared with the number of attacks following. A free 
meat diet has been found to exercise a prejudical influence, and we 
only allow it for the mid-day meal. Care is taken to encourage de 
liberation in eating; and, to that end, meals are served in courses. 
Fruit is given freely at all seasons. When fresh fruit is not in the 
market, it is supplied in canned or evaporated form. It forms the 
principal article for breakfast and supper, supplemented by some 
cereal and milk. The only meats permitted are fresh beef, either 
roasted or boiled, mutton, fowls, and fish. All pastry is tabooed. 
No articles of diet are allowed to be fried. The bread is usually 
served stale, the only exception being occasional allowances of corn 
bread, which is served hot. Coffee is allowed for breakfast, and 
milk ad /ibjtum for the other meals. Singularly enough, many of the 
vegetables accounted as indigestible, such as cabbage, cucumbers, 
and the like, have been found to exercise no deleterious influence 
upon the disease. 
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Perhaps one of the most important problems presented is that of 
employment. In a congregation of persons having such a diver- 
vence of tastes, habits, education, age, physical strength, and mental 
acquirements the question of employment becomes a very intricate 

lo meet it successfully, a great variety of occupations must be 
provided. Fortunately, the requirements of a large colony are such 
is to furnish suitable employment for a great number of persons of 
different conditions. After all the necessary branches of labor have 
been fully filled, however, a large surplus of patients is found to be 
still unemployed. Housekeeping, including the care of the kitchen, 
dining-rooms, laundry, sewing and mending rooms, together with that 
f the farm, gardens, and grounds, gives employment to about one- 
third of those capable of manual labor; while the offices, store-rooms, 
drug-room, ete., furnish clerical work for a few who possess the 
necessary education and skill. For the large remainder, shops are to 
be constructed for carrying on various trades. Some industries, such 
as basket-making, mattress-making, book-binding, etc., have already 
been fairly started; and an industrial building is almost completed, 
in which about two hundred may be employed in various other oc- 
cupations suitable to their condition. It is the intention of the 
management to establish a manual training school for the benefit of 
the youth, in which useful trades may be taught, so that the patient 
in the case of recovery may be able successfully to compete with 
others in the struggle for existence, or, in the event of his disease re- 
maining permanent, he may lessen the burden of the community 
taxed with his support. 

[ have not sufficient enthusiasm to believe that this or any similar 
institution will ever be self-supporting. I do believe that the cost 
of maintenance can be brought to a much lower standard than that 
of any other eleemosynary institution. The best type of epileptic 
colony in the world is doubtless to be found at Bielefeld, but a study 
of its reports will show a very wide gap to be filled before it has a 
self-supporting revenue. Other industries are to be introduced as 
rapidly as possible: a dairy farm for supplying all the butter and 
milk; and brickyards and joiner shops for providing new buildings 
for the future needs of the institution. . 

Much importance is attached to regularity of habits, encouraged 
by a residence in the hospital. Patients are expected to go to their 


meals at exact hours, to retire for the night and rise in the morning 
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at the same hour, day by day, and to have all their other habits regy 
lated with perfect exactitude.* 

Of the medical treatment, I can only say, in a general way, that 
many remedies have been tried, and that all new suggestions, from 


whatever source, have been given a patient trial with varying results. 
Epilepsy has ever been regarded by medical men as one of the least 
hopeful of diseases, so far as the expectation of complete recovery js 


concerned. Those who have had the largest experience rate the 
percentage of recoveries very low, while the great majority of physi 
cians regard this disease as practicably incurable. It is, therefore, 
with no little gratification that attention is called to the remarkable 
improvement in the large percentage of patients received at Galli 
polis, and to the probably permanent recovery of a reasonable pe: 
cent. of those treated. ‘There has been a reduction in the number of 
attacks by more than three hundred per cent., while in lessened 
severity the proportion has been relatively as great. At the close of 
the fiscal year, ending Nov. 15, 1896, fifteen patients were dis 
charged as recovered. Patients are considered recovered after a 
residence of two years from the time of the last attack. These 
patients have been corresponded with since, and up to the present 
time have continued well, the majority without any return of the 
attacks for three years. From present indications we expect to 
send out more than double that number next November. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize my convictions, based upon 
nearly four~ years’ experience, of the efficacy of making separate 
State provision for the epileptic. We shall not find, in any State 
institution, a parallel to the establishment at Bielefeld, for the reason 
that religious zeal can never be supplanted by State labor, no matter 
how consecrated the efforts of the management may be; but, with 
such an example before us, we may hope to bring lasting benefits 
to a hitherto neglected class of unfortunates, and to provide much 
better care than they are now receiving, at a greatly reduced cost. 

* A well-equipped laboratory, supplied with the .best direction we have been able to procure, has 
been instituted for scientific investigation of the disease; and it is confidently hoped that new light 
may be shed upon its causation, character, and treatment. 

A day-school, which we consider one of the important adjuncts in treatment, has been in su: 
cessful operation for three years; and we are now on the eve of occupying a new and commodious 
building constructed for the purpose, and furnished, in addition to the ordinary style, with comfortable 


retiring-rooms in case of attacks. Much benefit has also been derived from the kindergarten and 
classes for physical training. 


EPILEPSY 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR EPILEPTICS. 


BY WILLIAM P. SPRATLING, M.D., 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, CRAIG COLONY, SONYEA, N.Y. 


\n American physician of note, delegated some years ago to 
attend a meeting of the British Medical Association held in Eng- 
and, while speaking before the Association, said, “It seems hardly 
worth our while to attempt to put a five-thousand dollar education 
into a five-hundred dollar brain.”” His remark was intended to apply 
to students of a certain class; and, while we may regard it as some- 
what harsh, candor compels us to admit that it contains a grain of 
homely truth, applying not only to one class of students, but to a 
contingent of many classes to whom we are trying to give highly 
specialized knowledge far in advance of their needs or of their 
individual receptive and assimilative capacities as fixed by the inex- 
orable laws of nature. 

| am not opposed to giving an education that educates, that puts 
into an individual’s possession an instrument fitted to his capacity 
to wield, which, if properly used, will make him a producing and 
self-supporting agent. This should be the aim of education. 
\ man may not always be obliged to wield the club that is put into 
his hands; but it is there, if he needs it. And the club must be 
fashioned according to his strength, his needs, his power to use it. 

lhe generation just passed has witnessed radical changes in our 
system of education, and the progress has only begun. ‘The newer 


educational methods have come as the logical result of a better 


knowledge of the human forces as learned through a study of 


psychology. We are trying to go hand in hand with nature in the 
teaching and acquisition of better things, trying to expand all that 
is good and to dwarf and subdue the evil. 

We have not yet learned to teach what it is always best for an 
individual to know. We do not properly weigh and determine 
individual qualifications and needs; and, from the vast amount of 
educational work to be done, it is not likely, except in individual 
cases, that we ever shall. 

The colony system in the care and treatment of epileptics forms 
an exception to the rule of limitations, and makes a circumscribed 
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case that it is my purpose to consider; and all that I may say here- 
after is intended to apply to the education of the epileptic primarily 
as a colony resident, and afterward to him at large. 

When we realize that one person in every five hundred of the 
population is an epileptic, and that 75 per cent. of all cases of 
epilepsy begin under twenty years of age, and that not more than 
six or eight persons in every hundred who have the disease get 
well, and that, unless especial pains be taken to correct the ten- 
dencies of the disease in early life, progressive mental and physica] 
failure is sure to follow, we can appreciate the great value of a 
proper system of education for this class, especially when it serves 
to stay the disease. Not only do we educate; but, through educa- 
tion, we ameliorate and cure. For no other class of dependants 
is it possible to do these two things at the same time. 

In educating and training epileptics, it is well to bear constantly 
in mind the infrequency of the cure of epilepsy, and that because 
of his disease the epileptic will be always an object of social and 
business distrust, and that, if he remains uneducated and unim- 
proved, he will be an economic burden, so far as the cost of his 
care is concerned. The education he needs is one that will put, 
not complex algebraic formulas and a mass of ill-defined and use 
less knowledge of the dead languages and ancient history into his 
brain, but an education that puts an instrument into his hands that 
will give him a practical result in the form of his daily bread. 

I do not- decry collegiate and scientific education. ‘There are 
plenty who need them and can use them, but the epileptic is not 
among them. Brain processes for him must be simplified to the 
greatest possible degree; and his hands must be employed in daily, 
useful, helpful, saving manual labor. 

How well the value of labor is understood at the great colony 
for epileptics at Bielefeld in Germany! It is exemplified in the 
great diversity of industrial teaching that is going on there to-day in 
the name of charity. Julie Sutter, in “A Colony of Mercy,” wrote 
of Bethel Colony, “The most striking feature of this colony of sick 
folk is its capacity for work: the place is a hive, indeed, and as 
busy as a hive.” And that is true, as I can testify from a two 
weeks’ residence at the Colony, spent in intimate contact with the 
daily life of its inhabitants. 

At Bielefeld one is confronted by a board sign nailed on the 
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corner of a building. It reads ** Workshop Street.’’ Turn into this 
street, and walk into the first house on the corner. It is the carpen- 
ter shop, and forty epileptics are daily employed here. In twelve 
months seven new houses, large enough to hold twenty persons each, 
were put up in the Colony; and all the wood-work for them was done 
by these epileptic carpenters. They made, besides, an_ endless 


number and assortment of chairs, tables, and bedsteads, enough to 


supply the entire Colony. 

In one household a boy with a paralyzed arm blacked the boots 
of an entire household, holding the boots between his knees. To 
learn how to do that was his education. It was as far as he could 
go, the best he could do; but, having learned it, he does it constantly, 
and does it well. He could not have learned Greek or Latin, nor 
could he have become a teacher, a musician, a sculptor, or a painter ; 
but there was something useful he could learn to do, and he learned it 
and did it, and so earned a place in the industrial life of the Colony. 

In every department there was the same display of systematic 
productive and useful energy; and what has it done for them? It 
has cured six times as many as are cured under any other system or 
form of treatment, and so greatly benefited from 40 to 60 per cent. 
more, after three to five years’ treatment, that many of them are 
able to go back to their homes and take up their former vocations. 

Did labor alone do it all? No, not all: proper food, proper 
habits, proper environments, helped; but labor was the keystone in 
the regenerative arch. Under its influence Bethel Colony produces 
the maximum of cures with the minimum of cost. There are no 
secret remedies, no all-healing drugs, no sacred charms. Physi- 
ological and moral reasons fully explain the means that accomplish 
the end. 

It has been our aim since the opening of the Craig Colony to 
profit by the lesson Bielefeld has learned so well; and, while the 
Craig Colony has been in existence for a comparatively short period 
of time, our experience has been such as to demand from us a warm 
indorsement of the Bielefeld methods. 

The difficulties we encountered arose in consequence of having to 
deal with a rapidly increasing number of recruits under colony 
conditions not yet perfected in any department. 

The first 150 patients came from county alms and poor houses, 
where some of them had been forty years, and where none of them 
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had been accustomed to work. My experience with this class has 
caused a loss of faith in the so-called epileptic energy of legendary 
renown. I have not found that epileptics are any more ambitious 
to work than other people are; but there are exceptions, of course. 
It is against the simplest laws of physiology to ascribe such a con 
dition to a class of people who, periodically and to an extreme 
degree, expend every atom of energy there is in their bodies. The 
pent-up tide that often precedes the fit does not show itself in the 
way of energy to be spent in labor. It is rather an accumulation of 
the forces of the emotions, and of the psychic rather than the 
grosser material elements. 

Of the 230 epileptics admitted into the Craig Colony since the 
opening, all of whom were admitted as not insane, not more than 
5 per cent., under the most liberal estimate, were capable of per- 
forming, unaided, any sort of useful labor: first, on account of 
the long standing of the disease and the consequent general deteri 
oration; and, second, from the lack of any kind of training after the 
disease began. 

Of the 145 cases admitted prior to Oct. 1, 1896, only 1 had 
been an epileptic for less than a year, while 112 of that number had 
suffered from epilepsy from five to forty years, and 11 for forty 
years and over. 63 of the 145 had no occupation; while many to 
whom forms of occupation had been ascribed had been forced, on 
account of the disease, to count their vocation among the lost arts. 

For the epileptic, therefore, we seek to accomplish two things: 
first, to cure him, if possible; second, during the effort to cure, to 
educate and train him to useful and self-sustaining labor. 

The means employed in the colony system to cure, to educate in 
tellectually, morally, and industrially, and to teach self-support, are 
so intimately interwoven that they must be considered as one. 

On entering the colony, the patients’ education is begun along 
two lines,— one to give them a common-school education, the other 
to put a means in their possession whereby they can become pro- 
ducers as well as consumers, and at the same time become them 
selves the effective agents in the application of a remedy of untold 
value in the treatment of their disease. 

The first is necessary by virtue of the fact that educational advan- 
tages are denied to epileptics in the common schools, and the char- 
acter of the disease is such that the majority of them will always 
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suffer from it and be isolated from home ties; and the ability to 
communicate with friends is a simple pleasure that should not be 
denied them. 

rhe younger patients are sent to school two and one-half hours a 
day; and, besides being taught to read and write, they are taught 
many other simple things, especially to observe. Modelling in clay, 
studying the forms and sizes of figures,— in fact, kindergarten work 
of all grades is of value to them, and should have a place in their 
education. 

Nature studies, too, should have a place in their curriculum. 
lheir knowledge of nature —of plants, shrubs, and flowers, and of 
birds and insects —is meagre. Some of the younger patients, who 
have come to us from the great cities, had never seen a pig, did not 
know that milk comes from cows, and could not tell a carrot from a 
mullein stalk. The birds, their haunts and habits, and the trees of 
the forest were as inanimate objects to them; while, in reality, these 
things are all full of beauty and perpetual interest to the eye that 
sees and to the mind that has some knowledge of the wonders of 
Nature. 

Nature study is receiving much attention at Cornell University, 
and the following is a brief description sent out from that university 
as to what nature study means: — 


It is seeing the things which one looks at and the drawing of 
proper conclusions from what one sees. Nature study is not the 
study of a science, as of botany, entomology, geology, and the like. 
Phat is, it takes the things at hand, and endeavors to understand 
them without reference to the systematic order or relation of the 
objects. It is wholly unsystematic and informal, the same as the 
objects are which one sees. It is entirely divorced from definitions 
or from explanations in books. It is therefore supremely natural. 
t simply trains the eye and the mind to see and to comprehend the 
common things of life; and the result is not directly the acquire- 
ment of science, but the establishment of a living sympathy with 
everything that there is. The proper objects of nature study are 
the things which one oftenest meets. ‘To-day it is a stone, to-mor- 
row a twig, a bird, an insect, a leaf, a flower. 


How simple! one may be tempted to exclaim. So it is; and yet 
it is just what these defectives need. It is the beginning of knowl- 


edge, the very first lessons in the training of the powers of observa- 


tion. It leads to reasoning, and creates a desire to investigate. 
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Next in order in the education of the young epileptic comes indus 
trial training, and the value of an institution for the care and treat 
ment of epileptics may be measured largely in proportion to its 
ability to furnish the means for this. Such an institution should 
possess no lack of broad and fertile acres where the minimum ex 
penditure of labor will produce the greatest yield. 

Not only is outdoor life best for the epileptic, but his efforts, wel! 
directed in the garden and on the farm, will go farther than in any 
other direction toward producing his support. Agricultural work 
for him has a double value ; and our experience has been that just in 
proportion to the increasing number of hours spent in active out-of. 
door labor there has been a corresponding decrease in the number 
and severity of seizures, and that the good effects are most marked 
when individual interest shown in the work is greatest. 

Energy that would be illegitimately expended in a convulsion may 
be made to expend itself gradually through the medium of legitimate 
muscular exercise. I might cite a score of cases in support of this 
belief, and one of them is of such interest that I will briefly men- 
tion it. 

V. S., a young man twenty-six years old, was admitted to the Col- 
ony Feb. 5, 1896. He had been an epileptic eighteen years. Twice 
he had been under treatment in State hospitals, and was discharged 
from them both as a hopeless case. He had no occupation, could 
do nothing, and, when admitted, his attacks averaged from three to 
five in twenty-four hours; and that had been his record for five 
years. He was extremely emaciated, tottered in his walk, and had 
to be assisted to his meals by two persons. 

We ‘got him out of doors as soon as the weather was mild enough ; 
and, when potato planting commenced, he was sent to the field and 
made to take part in the work. He began immediately to acquire 
an appetite, gained in weight, had fewer attacks; and during the 
three months that followed, the change that was wrought in his con- 
dition in every respect was little short of marvellous. 

During the first month at the Colony he had rro seizures; during 
the second, 98; during the third, 13; during the fourth, o; during 
the fifth, 1; and this was due to the excitement incident upon a visit 
to him of relatives, who took him from the Colony over night. For 
twelve months he has not had a seizure. He has learned the 
printer’s trade, and is now doing most of the printing work of the 
Colony. 
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Next to farm and garden work the greatest value for the epileptic 
lies in the forms of industry that call for the systematic and meas- 
ured expenditure of muscular force indoors. Such work includes 
carpentry, iron-work, shoe and mattress making, and so on. A 
course in elementary wood-work, such as the sloyd system provides, 
is of the greatest value. Under this system the eye, the faculties of 
the mind, and the muscular system are conjointly exercised, educated, 
and strengthened. From the initial step of the work in wood, a simple 
straight groove cut in a short board, there grows out the ability to 
carve, turn, and make wooden ware and furniture of all kinds. 

Most boys have a natural fondness for tools, and the sloyd system 
fixes their use in a systematic and useful way. The epileptic is 
fertile in irregular and incoordinate muscular movements, and one of 
the most valuable features of the sloyd system is in the toning down 
and drilling into purposeful movements the entire muscular appa- 
ratus. 

We are on the point of introducing the system at the Colony for 
a class of twenty boys. The main thing is labor,—labor that 
demands a real use of muscular force; labor that is systematically 
performed ; labor that opens the pores of the skin, quickens the cir- 
culation, brightens the eye, and brings about a healthful, physiologi- 
cal fatigue; labor that has a place in the world of economics; labor 
that conquers all things. 

I had taken from the records of the Colony the histories of eight 
patients who had been greatly benefited at the Colony under its 
influence ; and, singularly enough, they are all men and boys, no girls 
or women among them. The employment of the female patients at 
the Colony has not been practicable further than that they have 
weeded in the garden and done a little play work about the lawns 
and in the houses. 


But what is good for one sex is good, properly modified, for the 


other. Slightly different means may be just as successfully used to 


accomplish this end, and as soon as possible we shall carry out such 
a policy at the Colony. 

Of the value of medicines and proper diet I have not spoken. 
Both have a place on the list of remedial and curative agencies. As 
triple forces, medicine, diet, and labor, under judicious, continu- 
ous, and discriminate use, are destined to accomplish more toward 
relieving the distress of this great afflicted class than we can under- 
stand to-day. 


V. 


ZJusanity. 


DESTITUTE CONVALESCENTS. 
AFTER-CARE OF THE INSANE. 
BY RICHARD DEWEY, M.D., WAUWATOSA, WIS. 


At the meeting of the American Medico-Psychological Association 
in Baltimore, in May of the present year, there was a discussion 
upon the “ After-care of the Destitute Recovered and Convalescent 
Insane.”” ‘The Medico-Psychological Association consists of the 
medical officers of institutions for the insane throughout the United 
States and Canada, as well as of men, eminent in the medical profes 
sion, who have made insanity their special study. In the discussion 
I refer to, means were earnestly considered whereby the enlightened 
and philanthropic generally could be made more familiar with the 
importance of watching over the indigent insane who are discharged 
cured, and seeking to aid them for a short time after they leave the 
insane hospital and begin again the struggle for existence. 

The discussion brought into strong relief the fact that the position 
of a destitute patient just sent out into the world from an asylum is 
one of the most pitiful it is possible to conceive of, and also the fact 
that a large proportion of the relapses in cases of insanity occur 
from lack of a small amount of care and assistance, which nobody 
is prepared to give, but which, if provided, would enable the convales 
cent insane patient soon to become self-sustaining. It was also 
stated that the American Neurological Association, a national bod) 
of the most eminent nerve and brain specialists, had a committee on 
this same subject of “ After-care,” of which Dr. Henry R. Stedman, 
of Boston, was chairman, with Drs. Dana, of New York, and Dercum, 
of Philadelphia, as fellow-committee-men; and a committee of the 
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Me dico- Psychological Association, consisting of Dr. Daniel Clark, of 
the Toronto Asylum, Dr. G. Alder Blumer, of the Utica State Hos 
pital, and myself, was appointed, and directed to co-operate with the 
committee of the Neurological Association, and attend the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction to seek to enlist your humane 
thought and just support for a cause so worthy as the after-care of 
the insane. 

| only need add that on corresponding with Mr. Alexander John 
son, your President, and Dr. H. C. Rutter, chairman of the Committee 
on Care of the Insane, we were courteously given this opportunity for 
a hearing. 

In seeking to interest the members of the National Conference in 
the subject of “ After-care of the Insane,” I will speak briefly: 7s, 
of the principles upon which it is based; second, of what has been 
done in this direction in other countries; and, “Ard, as nothing has 
been done in the United States and very little, I fear, in Canada, | 
will inquire whether we have not a duty to perform in the premises. 

rhose familiar with the care of the insane and their needs scarcely 
require an explanation of what is obvious enough to them, but it is 
evident a general appreciation and interest needs to be aroused to lead 
to efficient and organized work for after-care. 

[ can perhaps illustrate how important after-care is for them by 
mentioning other relief work, with which all are familiar, which in- 
volves the same principles. ‘There are two forms especially, univer- 
sally recognized, in each of which a principle is involved which 
applies with great force to the insane. I allude to convalescent 
homes and prisoners’ aid societies. 

Insanity is a disease which, all will admit, has in general a more 
difficult and more prolonged convalescence than any other disease. 
(And it is now recognized that it zs a disease by all intelligent ob- 
servers, and it is as curable in many of its forms as many purely 
bodily diseases are.) Hence, if it is true, as is universally admitted, 
that homes are needed where patients from the ordinary hospital can 
go and complete their convalescence, this is all the more true of 
many of those who are recovering from an attack of insanity, espe- 
cially the poor and destitute. Indeed, for the complete convalescence 


of the insane patient, a change of surroundings is an absolute 
necessity. 


Furthermore, the sad fact must be considered that insanity makes 
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a “ prisoner ”’ of its victim for a longer or shorter period in the asylum 
and, though innocent of all criminal thought or intent, the cured in 
sane person is often looked upon with as much suspicion (though of 
a different kind) as a convict; and, if prisoners’ aid societies are 
needed, aid is needed as much or more for one whose reason has 
been taken captive by disease, when the time for release has come. 


And, just as there is a strong and sometimes a bitter and a crue! 
prejudice for the convict to overcome in the outside world, there is 
an equally strong and oftentimes an even more bitter and cruel preju 
dice for him or her to overcome who has perhaps quite innocently 


suffered the loss of reason and is seeking to take up again the 
burden of life. 

A case in point will illustrate what I mean. The secretary of the 
State Board of Charities of Maryland recently related to me his 
efforts to secure work for a recovered patient from one of the Mary- 
land hospitals for insane. He was a man who had been a salesman 
of cigars, but none of those who had formerly employed him in 
Baltimore would now give him anything to do. The unfortunate 
man, who was completely himself again, was in despair, and also in 
danger of starvation. Through the efforts of friends he was sent 
to Philadelphia, where he readily obtained work in his accustomed 
line, and has continued to do well; and among those who were in- 
terested in him and who bought his cigars was Dr. 5. Weir Mitchell, 
whose benevolence will be approved, whatever opinion one has of 
tobacco. And here I wish to anticipate a_ possible objection to 
*‘after-care’ and help of the insane which may arise in some minds. 
Possibly, those to whom the method and working of after-care are 
unfamiliar may suppose half-recovered patients, who are not wholly 
fit for their liberty, may then be helped out into the world; but the 
effect of ‘after-care,”’ as demonstrated in all the European countries 
where it has been for periods of twenty, thirty, and forty years in 
beneficent practice, is to secure far more careful watch over the re- 
covered and convalescent insane than was previously the case, to 
visit them regularly and obtain frequent reports from them, so that 
on the slightest indication of need they can be promptly returned to 
the asylum. 

I have said insanity is recognized as a disease to-day, and this is 
generally true of the intelligent; but every one who has the care of 
the insane has met with cases where their “foes were they of their 
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wn household’ among whom insanity seemed still to be regarded 
as * possession by the devil.”” I mean by this that the parents and 
brothers and sisters of the patient are often the ones most obstinately 
ind unreasonably opposed to the return home. ‘This is, too, gener- 
ally in the cases of the poor and ignorant, who, in order to get on at 
all, need encouragement and watchful care and kindness. 

Every one who has had charge of the insane in an institution 
knows how constantly, when the question comes up of discharging a 
recovered patient who has no friends or is poor, he is compelled to 
encounter opposition from the family and so-called friends and also 
iften from the public functionaries of the various towns and counties. 
lt is enough for them to know the hapless individual has been once 
insane, and on that account they never wish to see him or her again. 
lhey do not appear to exercise reason, but to be governed only by 
prejudice. 

\gain and again patients otherwise fit to go out of the asylum 
remain month after month, because to send them out into an atmos- 
phere of hostility, and without money or friends, is to doom them to 
i relapse. ‘Thus year after year every insane hospital accumulates 
a body of permanent boarders, who with a friend, or a few dollars, 
or a roof to shelter, or a “‘ working home”’ to go to until they found 
other employment, would be useful members of society, and would 
thus make room in the hospital for other cases urgently needing care 
and unable to get it. 

[ said above no work was done in after-care of the insane in the 
United States or Canada, but I did not in this take into account the 
large amount of work done by every medical superintendent of an 
institution for the insane in getting patients who have recovered 
started in the world. ‘This work is perhaps no part of their duty ; 
but, as there is no one else to do it, they are impelled to take it up. 
I have myself often labored at a case until I could get the friends 
to visit the patient at the hospital, knowing they had no conception 
of the fact that he was perfectly himself again. I have found places 


for patients to board and lodge till they could get work. I have in- 


duced the county clerk or sheriff to visit the patient, and satisfy him- 
self that he was again in good health of body and mind. I have 


had the husband or wife or parents or children come together for an 
interview, and given them lectures as to the care they should take 


and the rules they should observe ; and, I take it, my own experience 
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is only an example of that which all medical superintendents meet 


with in their efforts to secure the proper environment when their pa 


tients leave the hospital, simply because there is no one else to pe: 
form this duty. 

One of the important bearings of this matter of after-care is upon 
the question of relapses. It cannot be doubted that a large propor 
tion of the relapses is due to lack of all care or oversight for th, 
unfortunate patient, who goes out into the world without friends 0; 
money. Now, to remedy all these evils, important work has been 
done in nearly every country of Europe, which I regret the time wil! 
not admit of my describing to you. 

I will briefly mention the Société de Patronage of Paris and the 
London After-care Association, and quote one or two extracts 
from a paper read by the lamented and revered Dr. Hack ‘Tuke 
before the London Association in January, 1894. 

The Paris Société de Patronage has existed since 1848. The work 
was extended in 1876. One of the first to call attention to this work 
in this country was Dr. Henry R. Stedman, of Boston, who has 
earnestly labored for the promotion of after-care in the American 
Neurological Association. 

The Paris society maintains its beneficent activity in the following 
ways: first, keeping up an industrial home, accommodating about 
40 persons, where food, shelter, and work at certain simple industries 
are provided for a period not exceeding three or four months ; second, 
giving Sunday social reunions and dinners to patients and their fami- 
lies and friends; third, aiding patients at their homes. In 1891 the 
only year of which I have a report, 56 persons were received during 
the year: 51 of these were placed where they had homes or employ- 
ment; 1 was returned to the asylum; 2 died; 2 were returned to the 
countries from which they came. An average of about 30 persons 
attended each of the Sunday reunions. 646 persons were visited 
and aided in their homes during the year. About $7,000 was ex- 
pended in the above work. 

The Superior Council of Public Assistance of France has recom- 
mended the establishment of aid societies for the after-care of the 
insane, and was only prevented by financial reasons from establishing 
convalescent homes. 

With reference to after-care of the insane in England, I may state 
that there is in London an After-care Association for poor persons 
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discharged recovered from asylums for insane. ‘This association was 
founded in 1879. The chief methods by which it endeavors to 
meet the needs of convalescents from asylums are: 
1. By obtaining for them an interval of change of scene and air: 
by placing them in convalescent homes; (#) by boarding them 
ut in the country under proper care and supervision. 
2. By giving them grants of money and clothing. 
;. By assisting them to obtain suitable employment. 
This work was begun on behalf of women only, but later extended 


to men also. 


lhe above is learned by information sent me from the secretary 


of the association, H. Thornhill Roxby, Esq., Church House, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, S.W., London. 

The report for 1896 gives a list of the officers and members, 
among whom may be mentioned, as patroness, H. R. H., Princess 
Christian; president, the Earl of Meath; vice-presidents, the 
\rchbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, of Winchester, 
of Chester, of Peterborough, Cardinal Vaughan, Hon. Dudley 
Fortescue, Esq., M.D., Lockhart Robertson, Esq., M.D., D. Nichol- 
son, Esq., M.D., W. Orange, Esq., C.B.M.D; council, Fletcher 
Beach, Esq., M.B., Gardiner H. Hill, Esq., M.R.C.S., Hon. Treas 
urer George H. Savage, Esq., M.D. 

The council for the After-care Association for poor persons dis- 
charged recovered from asylums for the insane in their report for 
1896 state as follows : — 


lhey again thank all those by whose kind assistance the work of 
the association has been carried on, and are glad to report satisfac- 
tory work and progress during the past year. They once more re- 
peat that work undertaken by the society can never be expected to 
become very popular, in the strict sense of the word; nor can its 
progress be judged by comparing it with other charities, as its diffi 
culties are much greater. 

luring the twelve months just passed there were 135 cases be- 
fore the Council as compared with 121 in the same period in 1895, 
being an increase of about 12 per cent. for the year. Of these 106 
were women, and 29 men. Cases have been assisted, as in the past, 
by being boarded out in cottages in the country, grants of money, 
clothing, and finding occupation, and in other ways as the council 
have thought best. Some few cases have had to be declined, as it 
was thought, after most careful consideration, that they would never 
be fit for the struggle of life again. 
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I quote further : — 
A Few oF THE CasEs HELPED, 1896. 


[441.] A middle-aged lady. After a few weeks’ stay in the country 
was able to resume her occupation as governess. 

[293.] A girl who had been ill, except for short intervals, for 
years. Was boarded out at Worthing, placed in a clergyman’s family, 
and has for the past nine months given great satisfaction. Never 
been able to keep situation for more than a few weeks before. 

[466.] A respectable young girl with a bad home placed in ser- 
vice, and doing well. 

[479-] A respectable orphan girl was boarded out at seaside, and 
afterward placed in service. 

[457-| A respectable young man assisted by a grant of money, 
which enabled him to go and live for a few weeks with some friends 
in Kent, when he afterward found suitable work. 

[444.] A most respectable young man, been a plumber in the 
employ of his father, who was now old and had many losses. Helped 
with a grant of money, and restarted in life. 

The income from Jan. 1, 1895, to Dec. 31, 1895, from subscrip- 
tions, donations, legacies, and interest on investments, was £621 
6s. 4d. The expenditures were £421 215. 9a. £251 185. 4d. were 
used for direct help of recovered patients, and £170 35. 5¢. were used 
for the expenses, salaries, rent, printing, etc. The late Dr. Hack 
Tuke, in a paper read before the London society in 1894, stated that 
he had found after-care work was organized and carried on sys- 
tematically in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy, as well as 
in France. In Switzerland as many as nine societies exist, founded 
between 1866 and 1886. In Milan, Italy, a house and garden are 
furnished aS a convalescent home. 


It is, I trust, evident from the foregoing statements, not only that 
an important form of benevolent work has been neglected, but that 
an injustice and even a failure in economical administration has 
occurred; for it is certain that a large number of patients remain 
yearly in the asylum because it is known they cannot regain a foot- 
ing in life without assistance at present impossible to receive. Again, 
a considerable number of those who do leave the asylum, shortly 
return there, although a small amount of care and oversight would 
help them to remain in good health and sustain themselves outside. 
Hence after-care has an important economical as well as humani- 
tarian bearing. 

There are questions as to the method of doing the work of after 
care, which will become important when organization has become 
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possible, such as establishment of convalescent and_ industrial 
homes, and what their relation shall be to the institutions for the 
insane; assistance of recovered patients in their own homes; the 
watchful care of recovered patients to prevent their being subjected 
to abuse or neglect or falling into vicious or intemperate ways, which 
perhaps caused their insanity; also, whether private benevolence 
or combined public and private assistance would be most feasible 
and effective. But all these questions will wait the time when public 
interest and appreciation have been sufficiently aroused to bring into 
the field a goodly number of laborers, who will contribute time or money 
or both in such measure ‘as to give practical shape to the efforts put 
forth. But, for the present, the task which most calls for effort is 
that of bringing home plainly to the intelligence and conscience of 
the people a knowledge of the value, both in the humanitarian and 


economical sense, of the proposed safeguards for the convalescent 
insane. 


THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC 
INSANE. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY DANIEL CLARK, M.D., TORONTO. 


In the few minutes at my disposal I will touch on four points: 

1. The bequest of deterioration of body and mind is seen on 
every hand. We see its malign influence in idiocy, imbecility, 
insanity, and crime. Our fathers have sinned, and we bear their 


iniquities. This legacy of untold misery is strikingly seen in 


insanity. At least 60 per cent. of the insane are foredoomed by 


heredity. Much of this tendency could be avoided, were there some 
way to prevent unsuitable marriages. Law would be considered 
oppressive, were it to interfere; and the cry that private and personal 
rights were infringed upon would make such a statute inoperative. 
But the time will come when the tax-payer must cry out for redress, 
when the increase of taxation for criminal and charitable purposes 


shall reach such magnitude as to be too burdensome because of 


+} 
th 


the necessity of supporting the mighty army of diseased and de- 
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fective citizens who have been begotten in sin and enfeeblement, 
and in after years are thrown on the charity of the robust public by 
the thousands and tens of thousands. Over a quarter of a million 
of these dependants are provided for on the North American con 
tinent now. It is passing strange how little attention is paid to 
this subject by the press, pulpit, and legislative powers. Health 
boards search after insanitary conditions and communicable dis 
eases with commendable diligence; but this canker-worm, which 
is eating into the very vitals of our population, commands little 
attention. 

In time radical and surgical measures must be adopted by the 
State to stem this influx of degeneracy, for which it has to pay so 
dearly and because of which so many suffer. In the mean time the 
various State and provincial authorities would do much good, were 
they to instruct health boards to issue with other literature a chap- 
ter or two on the bad effects of unsuitable marriages, especially in 
relation to children. Many a person would not enter into such 
a relationship, did he or she know the probable effects on the 
progeny. Even the otherwise educated are deplorably ignorant in 
respect to this matter. Yet physical and mental degeneracy have 
been the cause of the fall of the once mighty nations of the world. 

2. All asylum officers are put to their wits’ end to know in what 
way to dispose of recovered insane patients who are poor and 
friendless. They cannot be turned out at the gate to look afte: 
themselves,- especially if young women, who would often fall an 
easy prey to the first scoundrel who would show them kindness in 
order to accomplish their ruin. The aged cannot be turned adrift 
to look out for themselves when they are physically unable to do a 
good day’s work, however mentally strong they may be. Many 
have relatives who are not friends, and who heartlessly refuse to 
have anything to do with the convalescent insane. Few charitable 
institutions will take in those who have been thus afflicted. It is 
difficult for them to procure employment. We all know how un. 
willing people are to take them into shops and houses, although 
pronounced by medical officers of asylums to be industrious, harm- 
less, and recovered. 

These convalescents are watched and criticised in society. ‘They 
are often not trusted, and are treated as if they were expected to 
again break out into mania or do some overt act against the well- 
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ng of their relatives or neighbors. Such treatment irritates the 
mentally well, and often causes a relapse, which might not take 
lace, were they treated like rational beings. 

How are these friendless people to be provided for? Should 
each municipality look after its own, and endeavor to procure homes 
and employment for them until such time as each may be able to 
earn an independent living? Should each State or province still 
keep oversight of those that have no homes, and no one to take an 
interest in them? Should they farm them out in selected country 
houses, and pay to families small sums to provide food and shelter for 
them until they can find places in which they can earn their own 
living? Charitable organizations watch for the discharge of the 
criminal and the fallen when the period of their imprisonment termi- 
nates, and endeavor to reform them. Orphans are housed, educated, 
ind clothed by the charity of Christian people. This is well. At 
the same time no class of our dependants are more worthy of our 
pity and consideration than those who have come out of the cloud 
of dethroned reason. ,Yet they have been overlooked except’ by 
medical officers in hospitals for the insane, who take almost a pa- 
ternal interest in those who have been under their care and have 
gone out to struggle again in the maelstrom of human strife for an 
honest subsistence. 

3. There is another class of weaklings whose mental disaster can 
be traced to over-pressure at school. ‘Too much brain-work is de- 
manded, that children may keep pace with the demands of parents 
and teachers. In this province some relief has been given during 
the last few years in shorter school hours for the very young and 
by the introduction of the kindergarten, which combines pleasure 
with learning. So far, so good; but too many subjects are on the 
list of studies for the young. ‘The result is that many feel the 
effects in after life. The susceptible and tender brain is on a strain 
at a time when only moderate exercise is healthy for this organ. 
(he brain in its early days must gather tone, fibre, and capacity for 
the great struggle of life. The young are not permitted to do hard 
manual work because of the tenderness of the body, until maturity 


is almost reached, but the most important organ of our physical 


system is urged onward to the utmost extent of its powers from 
babyhood upward. The weary head is filled with all kinds of 
knowledge which in former times was wisely judged to belong to the 


- 
colleges. 
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The robust go through the ordeal unscathed ; but to many it means 
nervousness, lassitude, periodic headaches, loss of appetite, troubled 
sleep, a lax, prostrated physical and mental system, and a tendency 
to insanity, which too often ends'the chapter of blunders, especially 
if a hereditary predisposition exists. 

4. Let me refer to the successful importation of tramps, defectives, 
and insane to this continent from all parts of the world, but espe- 
cially from Europe. The seaport cities of the United States are 
guarded to some extent against pauper immigration, but not against 
the semi-dement and the insane, when they are in a condition to tem 
porarily pass muster at points of entry. As a consequence, I find on 
inquiring that all the hospitals for the insane have a larger proportion 
of such insane per cent. of foreigners than is found among the native 
population. This may be accounted for to some extent because of 
the low standard of mentality of a large number of the class 
“dumped” upon our shores. 

Changed conditions, under new environments and under new con- 
ditions of existence, lead to mental stress and insanity ; but, apart 
from this fact, there is no doubt municipal bodies and even relatives 
send these defectives across the sea, and thus rid themselves of 
these burdens forever. 

The Canadian seaports are not guarded in these respects; and, as 
a result, our hospitality is abused, and some of these defectives doubt- 
less gravitate to the United States along our extended border. 


V1. 


Child Saving. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


It is impossible to present a statistical review of what is being 
accomplished through public and private benevolence to conserve 
the welfare of children who are accounted objects of public concern. 
There is need of a uniform method for collecting, compiling, and 
reporting information of this character to competent public authority, 

A State may not acquit itself of the duty of supervising the wel- 
fare of its dependent and neglected child population by conferring 
powers of guardianship upon corporations or individuals, and aban- 
doning knowledge of the result of such grant of authority; but its 
power is best used, and its helpfulness best proved, when every 
homeless, neglected boy or girl may call it ‘“mother,’”’ and find in 
its ready hand the support and guidance which have not been dis- 
covered elsewhere. 

Good citizenship is the measure of the wealth and power of a 
nation; and because of this truth the rescue of child-life from the 
depressing conditions of unfortunate heredity or degrading environ- 
ment exemplifies in government the fundamental law of self-preser- 
vation, and justifies the proposition that “the welfare of the child 
is the concern of the State.’’ Without interference with the varied 
forms of benevolence fostered by municipal, religious, or private 
charity, it is the plain duty of the State to discover and supervise 
the welfare of the child-life dealt with, and to require such reports 
as may be necessary to an intelligent public understanding of the 
cause, cure, or relief of the child-dependency, neglect, or ill-treat- 
ment within its borders. 


If officials skilled in military science are necessary to the staff 


organizations of civic rulers, to give assurance of public security 
and peace, how much greater the need of tke presence in the offi- 
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cial household of a Public Guardian, to exercise supervisory powe1 
in matters relating to the rights of person and property of mino: 
children, that the aims of humanity be not neglected, nor those of 
justice miscarry. 

With such an officer could be lodged complaints against delinquent 
guardians, and the reports of individuals and societies concerned in 
the prevention of cruelty to children. Wholesome legislation in the 
interest of the children would be promoted by the confidence in 
spired by the thorough methods adopted in discovering and report 
ing conditions. 

If this Conference will designate a committee to formulate an 
address to the legislative bodies having jurisdiction of the subject, 
submitting a plan to promote a uniform system of public supervision 
of child-saving work, it will aid an advance toward intelligent co 
operation in this important field of benevolent activity, and lessen 
the waste and failure incident to the multiplying forms of unsuper- 
vised and misdirected effort. 


THE CONSERVATION OF HOME LIFE. 


The good homes of a land are the nursery places of good citizen 
ship, and the true measure of national strength. Therefore, society 
is to concern itself in the conservation of home life, and in effort 
to equalize the opportunities for home ownership as an essential 
foundation for the best ideals of family life. The effect of public 
teaching in the upbuilding of wholesome sentiment in support of the 
family hearthstone may not be overestimated. 

As religion gives a day to the interest of the prison, let her also 
appoint a day when the inspiration of sermon and song shall kindle 
new fires at the altars of home and family. ‘A Sunday for the 
home,” is a watchword which should be passed along the lines of 
every religious organization upon the American continent. 

The material aids to the conservation of home life as represented 
by the co-operative building and loan associations, and organiza 
tions to make small loans upon household effects, at reasonable 
rates, in times of depression and distress in the industrial world, 
are firmly established in many cities; and advice founded upon ex- 
perience may be obtained from officials where these aids have grown 
into prominent notice. * 


CHILD SAVING 


HomME PLACING OF DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN, 


amily life is the natural requirement of every healthy boy and 

and successful home placing depends upon the care exercised 

in securing a congenial fitting of children to the home life offered 

them, and in defeating the aim of selfish avarice, too often clothed 
in the apparel of benevolence. 

Very often the requisition reads, “1 want a boy not less than four- 
teen years of age, of good size, strong, and not afraid of work.” 
Hold the requisition before the light, and a farmer may be seen 
floundering in the weeds, while his pocket-book is closed by a string 
tied in a hard knot. He may be a Christian, he may give the lad 
a good home, suitable food and clothing, and his blessing when he 
arrives at the age of majority; but he has driven a hard bargain for 
the bone and muscle, and placed in question the wisdom of the 
cuardianship which could ratify such a contract. 

Laws will be more honored in breach than in observance by those 
atiected by them, when they fail to preserve equity ; and the percent- 
ages of success in home placing so often paraded by child-saving 
agencies of every class fade with startling rapidity when placed 
under the search-light of careful and disinterested inquiry. 

\ board of local visitors reporting direct to the office of a public 
guardian would soon bring statistics of this class to a fair degree of 
reliability. 


SUPPRESSION OF PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 


\n urgent need of the present is the suppression of pernicious 
literature in the form of books and papers disguised under fair 
titles. Publications suitable only to kindle fires in the police courts 
are forced upon the public notice with unhindered activity; and 
children are used as agents to spread the corruption in school and 
family, tempted by rewards in the nature of pretentious and trashy 
baubles. <A letter addressed to the First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States concerning the increasing abuse of the mail 
privileges in the dissemination of indecent literature elicited the 


following courteous reply, which is presented in evidence of the in- 


sufficiency of existing legislation to prevent the destruction of 
morals through the abuse of the mails : 


FORE EET I TN 
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PosTt-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 13, 1897. 
Mr. C. E. FAULKNER, Chairman Committee on Child-saving Work.: 


Sir,— I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
6th inst.,in which you state that the use of the mailsis “abused by the dissemi- 
nation of cheap papers under fair titles, which serve as advertising mediums for 
books and papers which would properly come under the ban of the law,” which 
papers are industriously circulated, and enter the homes and reach the hands of 
boys and girls of the land, to the detriment of their moral interest. While the 
circulation of this class of literature may not fall within the prohibition of any 
statute, you advise me that any suggestion which may aid the organization of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, with which you are connected, 
in preventing the circulation of this class of literature, will be cordially welcomed. 

In reply I beg to assure you of my earnest sympathy with all proper efforts to 
prevent the spread of literature of an immoral character or unhealthful tendency. 
The character of matter intrusted to the mails is, however, to be judged under 
the laws made by Congress and the construction placed upon them by the courts. 

I know of no better method of limiting or arresting the circulation of matter 
which, while not actually of an unlawful character, is demoralizing in its tendency, 
than by the voluntary association of worthy people to educate the public mind 
against that class of literature, and thus render its circulation unprofitable. 

Associations and efforts of the character suggested could scarcely fail to be in- 
fluential in the creation of a healthful public sentiment, which would find expres- 
sion, if need be, in more stringent legislation. 

Very respectfully, 
F. H. JoNEs, 
First Asst. Postmaster-General. 


As a line of child-saving effort open to general co-operation, none 
offers better promise of immediate results for good than that which 
aims at the discovery and suppression of hurtful literature. 


THE Day NursSERY, KINDERGARTEN, AND MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


The day nursery, kindergarten, and manual training school are 
aids to child-saving which ought not to be dependent upon fitful 
benevolence, but should be placed in alignment with the common 
schools, for the protection and culture of child-life and the aid of 
those who toil for the support of humble homes. 

In the care of children exposed to the street, economy and hu- 
manity never part company; and, next to the conservation of home 
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life, these care stations offer the surest antidote to distress and 
truancy which social science has yet evolved. 

The pure food, uniform temperature, cleanliness, and care offered 
by the day nursery to working mothers for their little ones is a form 
of good cheer which is receiving commendable notice in Boston, 
Buffalo, and other cities, and is worthy of universal approval. 

The kindergarten is an insurance against delinquency, and it 
recruits day schools and Sunday schools, and depletes the reform 
schools for juveniles. ‘The reports of kindergarten service rendered 
through the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, under the 
inspiring leadership of our lamented associate, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
and others, present a record of accomplished good fully verified by 
the testimony of the police department of San Francisco, which 
commends the system as worthy of the support of the tax-paying 
public. Among the smaller cities, Topeka, Kan., exhibits com- 
mendable enthusiasm in the organization and support of a kinder- 
garten work fostered by private benevolence and deserving of public 
recognition and support. 


The police department of New York City gives testimony to the 
great value of the kindergarten work in that community, and these 
examples may be multiplied by those furnished in the history of the 
service in other cities throughout the continent. 


CO-OPERATION IN CONFERENCE SCHOOLS OF STUDY AND 
COMPARISON. 


There is encouraging evidence of increasing interest in conference 
schools for the study and comparison of methods in child-saving 
work, as witnessed by this meeting, when Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States unite for mutual improvement. The sentiments of 
approval expressed in the following reply from his Excellency, the 
President of Mexico, in response to an invitation to appoint repre- 
sentatives to this meeting from that government, give assurance of a 
permanent interest in a cause so dear to the heart of humanity. 


MExIco, February, 1897. 

TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHILD-SAVING WORK: 
Dear Sir,—I1 received your kind letter of January 3oth last, in which you 
were so good as to inform me that from the 7th to the 14th of next July 
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the Twenty-fourth National Conference of Charities will meet in Toronto, 
Canada, to discuss child-saving work. 

I herewith have the pleasure of informing you that Mexico will be represented 
‘in that Conference, since we can do no less than recognize the supreme importance 
of a matter which interests and appeals to every lover of humanity. Justly has it 
been said, as you observe, that the family is the unit of social order and the 
moulder of good citizenship. 

Among the many subjects which are treated of in international congresses, none 
is more attractive than that which you propose to discuss. 

No other, certainly, offers so great an interest for the philanthropist as the 
remedy of ills which aftlict man in his infancy, and which destroys in its germ his 
future on earth. I remain with great respect, 

Your humble servant, 
PorFIRIO Dtaz. 


Your committee also desires to present an official acknowledg- 


ment of the receipt of the following communication, and the reports 
to which it refers : — 


LEGACION MEXICANA, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 21, 1897. 


Mr. C. E. FAULKNER, Chairman, Committee on Child-saving Work, Conference 
of Charities and Correction : 


Dear Sir, — Referring to your letter of February 13 last and to my answer 
of the 16th of the same month, I have the honor to inform you that I have just 
received a communication from the Department of Foreign Affairs of the 
Mexican government, dated at the City of Mexico on the roth instant, enclosing 
the following reports referring to child-saving work in Mexico : — 

One copy of report on Foundling Asylums. 

One copy of report on the Poorhouse. 

One copy of report of the Industrial Orphans’ School. 

Two copies of the report of the Correctional School. 

Two copies of an historical sketch of the National School for the Blind. 

Two copies of the report of the School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The first three of the above-mentioned books are in Spanish, and the last three 
in English. 

I have the pleasure of sending to you by this mail in a registered package the 
books mentioned. I am very truly yours, 

M. ROMERO. 


Equities OF INTERSTATE MIGRATION. 


Many States have laws to safeguard the results of the interstate 
migration of dependants, delinquents, and defectives. Other States 
are without this protection, and their hospitality is often made the 
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convenience of societies and municipal officials whose acts present 
mixed motives of benevolence and “public thrift.” 

Healthy children of fair morals will find a ready welcome wherever 
chance may drift them, but those whose lives have been touched 


with the blight of neglect often become unpromising burdens upon 


the public. Adjustments of equities could possibly be made under 
the law of “State comity” if there were proper means of identifica- 
tion established. In this wise those who had been admitted, and 
were discovered to be undesirables, could be returned to the starting- 
point. 

The office of a public guardian, heretofore mentioned, would also 
afford the convenience of registration lists compiled from reports to 
be made by all societies and official promoters of interstate migra- 
tion of the classes named. If desired, the State records could be 


reported to some federate authority for compilation and publica- 
tion, 


CONCLUSION. 


Very much of interest and profit has been developed through the 
opportunities afforded by this Conference for study, counsel, and 
acquaintance. Opinions are modified, sympathies broadened, and 
knowledge increased through the intercourse enjoyed; and many 
laws upon the statute books for public betterments in social affairs 
have been inspired by the counsels here given, The platform is 
broad enough to avoid jostling. Last year we had a review of the 
Catholic Child-saving Work, this year a review of the Jewish Child- 
saving Work, next year we hope to hear from other religious fields, 
and, finally, to gather around the altar of our common humanity every 
heart which cherishes love and sympathy for needy child-life. The 
ambition which aspires to leadership in the world of religion, so- 
ciety, and law, may find encouragement in kneeling for a moment 
at this sacred shrine; for upon the highest summit of mutual en- 
deavor the banner of ‘ Child-saving and Child-helping Work” will 
wave as a signal to the conscience and intelligence of an improving 
civilization. 

Obstacles fade away in the presence of necessity. Nor church, 
nor State, nor social creed, shall hinder a union of hearts and hands 
to place upon the path of opportunity a helping station to cheer the 
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fainting heart of every needy child who calls a God-fearing continent 
his home. 
C. E. FAULKNER, MICHEL HEYMANN, 
A. J. Murray, Mrs. Jutia H. Goopuart, 
J. J. Ketso, H. W. Lewis, 
W. P. LETCHWORTH, Miss BerRTHA W. JAcops, 
Mrs. Kate B. Bartow, Mrs. A. O. Pray, 
Mrs. JAMES C. BIDDLE, Committee. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND FAMILY HOMES. 
BY WILLIAM PRYOR LETCHWORTH, LL.D. 


It is not necessary at this time to emphasize the importance of 
saving homeless and wayward children. It is now conceded on all 


sides that, if we would make social progress and strengthen the 
foundations of good government, into the minds of this unfortunate 
class must be instilled principles of morality, thrift, industry, and 
self-reliance. It only remains to consider the best ways and means 
of accomplishing this. 


At one time the orphan asylums and similar institutions were 
thought to be the only efficient means of saving homeless children ; 
but the difficulty of providing in this manner for the large number 
to be cared for, and the disadvantages resulting from massing chil- 
dren under the artificial conditions of institutional life, have led 
to the utilization of family homes as a substitute for the orphan 
asylum, the latter now being regarded more as a temporary refuge 
and training school for suitably preparing the child for admittance 
into a desirable home. The family home has come to be accepted 
as the natural provision for all children, the unfortunate as well as 
the fortunate. The story of “ Your Little Brother James,” ingen- 
iously and effectively told by Miss Pemberton, forcibly and truthfully 
illustrates what can be accomplished by providing a good home 
for a homeless and wayward child,—a home in which kindness 
and sympathy and love dwell in the hearts of a wise father and 
mother. 
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It is not the object of this paper to define any arbitrary system 
for restoring children to family life, but rather to outline the salient 
points of some existing systems. 

While the orphan asylums usually find good homes for such chil- 
dren as they place out, complaint is made by some of them of in- 
ability to find a sufficient number of such homes. In New York 
State some superintendents of the poor are able to place all the 
children coming under their jurisdiction in homes, by adoption or 
indenture ; but so much of the time of these officers is necessarily 
taken up in the discharge of their regular duties that the placing 
out of children, which requires time and patience, is not always 
done with the care that it should be, while the frequent changes in 
the office of superintendent make it impracticable to maintain a 
continuous supervision over them. ‘The children placed out by one 
superintendent rarely receive attention from his successor. Where 
agents have been employed by county boards of supervisors to do 
this work, it has proved successful according to the fitness of the 
agents selected for the peculiar work’and the care and conscientious- 
ness exercised in its performance. 

In my observations, extending through twenty-three years of 
official inspection as a State Commissioner of Charities in New 
York State, I found the wrongs which dependent children suffered 
from being placed in unSuitable homes, through indifference before 
placing them and inattention and neglect afterward, to be very 
great. Legislators and philanthropists, however, are devoting their 
attention to correcting this evil. In the last session of the New 
York legislature a bill was introduced, under the auspices of the 
State Board of Charities, providing that the work of placing out de- 
pendent children and supervising them afterward should be gov- 
erned by rules established by the State Board of Charities. The 
legislature added a clause to the effect that all dependent children 
should be placed with foster parents of the same religious faith as 
the child, and made an infraction of the rules a misdemeanor. The 
bill was passed by both branches of the legislature, but was 
opposed before the governor by some of the societies specially 
engaged in rescuing homeless street children in New York City, 
because of the impracticability of always finding homes of the 


religious denominations required. The bill was not approved by 


the governor, and failed to become a law. As the statutes of New 
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York now stand, a child committed to an orphan asylum or to a 
juvenile reformatory shall, when practicable, be sent to such as are 
controlled by persons of the same religious faith as the parents of 
the child. Whenchildren are adopted from charitable institutions, 
Chapter 272, section 65, of the Laws of 1896, makes the following 
provision :— 


Where an orphan asylum or charitable institution is authorized 
to place children for adoption, the adoption of every such child 
shall, when practicable, be given to persons of the same religious 
faith as the parents of such child. 


The subject of State supervision is of such importance that | 
think it should receive the attention of the legislature of every State, 
and that a system should be provided regulating the manner in 
which homeless children shall be placed in families, and providing 
a method of supervision over them afterward which is not obtru 
sive or offensive to foster parents who have received children as 
members of the family, but which is, nevertheless, adequate to afford 


ample protection to the child. 

Massachusetts has a State system, directed by its Board of Lunacy 
and Charity, which is applicable to State wards having a local settle- 
ment, and not under the charge of local authorities. The overseers 
of cities and towns are required by law to place pauper children 
over four years of age who are in their charge in some respectable 
family in the State or in some asylum, to be supported there by the 
city or town, according to the laws relating to the support of the 
poor, until they can be otherwise cared for; and the overseers must 
visit such children personally or by agents at least once in three 
months. If an overseer fails for two months to place out any pauper 
child as required by law, the State Board of Lunacy and Charity 
assumes the legal powers of overseers, and may place out such child 
and look after its welfare. 

Such dependent and neglected children as are wards of the State 
and are over three and under twelve years of age come under the 
supervision of a subdivision of the Department of Indoor Poor. 
Four women in this subdivision, which is directed by a woman, are 
charged with the special duty of looking after these children, 
whether temporarily boarded or permanently placed in families. 
These visitors assure themselves, by frequent examinations and 
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correspondence, that the children are properly taken care of, that 
they attend school, and are treated in every way, as far as practi- 
cable, as children of the family. In addition to the four visitors 
named, one woman, a visitor at large, with two assistants, co-oper- 
ites with a corps of auxiliary visitors distributed over the State in 
the placing out of girls over twelve years of age in families and 
looking after them thereafter. The Department of Indoor Poor 
also exercises very important functions affecting delinquent chil 
dren. 

The large number of earnest women who are identified with 
the interests of homeless children under the Massachusetts system 
makes the work in that State much more effective than it would be 
otherwise. 

In Michigan, children becoming a public charge are generally 
committed as wards of the State to the State Public School at 
Coldwater. They may be sent to private asylums, and there main- 
tained, but not at the expense of the public. County superintend- 
ents of the poor are authorized to commit children to the State 
Public School, or they may place them out in families. But, what- 
ever disposition may be made of dependent children, the: State, in 
one sense, extends its protection over all of them, although the 
supervision of the State Board of Corrections and Charities does 
not extend to orphan asylums, Houses of the Good Shepherd, and 
similar institutions. These institutions are not required to make 
reports to the State Board ; and, consequently, the statistics respect- 
ing children in institutions are not included in the biennial reports 
of the board, which practically accounts for the small number 
frequently reported as being under institutional care in that State. 
\ law for the protection of children in Michigan makes it a mis- 
demeanor, with the penalty of a heavy fine, for any person or insti- 
tution in the State to place out a dependent child in a home until 
the home has been examined and a favorable report made of it by 
one of the county agents. The same law requires that county 
agents shall visit homes where children are placed, and report to 
the institution placing them. It also confers the power upon such 
officers to take children out of homes where they have been placed, 


if the homes are found unsuitable or the children are not properly 


cared for, and either place them in other homes or send them to 
the State Public School. In this institution, which is built upon the 
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cottage plan, the children are classified on entering; and an effort 
is made to prepare them as soon as practicable, by suitable instruc 
tion and training, for entrance into family homes through a county 
agency system. ‘The average length of detention is about one year. 
The county agents are appointed by the governor, one for each of 
the eighty-five counties in the State. The aim is to select and ap- 
point only such persons as are charitably disposed, and who are 
capable of acting as safe advisers to parents and guardians of chil- 
dren and to magistrates. The compensation allowed the agents is 
small. It is the duty of these county agents to co-operate with 
the Board of Control of the State Public School in finding suitable 
homes for children that have been committed to the school. 

The county agents have other important duties to perform. 
These extend to delinquent children. ‘The statute provides that no 
child under sixteen years of age shall be sentenced as a criminal 
unless a full examination or inquiry is previously made by one of 
the agents as to the environments of the child and the circumstances 
attending its offence. It is made the duty of the judge to counsel 
with the agent respecting the child; and the judge may in his dis- 
cretion direct that it be returned to parents or guardians or friends, 
or be indentured, or sent to the reform school, or the sentence may 
be suspended, as may appear for the best interests of the public 
and of the child. County agents are required to report to the State 
Board of Corrections and Charities. 

The practical operation of the Michigan State system for placing 
out dependent children is as follows: For general distribution 
throughout the State the Board of Control issues a pamphlet cir- 
cular explaining how children may be obtained from the State 
School, with instructions as to what is required of foster parents 
after they have taken children. The pamphlet contains a list, with 
the post-office address, of all the county agents. Persons selecting 
children, either by a visit to the school or by correspondence, are 
required to make an application in a prescribed printed form. ‘This 
is sent by the superintendent of the school to the county agent of 
the county in which the applicant resides, who visits the home of 
the applicant and reports upon its fitness and the truthfulness of 
the statements made in the application. If this report is satisfac- 
tory, the child is then delivered to the applicant upon sixty days’ 
trial. Notice of the fact is then sent to the county agent. Should 
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the child be returned to the school or should he be adopted or in- 
dentured, the agent is informed of the action taken. 

In addition to the county agents, there is also a State agent under 
the special direction of the Board of Control of the school. His 
duty in part is to visit yearly the children placed out, devoting four 
months to each of the three sections into which the State is divided. 
The county agent makes a report on the same district for another 
four months of the year, and the guardian or foster parent makes 
a report respecting the child for still another four months. In this 
way each child placed out is heard from through one of these 
sources once in every four months of the year. 

The county agency system of Michigan is held in favor with the 
Board of Charities of the State, and is certainly doing in connection 
with the State Public School a far-reaching, thorough, and _ benefi- 
cent work. With some modifications the Michigan system has been 
adopted by Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 

In Ohio dependent children reach family homes mainly through 
the agency of county homes, which are supported by counties and 
controlled by four trustees, appointed by the county commissioners. 
The trustees serve without compensation, and not more than two of 
them can belong to the same political party. ‘The statute also pro- 
vides for the appointment by the county commissioners of three 
women as an advisory board, one of whom shall be a member of a 
humane society, to co-operate with the board of trustees of each 
home. It is made their duty to visit the children’s homes at least 
once in every three months, and thoroughly examine them and the 
children inmates; and, if they deem it desirable, they may make 
written reports and recommendations to the commissioners. It is 
made the duty also of one or more of them to visit children indent- 
ured or otherwise placed out, “as far as practicable,” at least once 
a year, and, in case of maltreatment or insufficient care, to report 
the same to the trustees of the home, who are authorized by a 
clause in the indenture papers to remove the child. The duties 
devolving upon the advisory boards are now generally discharged 
by county visitors appointed by the State Board of Charities; and 
the law requiring county commissioners to appoint advisory boards 
is practically disregarded. 


County boards may employ a paid agent to assist in finding 


homes for children and visiting them afterward. It is not required 
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that families shall be visited before children are placed. Neverthe- 
less, the statute provides that careful inquiry and satisfactory evi 
dence shall be furnished to the trustees that the person taking the 
child is a suitable person to be intrusted with its care. 

The law authorizes the establishment of children’s homes in 
each county, or a number of counties, not exceeding four, may 
unite in forming a district home. In 1878 I attended with Gov 
ernor Bishop and Rev. Dr. Byers, then secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Charities, the dedication of one of these homes, 
which was among the first that were founded. It was not antici- 
pated then that there would be a large number of them built or 
that children would remain long in them. They were designed as 
temporary refuges to save children from commitment to the infir- 
maries. In respect to the number of homes that have been built 
and the detention of inmates therein, these expectations have not 
been fulfilled. In the eighty-eight counties of the State there are 
now forty-four of these institutions, and the number of inmates has 
increased in a greater ratio than the population. Since the estab- 
lishment of county homes, however, the children have been almost 
entirely rescued from the county infirmaries. On Sept. 1, 1882, 
there were 1,070 in these institutions; and on Sept. 1, 1896, there 
were but 81 between the age of three and sixteen years. 

The Ohio system of county homes has its advantages; but, as 
intimated, there is a tendency to abnormal institutional growth, 
which threatens to prevent the rapid absorption of children into the 
normal condition of home life. The qualification in the statute 
that children placed out shall be visited by a commissioner at 
least once a year, “if practicable,” and the optional requirement 
of a paid agent to assist in finding homes and visiting them after 
the children are placed, and the failure to require that homes shall 
be officially visited before children are placed in them are weak- 
nesses in the system. 

Pennsylvania has no State system, but the plan of boarding out 
children has been adopted on a large scale by the Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania. This society places out children of Phila- 
delphia, and has an arrangement with a considerable number of 
counties in the eastern part of the State for placing out their 
children. These are, in some instances, adopted into families ; but, 
more generally, they are boarded until they are old enough to earn 
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their living, when they are permanently placed, without compensa- 
tion, with the family with whom they have been boarded, or they 


are withdrawn and placed in other families who are willing to 
receive them without payment for board. This method has been 
adopted in some other parts of the United States, and is substan- 
tially the same as that introduced by Miss Joanna M. Hill into 
England, whereby the children in the workhouses were removed 
from the demoralizing atmosphere of the workhouse to the purer 
and more elevating influences of family life. This method is also 
practised in Scotland; and, from personal observations made _ in 
visiting groups of children so placed in hamlets and little villages 
in both countries, the work seemed to me commendable. The work 
of the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania is highly spoken of 
by the Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities. It is easy to adopt 
this system, because many persons will take children for compensa- 
tion who would not take them out of pure benevolence or a desire 
to co-operate in child-saving work. It has been found, however, in 
many localities where the boarding-out plan has been adopted, that 
the voluntary system is displaced. People will not gratuitously take 
upon themselves the burden of a work for which their neighbors are 
receiving pay. The rearing of children in this way becomes a busi- 
ness, as is the boarding of the insane in families. Such a system 
requires close supervision, checks, and counter-checks, as does any 
successful business enterprise. 

The Pennsylvania society has a large force of agents and visitors 
who inspect the homes of applicants before children are placed in 
them. Theagents examine the environments of the home, and watch 
the child critically after it enters the home. Frequent reports are 
required from the foster parents, from the school which the’ child 
attends, and from the pastor of the church to which the foster parents 
belong. All visits to the home by the society’s agents are recorded 
in books kept for the purpose at the general office, and a complete 
history of the child and of everything pertaining to its interests is 
preserved. 

One of the most powerful agencies in America for restoring 
dependent and homeless children to family life is the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York City, which during the forty-three years of its 
existence has placed upward of 85,o00 chiidren in families in 
various States of the Union, but mostly in homes in the West. The 
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plan of this society is to send an agent to a selected and prosperous 
district in one of the Western States, who makes his headquarters in 
some town or village. To use his own language: “I then set about 
finding out who are the best-informed and best-hearted people in the 
place, explain our work, and organize a committee of representative 
persons, residents of the town, to co-operate with me. I then adver- 
tise that a party of children will be brought into that place on a 
given date, and that parties desiring children must apply through, 
and get the approval of, that committee. The committee get together 
before my arrival, and determine upon the applications as to who are 
proper persons to take children. When the children arrive, they are 
assigned by me on the recommendation of the committee; and that 
committee acts as the local guardian of the children. If they find 
that they have made a mistake in assigning a child, they are author- 
ized to remove it and place it elsewhere. We do not very often have 
to do it, but we reserve that right. When I return to New York, the 
full particulars respecting each child are given in to the office, and 
there recorded. * The office clerk charged with this duty soon writes 
to each person having a child, inquiring how they like it and how 
the child is getting along. Within the year an agent from New York 
visits the place, and investigates each and every one of the homes in 
which children have been placed; and, if he finds the child is better 
than the home, he removes it, and looks up a good home for it. The 
society employs two men for that purpose, one alternating with the 
other.” . 

Some of the orphan asylums in New York State, the management 
of which is mainly in the hands of women, have been very successful 
in saving children through placement in families. Deserving of 
special mention, in this respect, is the American Female Guardian 
Society of New York City. The society makes a careful scrutiny of 
the proposed home and its environments before placing out the child. 
Subsequently, by visitation and correspondence, an intimate knowl- 
edge is kept up of the child’s welfare and progress, with counsel 
extended, if necessary, to both foster parents and child, thus remov- 
ing friction and preserving harmony for a long series of years. In 
one of my visits to the society’s rooms some years ago, I found an 
aged couple who had just returned from a visit to their two children, 
who had been committed, when quite young, to the society’s keeping 
by the court. The mother had trequently been sent to Blackwell’s 
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Island for drunkenness; and the father, at the time his son and 
daughter were committed to the society’s care, was an inmate of the 
penitentiary, The disposition made of their children was kept secret 
from them; and they were told that they should never see them 
unless they reformed, as they would bring disgrace upon their off- 
spring. The parents did finally reform. Both of the children had 
become members of the church, and were heads of families. In 
this way the patient, persevering Christian work of the society had 
saved not only the children, but the parents. As 1s customary with 
this society in every instance, the full particulars of the history of 
these interesting cases are recorded on its books. 

During recent years there has been a large accumulation of 
children in the orphan asylums of New York State, especially in the 
municipalities of New York and Brooklyn, consequent upon increased 
admissions and longer detention, so that institutionizing influences 
have retarded the development of the children, while the public have 
been burdened with a needless expense. The State Board of 
Charities found in its examinations during the past year many 
inmates of these institutions that had passed the legal age of children 
and were still retained as public charges. Under the authority con- 
ferred by the amended State Constitution, these abuses are now 
being corrected. ‘This state of things has not been universal, how- 
ever. The city of Buffalo, for example, has not as many children in 
its orphan asylums now in proportion to its population as it had 
twenty years ago. ‘There is a popular error respecting the retention 
of children in some of the asylums, it being thought that they all 
should be placed out in families, whereas in many cases this is im- 
practicable. In making an examination of the inmates of some of 
the Buffalo asylums a year or two ago with special reference to the 
length of their detention, in one of the asylums I found that there 
were only two children out of 138 inmates that were eligible to 
placing out, and that homes were already selected for these two. All 
the others were either temporarily boarded at the expense of relatives 
or guardians, or were temporarily committed by the superintendent 
of the poor to tide the families to which they belonged over some 
misfortune and save them from being broken up, or they were 


children that were mentally or physically defective, and not accept- 


able in families. Some of these had been placed out and returned. 
I found that the asylum averaged a change of inmates about once a 
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year. Those living remote from seaboard cities do not realize the 
vastness of the work that must be done for dependent children, nor 
the difficulties that surround it in New York State, with its estimated 
population of seven millions, its immense immigration of foreign 
paupers, and the undermining social influences that must ‘be con- 
tended with. These should be had in mind while criticising the 
work. 

In comparing the results of work for dependent children in differ- 
ent States, the systems of those States should be kept clearly in 
mind. For example, it should be remembered that the children in 
orphan asylums, Houses of the Good Shepherd, and similar institutions 
in Michigan are not reported to the Board of Corrections and 
Charities as in New York State; and a comparison of the number of 
dependent children as reported by the Boards of Charities of these 
two States is therefore misleading. The same is true of some other 
States. An interesting article recently published in one of our lead- 
ing periodicals gives the number of dependent children in institutions 
in New York State as “ about” 35,000. According to the last report 
of the State Board of Charities the number of this class on the 3oth 
of September, 1896, was 26,808. 

The proper function of the orphan asylum is to prepare children 
over two years of age, whose habits, manners, speech, and morals 
need reforming, for the family home with as little loss of time as 
possible, and to prevent the breaking up of families in bereavement 
or distress, by caring for their children until the parents can again 
establish themselves in independence. In this field there is a vast 
work remaining; and we should not discourage the great organiza- 
tions composed of benevolent persons working in connection with 
the orphan asylums, but strive to make their work more efficient by 
the adoption of active placing-out methods and by raising the 
standard of the orphan asylum to the highest degree of efficiency. 

In localities where dependent children are placed in families there 
should be organized groups of benevolent people, alive to the in- 
terests of homeless children, who, by the exercise of watchfulness 
that is not obtrusive or meddlesome, will keep informed as to the 
welfare of children placed out, and by fostering an acquaintance 
purely personal build up their self-respect, while being in a position 
to perform the delicate duty of notifying the placing-out agency when 
official action for protection is necessary. In States having State 
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Boards of Charities, this office, it would seem, might be performed 
by local visitors appointed by the boards, as is largely done in Ohio. 
In New York State, visitors appointed by the State Charities Aid 
Association in some counties have rendered valuable service of this 
kind. ‘The co-operation of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children should also be secured, and the name and address of 
every child placed out given to such a society, in order that correc- 
tive remedies may be summarily applied in case of abuse. And above 
all, whether we have State systems, as in Michigan, county systems, 
as in Ohio, or rely solely upon the efforts of private benevolent 
corporations, we should in all cases have a State supervising system, 
as there lies at the foundation of all our work the State’s interest in 
the development of the highest type of self-governing, free-born 
citizens. 


THE SCOPE OF DAY NURSERY WORK. 
BY MARY H. DEWEY, BOSTON. 


The rapid migration and shifting of population from the country 
to the city, to say nothing of foreign immigration, has broken 
up the stability and support which come from family and neighborly 
relationships established upon the basis of permanent local interests ; 
and hard pressure has been put upon women and mothers by the 
large transfers of home industries to the factory, so that now they 
must go more and more from the home in case they are obliged to 
become wage-earners. The need of day nurseries has risen in this 
way; and this form of assistance, which a few years ago was looked 
upon as one of the outcroppings of sentimental charity, is now 
regarded by students of sociology as subserving the best interests of 
society. It only remains for the workers to build wisely. 

We are not handicapped, as is much of our relief work, by the 
necessity of pulling down past traditions and practices. 

The day nursery, in its simplest, earliest form, was a home where 
the child might be left during the day, in order to relieve the mother, 
without much question as to her real needs or whereabouts; and the 
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care given was of the simplest character. With the rapid develop 
ment of interest in and reflection on all forms of charity which 
has taken place in the last thirty years, new questions have arisen 
in this field of work as in all others. 

These questions particularly relate to: first, What children shall be 
admitted, and under what conditions? second, as to the interna! 
organization of the nursery and the advisability of complicating the 
simple home-life nursery with other interests of society, such as 
training schools for nurse-maids, etc. 

Under the first question, of admission, some nurseries accept al! 
children (who are physically proper applicants), without much 
question as to the real need and worthiness of the mothers and with- 
out much study as to whether this is the best form of relief that 
can be given, considering the permanent interests of each individual 
child and mother. 


We find, however, some nurseries gradually restricting the privi 
lege to the children of mothers who after careful investigation are 
found to be proper recipients of this form of charity. Both ideas 


and practices have much to be said in their favor, the first on the 
ground that, the greater the degradation of the home, the greater the 
need of the nursery training for the child, not only for the child's 
sake, but for the sake of the public, through the expectation that by 
the time this child has reached the age of compulsory attendance at 
the public schools it will have formed such habits of regularity and 
obedience that its next state will not be as an inmate of some truant 
or reform school, with years of full support and quasi-education in 
city institutions, together with all the dangers this means. 

This idea has for its main object the education of such unfortunate 
children away from the low parental standards, and the testimony of 
our kindergarten teachers is a splendid indorsement of this branch 
of the work. 

The second idea, on the point of admission -— that is of careful re- 
striction— is an outgrowth of the feeling that to care for and nourish 
the child of unworthy parents (while at the same time allowing these 
parents to keep possession of their children and continue in their 
own evil ways) is to encourage such unworthiness in others who are 
only kept from the fall by a fear of the consequences. 

Under this idea of a need of restriction, several careful systems of 
investigation and registration have been evolved; and a committee 
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was appointed at the last Day Nursery Conference, held in Boston 
in March, 1897, to compare and work over the various systems of 
investigation and registration now in use, and present a form of regis- 
tration card, which, it is hoped, will be adopted by all day nurseries in 
the country, thus placing the work on a foundation where questions 
can be considered on a basis of facts. 

Some of the facts to be recorded are first in regard to the parents 
and older children in the family: ¢g., date and place of birth; 


physical condition; school; church; occupation; wages; habits; 


mental condition. Have any members of the immediate family ever 


been members of any institution? and, if so, give dates. Rooms; 
rent; landlord; debts; savings; average number of hours’ work per 
week of mother away from home. 

It can be easily seen that such facts are of equal value to all 
nurseries in helping them to shape their present work, as well as 
of value in the work of the future by furnishing a history of 
the past. 

In the question of internal organization the day nursery work in 
several parts of our country shows a tendency away from the simple 
home day nursery where the children are sent to the public school 
as from their own homes, and where the life is kept just as close to 
the custom and habits of the normal home life as is possible. 

I regret that in some places the tendency seems to be toward 
complicating this simple form of nursery care with school training of 
its own and inside of its own walls, and with the idea of utilizing 
the children in the training schools for nurse-maids. 

Let us learn from the experience of those in other lines of 
child work, where we see the workers struggling to throw off the 
curse of institutionalization from the children’s lives; and let us not 
in these directions endanger the lives of our children whom we are 
striving to make simple normal boys and girls, as little removed from 
the children of their more fortunate neighbors as is possible. 

Let us provide day nursery children with a simple, quiet, clean, 
non-uniformed day home, which shall have a home-like feeling for 
parents as well as children, and beyond this point let us crucify our 
ambition to have an institution which may shine to our own glorifica- 
tion, but in so doing dazzle and blind the eyes of the little ones 
whom we are trying to teach the way. 
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JEWISH CHILD-SAVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY MICHEL HEYMANN, 


SUPERINTENDENT JEWISH ORPHANS’ HOME, NEW ORLEANS. 


After having tried in vain for several months to obtain complete 
statistics of expenditures by Jewish institutions and societies in the 
United States, with the number of children raised in each institution 
to date, the average cost per capita, and the results, 1 was com- 
pelled to abandon the effort as hopeless. This must therefore be 
understood to be but a partial review of Jewish child-saving in our 
country. 

Most of the child-saving by the Jewish people is accomplished in 
orphan asylums, of which there are eleven. (See annexed table.) 
The smallest annual per capita cost of maintenance of orphans is 
at Cleveland, $113.29; the highest at Baltimore, $249.83. The 
average is $172.38. The Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum, San 
Francisco, reports that ninety-five per cent. of the children who have 
gone out from it are self-supporting. Most of the other institutions 
try their best to equip their children with some trade or profes- 
sion before leaving their alma mater. The Cleveland institution 
has added a manual training school to its curriculum. The Jewish 
Foster Home, Philadelphia, indentures and apprentices as many of 
its wards a$ possible, thereby minimizing the evil of institutional 
life to some extent. The Jewish Home, New Orleans, imitates the 
example of these institutions; and its administrators hope in the near 
future to send out only children who are self-supporting. 

New York, besides the 2,000 orphans raised in asylums, has many 
other child-saving institutions, not only for orphans, but for other 
children of poor parents. The Hebrew Technical Institute is one 
of the finest institutions in the country for the encouragement of 
mechanical work. It was opened in 1883, and has graduated (to 
1896) 1,263 children, at an average cost of $85. The number of 
pupils at present is 190. The Baron de Hirsch Fund is doing good 
work in child-saving in large cities, especially in New York. 

For the present it is impossible to introduce the boarding-out 
system for this class of children, although its superiority to institu- 
tional life is recognized by the majority of the friends of child- 
saving. 
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The Chicago Manual Training School, whose superintendent is 


Dr. G. Bamberger, comes closest to the ideal, not only of orphan 


education, but of education of the poor man’s child throughout the 


land. This excellent school was opened in the slums of the West 
Side, October 19, 1890. ‘The total number of children admitted 
since its foundation, is 3,200. The outlay for the support of the 
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school has been $140,000 in seven years. It has accomplished 
wonders. It has transformed the children of poor emigrants into 
industrious, self-supporting men and women, and, through the chil- 
dren, has reached the parents, whose lives have been elevated and 
consequently rendered more happy. Dr. Bamberger is recognized 
by all friends of public education as one of the pioneers of the 
‘New Education,” started by Froebel and Pestalozzi in the kinder- 
gartens, whose aim is to develop the hand, head, and heart simulta- 
neously. The manual training school in Chicago is, for me, the 
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ideal of orphan education, when combined with the cottage system 
and training in practical agriculture. 

The National Farm School, founded recently by Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf, near Doylestown, Pa., whose object is “the fitting of 
capable boys for practical and scientific agricultural callings,” is an 
immense step forward in Jewish child-saving. 

It is impossible to give the reasons in a short paper why the Jews, 
who were a race of shepherds and agriculturists, were forced to 
become merchants. Students of history know that during the dark 
ages —up to a recent period—a Jew was not permitted to own 
land, to till the ground, or to become a member of a trade’s guild. 
Thank God, the clouds of intolerance, of race hatred, are beginning 
to be dispelled by the benign rays of universal brotherly love and 
benevolence. Especially here, in this blessed country, where free- 
dom and equality are the sacred inheritance of the humblest of its 
children, a new era of happiness is dawning for mankind. Let us 
all work in harmony to remove all pauper children from the large 
cities and scatter them through the country, or raise them in agri- 
cultural or industrial colonies, making good farmers of them, or teach 
them a trade by which they can make an honest living, and the 
problem of child-saving will be solved. 


CHILD-SAVING WORK OF THE HUMANE 
SOCIETIES. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY JOHN G. SHORTALL, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS HUMANE SOCIETY AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


The title “ Humane Society,” as denoting an organization which 
includes the protection of both children and animals, was adopted 
by the Illinois society in the year 1877,— the first society, I believe, 
which joined ‘the two services. It was believed that by such action 
it would be strengthened in its work, that it would induce a still 
closer sympathy and deeper regard and receive a more willing ma- 
terial support. 


CHILD SAVING III 
The decision to include children was not reached without oppo- 


sition within our own organization. It was feared that, with a horse 


and a child calling at the same time for help, the horse would be 
likely to suffer, at least by delay. But, as a matter of fact, there 
It is recognized that the child 
cases never really interfere with the animals’ protection, for the 


has been no collison of interests. 


action of the society in the separate fields is too dissimilar in proc- 
ess. The animals’ cases, being more simple, receive prompter dispo- 
sition; while those of children require more exhaustive examination 
and more serious consideration, having in view, as they do, the sep- 
aration of child from parent by judicial process as a possible con- 
clusion. Indeed, many cases of animal cruelty may be disposed of 
during the process of disposition of one of those of children. 

Recalling those days, I think we have been amply justified by 
that action, not only by our own experience, but by the fact, as | 
believe it to be, that no society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals — perhaps none for the prevention of cruelty to children - 
has been organized since that date (1877) but the title ““ Humane 
Society’? has been commonly adopted, and both services united 
thereunder. 

When a humane society is established, all information of the mis- 
deeds of the community related to its specialty flows toward it; and 
the neighbor in the flat above or in the shop below, the passing way- 
farer, the policeman on his beat, everybody who loves a child,— and 
nearly every one has at least pity for one in distress, — will willingly 
carry the news of child abuse to the society, and set the remedial 
agency at work. ‘The examination of the facts is the next step; and 
to this none but experienced, clear-headed, and absolutely trusted 
agents are assigned. Upon their report a decision is reached as to 
the proper action to be taken. Advice, admonition, help that may be 
possible in cases of misfortune and distress, and, in the more aggra- 
vated cases, prosecution, with loss of the child by the offender, and 
fine or imprisonment in jail or (in the worst cases) the penitentiary, 
follow. 

The police of our large cities have too often a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the results personal to themselves of duty done. Many a 
good officer has been spoiled by his experience with influential poli- 
ticians, A short time ago a patrolman told me he knew better 
than to make arrests for certain offences, when committed by per- 
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sons who had political notoriety, as his dismissal or removal to 
some less favored precinct would be sure to follow. For such rea- 
son, and because the humane societies will apply all necessary means 
to their proper disposition without fear or favor, the police are glad 
to refer cases of cruelty to children to the society. 

The effect upon a community of an active, well-organized, and 
well-governed humane society is obvious. The child-abuser’s knowl. 
edge of its jurisdiction grows rapidly, nearly every day’s public 
record presenting something for his consideration ; and he receives 
much reliable information of its promptness in action and its thor 
oughness in the enforcement of the law, combined with the impor- 
tant fact that it can neither be brow-beaten nor humbugged, is 
neither corruptible nor otherwise acquiescent,—all of which is, | 
believe, absolutely true. These principles give a sense of protec- 
tion from cruelty, which has thus at least a court to appeal to, an ear 
that listens, a heart that understands, a willing and an effective arm. 

The Illinois Humane Society since the year 1880 has taken juris- 
diction of 14,773 cases of sufficient importance to record, in which 
the charge was cruelty to children in one form or another. And, 
while remedying the condition of all, it has lifted entirely out from 
unendurable conditions 3,185 of these children. 

Chiefly through the instrumentality of humane societies the sev- 
eral States have now upon their statute books laws to protect the 
abused child, to punish the offender, to separate the child from 
those who are unfit to have control of it, so that the “ unwanted ”’ 
child may be placed in a position and under an influence and gov- 
ernment that will give it the hope and the means of a better future, 
removed from the vice and ignorance of its present conditions, in 
which new home it shall be surrounded by examples of industry, 
disciplined in morality, and taught self-support, and set safely upon 
its feet in the right path. 


Not alone, however, in its corrective and disciplinary work is the 
influence of the humane society felt among children. It strives to 
be educational as well. In the bands of mercy now receiving sup- 
port, more or less active, from all the groups or constituents engaged 
in the prevention of cruelty, the humane society is making its benev- 
olence most practical, as it seeks to instruct the growing mind; 
for a child kind to its dog, its cat, or its bird, cannot, without a 
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moral wrench, be cruel or indifferent to parent, city, State, or nation, 
\t least, this is our theory; and we are willing to work upon its lines, 

It is fairly estimated that through the work of the American 
Humane Education Society of Boston (of which Mr. George T, 
\ngell is president), and the sympathetic and related efforts by 
humane societies throughout our country, fully a million and a half 
and who 
shall say what proportion of these have been influenced for perma- 
nent good by that teaching ? 


children have listened to this special gospel of kindness ; 


It is at this point the humane society may most beneficially touch 


) 


the child. None can estimate the great value of this early influence 
Some ten years or so ago the Illinois Humane Society organized 
bands of mercy in every public school of the city of Chicago, and 
in very many private, secular, and Sabbath schools. Some 75,000 
children were then brought in immediate contact with the Humane 
Society. Since that year its band of mercy work has gone on among 
the children, as time and opportunity have served; and so the 
knowledge of this great mission is kept alive, to be utilized and 
carried forward by friends of children everywhere. 


That which our State most needs to-day, in our view, is a State 


institution, which shall not be penal, but which shall be permanently 


open to street waifs, to be gathered up from the alleys, and taught 
something of duty in life, instructed in handicraft and made self- 
supporting, at the State’s cost, before they become criminals, and 
whose friendly doors should be firmly shut against all association 
with the ignorance, brutality, and crime which have brought these 
children there. Until we have an institution such as this, the work 
ur private reformatory institutions can accomplish, with all their 
noble efforts and care, must fall far below the actual, imperative, 
and almost desperate need. Along this line, several of our philan- 
thropic men and women are working; but so far they have been met 
by ignorance and selfishness, and action has been deferred. Success, 
however, will come to these wise men and women ultimately, as it 
should, as indeed it must. 

We are constantly pressed upon by the knowledge that the dis- 
graceful spectacle of private greed and public corruption is the re- 
sult of indifference to the moral welfare of the growing child. How 
can aman be charged with dereliction of duty to his neighbor who 
has never heard of his neighbor? Why should not a child who has 
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consorted with criminals, with enemies of society, in his formative 
years, upon the first reasonable opportunity betray the “ publi: 
trust’ he has bought and fought himself into the possession of?  [ 
is the stupidest fatuity to expect the thistle to grow figs. 

Let us, then, my friends, sustain and support with all the enthu 
siasm and determination of which we are capable, by liberal contri 
bution of our surplus means, but more by our intellectual and mora! 
effort, the humane societies of all lands, by whatsoever name the 
may be known, and every honest effort, organized and unorganized, 
by which childhood is being reached for good, and especially those 
groups in which some moral teaching has a place in the curriculum. 
If honor go not hand in hand with the multiplication table in ou 
schools, we but raise the intellectual grade of our convicts, while 
their numbers increase. 

But, if we shall care judiciously for these “unwanted children ” 
of our great communities, and early separate them from the evil that 
surrounds and is destroying them and us, and, with a sense of ou 
own duty to them, instruct them in their duty (though that instruction 
should include nothing more),— their duty to self (to live cleanlily and 
industriously), their duty to their parents (to love, to honor, and to 
obey them), their duty to their neighbors (the community in which 
they live), and to the State (to serve it honorably, and not betray it), 
we shall be doing unto these as we would be done by, giving them 
that which will lead to their happy self-support, individual self-respect, 
and civic pride and honesty, without which, though a city or a nation 
may boast its millions of population, yet, with the great majority but 
human waste in process of development into paupers or criminals, 
that city or nation is truly but a desert, a by-word, a hissing, and a 
reproach. 


VIL. 


Mieform Wdlork. 


TRADES TEACHING IN JUVENILE REFORM 
ATORIES. 
ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY TT. J. CHARLTON, 
SUPERINTENDENT, PLAINFIELD, IND. 
[rades teaching is as practicable in the poorest and smallest 


institutions as in the largest in the land. Indeed, I am coming to 


believe that such institutions have the advantage of the more richly 


endowed institutions, just as the children of the poor from necessity 


ire more apt to learn trades than those of the rich. The usefulness 
f an institution, so far as relates to the training of those placed 
under its care, is limited largely by the intelligent zeal of those in 
control. Let me refer to a page in my own experience. 

In the Indiana Reform School, eighteen years ago, the chief in 
lustry was chair-caning. It had been the boast of the school pre 
viously that 120,000 chairs had been caned in one year. I saw that 
released boys were positively injured by that kind of instruction. | 
called the attention of the governor and board of control to the need 
of a change in our industrial training. We visited a polytechnic 
institution, and studied carefully the work of its industrial depart- 
ments. The president said it was impossible to teach such hand 
vork as we saw being done in his institution to students who were 

it educated at least as far as college Freshmen. We returned dis 

uraged, and for a time chair-caning was continued. But I had 
noticed that the tradesmen who were doing the world’s work were 


men of elementary education, as were the men I had seen going to their 


work from 6 to 7 A.M. in the cities, each with his dinner pail, who 
were earning a living for their families at home. We resolved to at 
least try an experiment. We closed our great caning shop; and, as 


fond 
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we had our institution largely to build, we decided to do it by boy 
labor. 

During the summer of 1880 we erected our boys’ dining-room and 
kitchen. I employed two expert bricklayers as instructors. Before 
the work had progressed far, one boy was found capable of doing 
first-class outside work. But, before it was completed, eight boys 
could do excellent work as bricklayers, and some could even raise 
corners. Still others learned much as carpenters. We had _pur- 
chased all the bricks, but we decided then to make all we should use. 
Since that time we have used several millions of bricks, all of which 
were made and burned in our own yards by the boys. Instead of 
six or seven buildings we now have thirty-five. 

To-day we have in process of erection a six-room school building. 
All the appropriation we have for it is the sum of $4,000, barely 
enough to purchase stone, lumber, and milled work. Yet you would 
see there twenty-two boys laying brick, others carrying the hod. One 
hundred yards distant a brick-yard is in full operation, making 20,000 
bricks a day. In it boys mix and shovel the clay; others off-bear; 
others mould; others set the bricks in a kiln; and only one officer 
manages the yard. When a building is erected, our boys plaster it. 
At present we have in our school eleven boys who can earn first- 
class wages as plasterers. Still more could do so at carpenter 
work. ‘These are all graduates from our sloyd shop. 

In the organization of the blacksmithing department I encountered 
many difficulties. While on a visit to the Michigan Reform School 
I visited the State Agricultural College near by. There I saw the 
first school blacksmith shop. It consisted of eight forges. I made 
a sketch of it, and resolved to double it in size. We erected a shop 
requiring 175,000 bricks, and equipped it with sixteen forges. Under 
our system of half-day labor it gives instruction to two classes, 16 
each ; 4.¢., 32 boys each day. In procuring instructors, I encountered 
a difficulty in securing men who could comprehend what a school 
shop should be. The ordinary blacksmith would rather do all the 
work himself than be bothered with boys. Such men were told to 
teach the trade to boys or leave. Finally, we succeeded in securing 
the right men. ‘The first year two men were employed, each having 
eight boys in his class. In course of time this shop reached my 
ideal, and for the past four years it has been all I could wish. | owe 
to the Rochester Industrial School the first part of the course of 
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study. Then followed a course of our own devising, ending in horse- 


shoeing. This department has been a great success. In no depart 


ment did we ever receive any special appropriation. 

We have now two bands, one advanced, and the other primary. 
[he first band consisted of officers only, and was organized by one 
of the officers. This was gradually changed toa boy band. The 
first or advanced band is recruited from the second band. The in 
structor gives but half of each day to these bands, and the remainder 
of his time is given to other work. 

Of course, we teach bread-baking, tailoring, shoemaking, carpen 
tering 


farming, printing, painting. It is the duty of the superintend 


cooking, gas-making, steam-fitting, driving teams, gardening, 


ent to see that every department be so managed as to teach trades 
in their entirety. We give the instructor leave of absence, to 
test if the boys are taught aright. I make ita rule never to put 
a substitute officer in any department which may be temporarily 
without its head. If the discipline of a school is what it should 
be, the trusted boys of that work will manage the department, and 
take great pride in doing so. Our gas-works are always in charge of 
boys, and yet it is quite a large plant. Our steam plant can do at 
any time without the engineer, for at all times there are boys com- 
petent to manage it. We have been without a bread-baker for 
several months at a time. We can easily dispense with his ser 
vices to do other work for months at atime. When a cook leaves 
for a short period, boys manage almost as well, and to the much 
greater advantage of the boys themselves. We have boy tailors 
who could do all the work for a year. The same holds true as to 
the shoe shop. I have had no florist, other than boys, for a year 
atatime. ‘The printing department and steam laundry have each 
been managed for months without an officer. In some large re- 
formatories boys are not trusted to ever drive the teams. Hired 
men do this. Now this is all wrong. Our boys should learn how 
to manage teams. One result of bountiful appropriations is that too 
many men and women are employed to actually do work that boys 
should do. When I entered reform-school work, the “choicest 
berth” in the school for a boy was considered to be that of waiter 
boy at the superintendent’s table. The boy then holding this place 
had performed those duties from the first month he had entered the 


school. Had he been a colored boy, this might have been the 
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proper training to educate him as a waiter; but he was a very intelli 
gent, ambitious white boy, and never for a moment contemplated be 
coming a waiter for a living. I secured him a home with the Goy 
ernor of the State ; but, though he was past seventeen years of age, 
and strong, he could do nothing but wait on table. I saw the weak 
place in the treatment of that boy, and have never allowed a repe 
tition of it. At present the waiter at my table is always a colored 
boy; but the present one can earn first-class wages as a plasterer o1 
bricklayer, as well as at waiting on table. 

A short time since we decided to plaster a large shop, to give the 
boys some practice. I said to my waiter, ‘Don’t you think you 
should give up this work for a few weeks, so as to keep in practice 
as a plasterer?” He readily assented. So I procured a substitute, 
and let him take his trowel until the building was completed, when 
he resumed his place as my waiter. 

A superintendent should not allow the desire of any employee, 
nor even his own comfort or that of his family, to deprive a boy 
of the best advantages. If a boy is without a trade, and he is par- 
ticularly wanted in a certain place, that fact must not in the least 


be allowed to influence the superintendent in giving the boy every 


trade advantage. Let the interest of the boy be paramount. In 
manufacturing establishments all over the land the chief aim is the 
manufactured product. It is the one great object sought. But in 
a boys’ reformatory the great output is the boy. He is the one fo 
whom the school is established and is now maintained. I once 
visited the oldest reformatory in the United States. There was a 
marked absence of trades teaching. The official to whom this was 
due justified himself by saying that he did not believe that a 
reform-school boy should have any advantages over other boys who 
had never gone astray. He quoted his farmer brother, who had two 
sons who arose early and worked all day, and who were entitled to 
trade advantages more than any boy in a reform school. ‘This 
official had lost sight of the needs of the State. He never com 
prehended that the first duty of the State was to rescue its delin- 
quent boys from a life of vice and idleness, and make of them mem 
bers of the great industrial army. 

In studying the present status of trades teaching, I am more and 
more impressed with the fact that industrial education is the hope 
of the country. The industrial high schools are doing a good work, 
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but industrial reformatories are doing far more. ‘The high schools 
study manual training merely for the educational value. Reform 
ry schools study it not for that only, but that it may be made 
threshold to the trades. I hold that we have no right to teach 
boy a part of a trade, and then stop. He should be taught all 
f a trade. <A few years ago the type-setting machine was estab 
shed. It does the work of seven or eight men, and has materially 
ssened the importance of the printing trade. In Indianapolis 
lone it has thrown eighty-five printers out of work. 
| remember when saddler shops were in every neighborhood, and 
the saddler trade a go od one. Now there is but one in my State, 
il that is in the State’s prison. Shoemakers were in every 
school district; but now they have given way to the large factories, 
ind only a few cobblers remain. I live along a large creek. Every 
four or five miles along that stream there is a vacant old water mill 
where once the local grinding was done. Larger mills now do 
the work. ‘The same as to weaving. In pioneer days the shuttle 
nd the loom were in nearly every house. ‘These were followed 
by the local woollen mills, but these have given place to great 
mills with improved machinery. I venture the assertion that in 
my state, where there were over 200 woollen mills, now there 
ire not over 20 that are in operation. I like the example of 


ir great Robert Collyer. He was a blacksmith in’ England. 


While he was a pastor at his great church in Chicago, the students 


tae) 


of a New England college offered him quite a large sum of money if 
he would make for them, with his own hands, a horseshoe. He 
went to the nearest blacksmith shop, selected a bar of iron, and 
soon made a shoe that was a model of workmanship. Several 
years ago I made a trip through Canada; and, while going down 
the St. Lawrence, we saw a bridge on which the most distinguished 
statesman of Canada had worked as acommon stone-mason. What we 
would have prominent in a nation’s life must be put in its schools. 
(his is why manual training is so rapidly spreading in the United 
States. Three years ago I helped to organize the first manual 
training association of the United States. It now holds regular 
annual sessions, and is a great assemblage. It is yet in its infancy, 
but manual training is fast spreading. ‘The world is indebted for 
manual training to Russia and to Sweden. ‘The Swedish “ sloyd”’ 


system is rapidly growing in favor in the United States. In our 
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school go boys receive four hours’ instruction in it each day. 
The instructor is a Swede, and a graduate of a sloyd school j 
Sweden. 


l 
n 


Industrial education for girls is being provided in all the larve 
cities of the United States. The Boston public schools teach sewing, 
dress-cutting, dressmaking, and cooking. I hail the advent of an 
age when the woman is given equal chances with man in the race 
of life. While we might wish that “storms could ne’er assai! 


our sisters and daughters, yet our wishes are of no avail. In the 


stern battle of life they are assailed by the worst of storms, and it 
behooves them to be prepared to “ stand the storm.”’ I long to sce 


the time when it will be fashionable for young women, even of 
wealth, to learn to support themselves. In Indiana 9,o00 women 
are teaching school. Other thousands are clerks, typewriters, 
telegraphers, and book-keepers. To the thousands of others who 
follow domestic employments, it should be no disgrace, Our girls’ 
reform schools, as a rule, fit girls for domestic life, and do the 
work well. Women are largely employed in the business world. 
One watch factory in Massachusetts employs 1,800 women. Go 
out on the streets of any large city between six and seven in the 
morning, and you will see hundreds of young women going to thei 
places of labor. ‘This is right. It is an assurance that the time has 
come when a young woman need not marry in order to have a living 
assured : she feels independent. Girls should not grow to woman 
hood with*no other object than marriage. They should be trained 
to do some work in life. The preparation would not injure them 
for domestic life. Idleness is a bane to any one. No one can lead 
a truly moral life, and be idle. The workshops of the devil open 
the moment those of honorable toil are closed. Dissipation hides 
its head in the presence of honest toil. When the busy world is at 
labor, even crime itself retires to its lair, to come forth for its prey 
only at nightfall. 

I do not underrate the work of our day schools, nor of religious 
and moral instruction. These are essential, but alongside of them 
place trades teaching as first and foremost. 
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SEVEN YEARS IN A JUVENILE REFORMATORY. 


ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY F. H. BRIGGS 


’ 


SUPERINTENDENT STATE INDUSTRIAI SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


here is perhaps no one element in the economy of the govern 
nent of a modern State about which people in general have so 
radically different notions as they hold in reference to reform 
chools. To the great mass of people they are prisons where 
sung criminals are punished for their misdeeds. 

luring the last session of the New York State Grange, which was 
held in the city of Rochester, the State Industrial School was honored 
by a visit from its members. It was amusing during the course of 
the inspection to hear the children spoken of as convicts ; and the 
climax was reached, after all had assembled in the chapel, and 
different visitors had spoken briefly to the children, when one granger 
cried out from the gallery: “* Where’s the keeper? We haven't heard 
from the keeper yet.” 

‘he great mass of well-to-do, law-abiding people give little thought 
nd less sympathy to the lawless class. With them it is sufficient that 
they are puntShed for their misdeeds. ‘The first and most important 

sson that the reform school worker has to learn is that punish 
ment as a rettibution has no place whatever in the economy of the 
world. He learns, or ought to learn, that only as punishment is 
used as a means of instruction and growth has it any place in human 
ife 


The idea that the wrong-doer should be taught to do right, and 


that he should be imprisoned, not for the sake of the punishment, 
but that an opportunity may be offered whereby he may be taught 
to overcome his weakness, if followed in dealing with criminals, 
would soon bring about a very different state of affairs from those 
existing at the present time. 

The reform school worker, coming daily in contact with those who 
are more weak than erring, grows to view these so-called crimes as 
largely the result of a failure of the criminal to properly correlate 
cause and effect. No punishment has ever been found sufficiently 
severe to prevent law-breaking. Nothing but changing the constitution 


of the mind and the current of men’s thoughts wiil prevent that. 
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Experience in a reform school shows that education, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral, is the means by which delinquent and crimi- 
nal humanity is to be brought up to a normal plane of living. The 
physical must be developed and educated, in order that the brain may 
be aroused and quickened. This can only be accomplished by 
those employments which present a constant train of difficulties to 
be overcome, thus demanding increasing skill and power. Industries 
pursued for profit, because of the desire to make money out of the 
inmates of institutions, do not answer the requirements in this 
regard. 

in order that the labor of inmates may be profitable, the work must 
be so subdivided that one person will do but a very small part of 
the making of a garment, a utensil, or machine. This requires but a 
short time to master; and thereafter there is no acquisition of physi- 
cal skill, no demand upon the brain to produce development. With 
trades regularly taught this is not true. With them there is one diffi- 
culty after another to be overcome, one obstacle after another to be 
surmounted. The skill derived in perfecting one thing is imme 
diately utilized in perfecting something more difficult, more complex. 
The result is continued physical development, which in turn reacts 
upon the brain, as has been proven time and again. 

But trade teaching alone does not call into play and develop all 
the muscles of the body. Physical culture or military training is re- 
quired to do this. I have seen puny, sickly, stoop-shouldered, ill- 
developed boys changed by a year of military and industrial training 
into erect, healthful lads. The development of the physical, how- 
ever, is not an end: it is simply ameans to an end. ‘The end sought 
is the development of the intellectual and moral. I say intellectual 
first, not because I regard it as more important, but because I believe 
there must be a quickening and developing of the intellectual before 
there can be any healthful proper quickening of the moral. 

That the American people on both sides the frontier believe that 
education is essential to the proper conduct of life of the individ- 
ual is abundantly attested by the sacrifices made by parents, the 
hardships and privations which they endure, to enable their children 
to obtain as high a degree of education as possible. For this reason 
communities assume heavy burdens of taxation to found and conduct 
schools for the training of youth. If, therefore, education is neces- 
sary for the normal child, how much more essential is it to the 
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bnormal classes with whom institutions have to do! I do not think 
| shall be challenged in the statement that they are abnormal. ‘There 
is an indefinable something which marks the difference between 
those for whom the State is obliged to care and those who are capable 
f and do care for themselves. 

Experience in a reform school teaches beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that education should stand first in importance in the work 
of reformation or, more properly, formation. A school may be more 
correctly judged by the character of the teachers which it employs 
than any one other thing about it. One has aptly said, “ It is not 
the buildings, nor libraries, nor laboratories, which make a college or 
university: it is the men and the women who are there, with noble 
ends and high purposes to arouse and quicken mind, and to make 
men and women.” 

Wherever there is one earnest, consecrated man or woman, whether 
in a backwoods school-house or in the noblest edifice the brain of 
man has yet conceived, there is a college ; and there minds are being 
developed and quickened, and fitted for the duties of life. If, there- 
fore, day by day the boys and girls in reform schools come in 
contact with teachers who have the earnestness of a noble purpose 
and the refinement which comes therefrom, they do not fail to gain 
in those qualities which go to make up manhood and womanhood. 

What we need in reform schools are fewer whips, straps, and other 
instruments of punishment, and more men and women who believe 
that bad boys and bad girls can be made Letter, and that they are 
the ones who can teach them to be better. 


The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ What takes the place of cor- 


poral punishment in enforcing discipline?” Our systemisthis. We 


have a separate building known as the guard-house. ‘To this all 
offenders are sent, if found guilty at a hearing before the disciplinary 
officer. This guard-house consists essentially of a corridor 200 feet 
in length, and ro feet in width; fourteen rooms, each 10 & 14 feet in 
size, closed by double doors and lighted by a lantern in the roof, 
in which are four windows, 24 X 48 inches in size. Ventilation 
is provided for the entire building by means of two electric fans, one 
of which forces pure air into each room, and the other draws out the 
impure air. In the corridor of this building offenders against the 
good order of the school are subjected to military drill from seven 
o'clock in the morning until six o’clock at night, with short intervals 
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of rest, and an hour in which to eat dinner. This military drill con- 
sists in marching to and fro for a half-hour, standing at ease for 
fifteen minutes, then using military setting-up exercises, which are 
calculated to symmetrically develop the entire body. ‘The marching 
follows these again, to be in turn followed by the standing at ease, 
and so on throughout the day. A boy who is refractory, and refuses 
to obey the orders of the officer in charge of the guard-house, is put 
in one of the solitary confinement rooms, and kept there until he is 
willing to be obedient, whether it be six hours or six weeks. If for 
any extended period, however, one hour’s exercise is allowed him 
curing each day. During their stay in the guard-house their food 
consists of six ounces of bread for each meal and as much water as 
they desire. If the detention is long continued, the regular diet of 
the institution is given on Wednesdays. Deprivation of a meal is a 
frequent means of discipline for slight offences. The question may 
be asked, ‘“‘ Why is not the infliction of corporal punishment’ a more 
speedy and effective means of discipline?” Ido not so regard it. A 
man’s life is the result of his thought. There is nothing in the ap- 
plication of corporal punishment which has to do with the changing 
of a person’s thoughts. On the other hand, the guard-house affords 
an opportunity for thought; and the boy is led to see the relation 
which the two forms of conduct bear to his comfort and well-being. 
If he behaves himself, is obedient and respectful, he shares with the 
other cadets of the school the excellent meals which are provided, 
the sports ‘of the playground, the good opinion of the officers. If he 
offends against good order and decency, he is shut away from all 
these things, where he can see nothing of what is going on. He, 
perhaps, has considered himself an important part of the institution ; 
but he goes into a private apartment in the guard-house, stays for a 
shorter or longer term, finds that things have gone on very much 
better without him, and then realizes what all the rest of us have to 
realize,— that he is but a grain of sand among the myriads on the 
seashore. His personal comfort has been interfered with because of 
his own misconduct. So he arrives at the conclusion that the wise 
thing to do is to be obedient and law-abiding. Corporal punishment 
is not necessary to the proper conduct of an institution, and has no 
place in this nineteenth century. 

Moral and religious teaching plays an important part in the proper 
education of delinquents. In the State of New York we believe in 
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and practise absolute freedom of worship. The State Industrial 
School has both a Catholic and a Protestant chaplain, and to its Jewish 
inmates religious instruction in accordance with their faith is given. 
rhis has been in force with us for the past ten years and more; and 
we would not, under any circumstances, desire to change it. 

One very important fact taught by reform school experience 
is the need of constant supervision by officers both day and 
night. ‘To insist that every child shall be constantly under the eye 
of an officer during the day, and then place fifty or seventy-five 
children in a room together at night without the constant super- 
vision of an officer, is little less than criminal. 


DO REFORM SCHOOLS REFORM? 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY SUPERINTENDENT L. D. DRAKE, 


BOONEVILLE, MO, 


The earliest attempts at reformatories for youth were the estab- 
lishment of the House of Refuge in the city of New York and the 
founding in 1818 of an association by such men as John Driscom, 
Thomas Eddy, Hugh Maxwell, and James W. Gerard. This effort 
took distinctive shape in a subsequent house of refuge, which was 
established on what is now Madison Square, New York City, quite 
near the spot where to-day stands the Fifth Avenue Hotel. From 
this example there spread out to Boston, Philadelphia, Westboro, 
Lancaster, and other points, the early reformatory institutions of the 
country. Statistics show that over 110,000 children have been 
committed to these reformatory institutions, and that over 75 per 
cent. have been permanently reformed. 


What is necessary to secure this reformation? Good teachers, 


wholesome food, out-of-door exercise, thorough and unremitting 


cleanliness, the inculcation of gentle dispositions, pure thoughts, 
and refined manners, from examples set from hour to hour, from 
day to day, and from week to week, by those who have the care of 
these children. Appetites must be subdued or controlled, evil im- 
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pulses must be turned aside by gentle words of counsel and advice; 
and the mind of the child led as rapidly as may be from the low 
level of its original surroundings to a higher and more elevated 
plane. Religion and morality must be instilled by patient and 
careful teaching. Such tact and knowledge of human nature are 
required that a teacher must possess natural qualifications fo: 
the work. The habit of prayer and praise, and the refining influ- 
ences of poetry, music, and song, should be a part of the every day 
life. So far as is practicable, these schools should be conducted 
upon what is known as the cottage plan,— the most advarced method 
in reformatory work. These cottages should be presided over by 
a man and wife, whose true, gentle companionship may exert an in- 
fluence of untold benefit. 

In the long pleasant days of summer the time should be devoted 
more largely to physical labor and exercise, and less to study. In 
the shorter days and longer evenings of fall and winter this rule 
should be reversed. ‘The children must learn the nobility of labor 
and how to use their hands, so that, when they go out into the world, 
they may be able to gain an honest livelihood. 

There are two erroneous ideas in the public mind that stand in 
the way of the success of boys who come out of the reform school. 
One is that the institution is a penitentiary, with all the odium of 
brutal criminality, stripes, and disgrace. The other is that it is a 
place of idleness and pleasure, where ne’er-do-wells go to become no 


better than they were. <A reform school is not a_ penitentiary. 


There are upon its inmates no badges of disgrace and felony. 
There are no walls encompassing them about. ‘There are no guards 
with loaded guns to keep them within bounds. Children that ente: 
these institutions are given every advantage possible. Science, as 
well as everything that pertains to a good practicable trade, is 
taught these youth. The boy who learns a trade is elevated to a 
higher plane in life. 

In the literature of reform schools there are many striking in- 
stances of success in life of persons who have lived under their 
influence. They have been sinned against more than sinning; and, 
after all, they are but boys. They were born to a hard lot. We 
are giving them a chance. Do as much, good people, when the) 
come out from the reform school, and help them to fasten their feet 
upon the ladder of honorable life and employment. 
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cood and attainable under the surrounding circumstances. ‘That 


they deserve the encouragement and the maintenance of the public, 


no man or woman who has a heart can deny. And that they are an 


economy and a benefit in the body politic is susceptible of accurate 
demonstration. Therefore, I bespeak for these institutions a more 
careful consideration, and the criticisms which are so often made 
will soon cease, and the question whether reform schools reform will 


soon be solved; and the good people of our land will be disposed to 


commend rather then condemn the men and women who are spend- 
ing their lives in the upbuilding of humanity. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY MRS. LUCY M. SICKELS, 
SUPERINTENDENT, ADRIAN, MICH. 


This is an intricate problem, which both interests and perplexes 


one, 


If it were merely for employment for the time being or for 


the profit it might bring to the institution, it would be a very easy 


one to solve; but the problem is to train the girls, that they may be 


self-supporting, each in her own path in life, after our supervision 


ceases. Very few of our girls have even comfortable homes with 


fathers or brothers who wish to support and shelter them. 


Let me go to our history. Take the latest arrivals, 100 in number, 


and I find, of the roo, 1 only came from a good home ; 


3 were 
orphans, and had no home ; 


5 had fairly good homes ; 31 were not 
of the worst type, fathers and mothers being day laborers, going out 
in the morning and returning at night; 60 homes were of the 


worst description, far worse than none at all. 


63 had fathers who were habitual drunkards; 16 


had drunken 
and dissolute mothers: 


44 had divorced parents. 
Thus we see the children were neglected at home during child 
hood. As Victor Hugo has said, “ All the vagabondage in the 


world begins in neglected childhood.”” Hence the cause and need 
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of industrial schools and industrial training. And let industria! 
training be joined to a common-school education. Adapt the in- 
dustrial training to the capacity or ability of the learner, and th 
thousands of boys and girls now in our care, who are to be among 
the wage-earners of the future, may have an education of the hand, 
eye, and heart. 

The industries which may be taught girls are limited. When | 
have visited boys’ trade schools, and have visited the carpente: 
shop, paint shop, shoe shop, cabinet shop, tailor shop, broom fac- 
tory, and printing-office, have seen the boys learning the mason 
trade, building stately chimneys, and even putting up their own 
cottages and making their own furniture, then I have felt that we in 
girls’ schools are restricted, and are laboring under unfavorable con 
ditions, when our industries are compared. 

We cannot become shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, or 
masons ; and we prefer not to send our girls into the printing-office. 
What, then, shall the girls do? First, what is our aim? To give 
the girls such work as will fit them for better womanhood, better 
wifehood, and better motherhood. 

Before taking up any branch of industry, we should be sure that it 
is practical, that it is something by which the girl can earn an honest 
livelihood in the future. Anything that tends to make girls love 
housewifely arts is in the right direction. 

In the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., there is a department of 
domestic science, which includes home nursing, food economies, 
preserving and pickling, cookery and laundry work, besides mar 
keting. 


In Walhanstein, England, there is a college for housewives, where 
young women may learn all the branches of domestic work, includ 
ing cookery, needlework, laundry work, and household superin- 
tendence. 


The college is appropriately named St. Martha. Only ten pupils 
are received at a time, in order that each may serve her turn as 
housekeeper, chambermaid, laundress, etc. A graduate from this 
school is equally fitted for a housemaid or mistress. 

The Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, has a norma! 
course in domestic science. The course of instruction covers theo 
retical and practical cookery, chemistry of food, and laundry work. 
We also find societies and scientific clubs which advertise demon- 
stration lessons in cookery. 
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he Michigan Agricultural College has opened a cooking school 
for the young lady students ; and it has also a large class of young 
adies making a study of floriculture, both of which we believe to be 
advisable in our Home for Girls at Adrian. 

We have always taught cookery in the cottages; but that is not 
enough, and it cannot be done as scientifically as we wish. A cook- 
ing school will therefore be opened soon, when the girls will have 
practical training under a competent teacher of cooking, chemistry of 
food, preserving, pickling, fruit-canning, etc. 

It was once supposed that any woman, no matter how stupid, if 
she could do nothing else, could manage a house and do household 
work. ‘This is a mistake. Women are waking up to a realization of 
this fact; else why a mothers’ congress, mothers’ conventions, 
mothers’ clubs and cooking classes, lectures on home sanitation, 
sick diet, emergencies, and home nursing? 

At the present time, when a Woman’s Exchange may be found in 
nearly every city, a girl or woman may, by the aid of her experience 
and training in our schools, be enabled to assist herself and aid the 
association. Home bakeries, too, are a luxury to housewives; but 
the woman who keeps one must be a good cook. 


Laundry work is really one of the fine arts. ‘There is beauty ina 


line full of snowy white muslin, or clothes-bars hung with daintily 
ironed ruffles, tucks, gathers, and puffs. This is a trade; and to the 


one who learns it and loves the work we say, You may be “ Queen of 
the Tubs” some day. 

Quilting and tying comforters is one of our employments. Each 
girl may piece, and have to carry away with her, a quilt, if she 
so desires. Knitting may be done to advantage. We knit all 
of our mittens by hand, and have knit many pairs of silk ones for 
customers. 

Dressmaking is undoubtedly one of the most profitable occupa- 
tions. Dressmakers have told me repeatedly that it is difficult to 
find girls now who can sew well enough to become helpful appren- 
tices. We have a dressmaking department in our home; but our 
girls are first taught plain sewing in the cottage sewing-room, and 
then those who show a taste for dressmaking are promoted to 
the shop to finish under a competent dressmaker. One of our girls 
works in a shop in the city now, has her board, lodging, and wash- 
ing, besides a weekly allowance. She comes home on Sunday to 
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service. The lady for whom she works is pleased with her and the 
progress she is making. 

Several who are discharged are earning good wages with the 
needle, some at dressmaking, others at plain sewing ; and one crip 
pled girl has more orders for hemstitching and drawn-work than she 
can fill. Many of our girls darn so neatly that it might be put to 
good account some time. We train and teach to patch, darn, and 
mend old clothing, also to clean gloves; for any of these little ac 
complishments may help to add to their income, as there are many 
ladies to-day looking for help to rip, repair, clean, and make over old 
garments. And we say to the girls, If you learn to do all this well, 
you need never lack for employment. 

Light gardening and raising small fruit are both pleasant and 
profitable work for girls. They delight in berry-picking, and also 
in the delicious shortcakes which come on to their tables frequently 
during berry time. We raise both strawberries and raspberries, and 
have found it so helpful and beneficial in many ways that we shall 
put out a quantity of blackberry bushes this year. Our girls pick 
the peas, string beans, gather the lettuce and radishes, set out 
plants, pick tomatoes, dig and pick up potatoes, besides caring for 
the lawns, spraying bushes, and cultivating the flowers. When one 
of our girls shows a tendency to consumption or to a low physical 
condition, we get her out of doors, at light work at first; but, before 
the summer is over, she will, as a rule, be able to do as much as any 
one. In some schools bee culture has been considered practical ; in 
others, silk culture and poultry raising. 

Domestic work in all its branches should be taught; and for the 
majority we recommend that they go into good families in the country 
to be assistants, for there they have better homes, a better room and 
bed, more wholesome food, and more natural family relation and 
sympathy. They will have better ventilated rooms in which to work 
and more healthful bodily exercise, in pure, fresh air, than any work- 
ing-girl in the city. 

But over all and above all, in whatever branch of industry, let not 
the motive be one of monetary value, of what it may profit the State 
or institution, but how we may fit them for womanhood. 

Womanhood comes in advance of wifehood and motherhood ; and 
the girl who is trained to a noble ideal of womanhood cannot make 
of life a failure, although she may be no man’s wife and no child’s 
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mother. If she be worthless as a woman, she would be worse than 
worthless as a wife and mother. Let her training be such that, 
whether married or single, she shall have character and ability to 
stand alone, with value in herself and with a high regard for honesty 
ind purity. 


CATHOLIC REFORMATORY AGENCIES. 


BY JOHN J. DELANEY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Catholic Church is prompted by the desire of securing eternal 
happiness for the souls of men. Her unyielding doctrine, that 
‘faith without good works is vain,” compels her, in fulfilment of her 
mission, to endeavor that men shall not only believe, but that they 
shall live and act righteously and do good, in order that they. may 
thereby attain a blessed immortality. The only hope for the inten- 
tional evil-doer, in the eyes of the Church, is that he shall voluntarily 
cease from evil and freely do good. ‘To bring about this reform in 
the evil-disposed, she must effect a change of heart. Mere outward 
conformity to rule or law can never be considered by her the sum 
total of reformation. This, then, is her primary end. It is distinc- 
tively a religious one. The means she takes to attain it are religious. 
And that is why, in every system of reform, she prescribes as first 
and indispensable the application of religious methods. But the 
salvation of the soul is not her only end. Her ethical system does 
not stop here. She recognizes that man’s relations are not only with 
his Maker and eternity, but with his fellow-man and with time. 
Civil society is the means by which man can live the life of a social 
being, which he is. This society has its laws, which, when not in- 
consistent with the higher law, he is bound to obey. He assumes 
duties as a father, husband, brother, son, or citizen, which he is 
bound to perform. The good works required of him are not merely 
confined to the worship of the Supreme Being, but in the fulfilment 
of his duties to his fellow-man and to the State. 

When, therefore, she endeavors to induce the erring to conform to 
either the moral or the civic law, she has in view not alone the glory 
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of God, but the welfare of humanity. On this double ground rests 


the theory of all her works of charity, especially of her works of 
mercy for the wayward and the delinquent. Other churches doubt 
less act from precisely the same motives. I only specifically mention 


this point, that her practice may be more clearly discernible from 
her theory. 

Work of this character is generally committed to religious orders 
of men and women, whose lives are consecrated to the cause, after a 
long probationary period of careful training. The impulse which 
directs them to devote themselves to the work must be shown to 
be more than a mere emotional piety or a momentary exaltation of 
soul. ‘They are tested for years under a most ingenious system, the 
result of centuries of experience; and, unless they measure up to the 
required standard, they are not accepted for the work, they may 
not take the vows. It is remarkable that as a result of this system, 
of hundreds of thousands, the world over, who have consecrated 
themselves to this undertaking, few have ever resigned until called 
to the bosom of their God. Who are these men and women? ‘The 
weak of mind, sentimental souls, the disappointed with life? Oh, no! 
They are the best, the noblest, the most duteous, the strongest in 
mind and body, of our sons and daughters. 

And here comes into play another of the singular influences of our 
Church upon family life. When the son or daughter of a devoted 
household, just ripened into manhood and womanhood, comes to the 
parent and announces his or her determination to enter a life like 
this, the parent deems it to be a call from God; for he recognizes 
that no human motive, no material consideration, could prompt the 
young heart to make that supreme sacrifice. Although the parent 
may have looked forward to the solace and companionship of such a 
child, may have made sacrifices to prepare him for a station in life 
in which he might fill a place of honor or distinction, and even 
though it may mean the extinction of his house,—the end of his 
race,— he bows to the voice of the One who has given and has the 
right to take away. Not Abraham, leading his darling Isaac bearing 
the wood for the sacrificial fire, showed a greater resignation than 
does the parent loyal to the faith. 

And now to come to my special theme,— the work of reforming 
juvenile delinquents and the young girls or women who, having 
sinned against the holy virtue, have become habitual offenders 
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igainst it. I invite your attention to the work of reforming wayward 
girls, or, as they are so often unfortunately called, ‘ fallen women,” 
far too many believing that they can never be lifted up to the plane 
of honorable womanhood again, but that they are fallen forever, 
This belief has been proven to be false by the experience, among 
other agencies, of two orders of religious women, the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion and the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. The 
former have two houses in New York, one in the city, the other in 
White Plains. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd have numerous 
establishments throughout the world, of which a great number are in 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada. ‘The subjects for 
reformation in these institutions are usually classified under four 
general heads. 

1. The first is the “ preservation class.” This is composed of 
children of tender years, who have shown a wayward disposition, or 
who have been subjected to dangerous environment, or are the off- 
spring of bad parentage. They are of various ages, almost from 
girlhood up to sixteen. Their lives have not been wicked, but 
might, if not properly directed, become so. ‘They are trained in the 
ordinary branches of education and industry. They are entirely 
separated from the older girls, never being permitted to come into 
contact with them or even to see them. With the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd they are housed in a separate building. With the 
Sisters of the Divine Compassion they are not only not housed on 
the same grounds, but by a rule of the order cannot be quartered 
in the same town or city, unless the city be very large, and then ina 
separate institution bearing a separate name and in an entirely remote 
locality from the house for older girls. This is done for the benefit 
of the children, so that among other reasons they will not in after 
life be confounded with the older subjects, and feel any sense of 
shame from having spent the years of their girlhood in such an 
institution. These institutions in reality have more of the character 
of private boarding-schools, and are deserving of the name of Preser- 
vation Classes; for they have undoubtedly prevented almost their 
entire charge from swelling the ranks of human degeneracy. ‘The 
children, when they leave, are soundly grounded in principles of 


religion and morality, and equipped with a good elementary educa- 


tion and industrial skill, which will enable them to earn easily an 
honest living in their sphere of life. 
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2. The second general class is composed of poor unfortunates 
recently taken into the institution from the ways of sin. With the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd they are either committed by courts 
or placed in the institution by parents or guardians, or come of their 
own volition, seeking human and divine aid to protect their honor 
against their own weak, depraved natures. With the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion they must all, to some degree, willingly come 
under the influence of the institution, and must stay at least six 
months. ‘The great majority of those committed reform, although to 
some of them the institution serves simply as a penal one; and, when 
their terms of commitment expire, they return to their old life. 

3- But many leave earnestly desirous of reform, and, fearful of 
their own strength to resist temptation, return, and pray to be taken in 
until discipline and prayer shall make them better able to wage the 
fight for the safety of their souls. Many others at the expiration of 
their terms remain voluntarily, in order to make the work of reform 
complete. ‘Their spirit is thus fortified; and thousands have gone 
out into the world strong and true women, now happy wives and 
faithful mothers, knowing by sad experience the dangers of the 
world, and vigilantly guarding their daughters from the snares in 
which they themselves were entrapped, thus contributing to the 
propagation of an upright citizenship. 

4. The fourth general class is largely made up of the elect of the 
third class of those reclaimed, whose reform is proven by from five to 
ten or more years of an unfaltering practice of virtue and of service 
to the institution, and who are promoted from the third class, called 
“‘ penitents,” to be known in the houses of the Good Shepherd as 
‘* Magdalenes,” and in the houses of the Sisters of the Divine Com- 
passion as “ Children of the Precious Blood.” 

They consecrate their entire lives to the work of the order, take 
certain vows, and live for the good of others who are, as most of 
themselves once were, outcast from decent womanhood. I say “ most 
of themselves” ; for there have been cases where pure and unsullied 
girls, desirous of leading a life of humility, have voluatarily sought 
arid obtained admission to this consecrated class. Thus, until death 
calls her, the formerly wayward Magdalene lives, working earnestly 
and ever to atone for her early offences and to help others back to 
the paths of Christian rectitude. The fact that these women are 
Magdalenes is no certain evidence of past dishonor. Only those 
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who were in the institution when the Magdalene entered ever after 
know who of them in this fourth class has consecrated her virginal 
innocence to God, or who, after a life of sin, has offered to him her 
truly contrite heart. 

One institution now has over two hundred and fifty such women, 
many of them having been in the work thirty, forty, and fifty years. 
lf Mary Magdalene by her penitence secured the love of her Mas- 
ter, answer, ye who know the human heart, have not these, her 
daughters, shown a sorrow entitling them also to sainthood ? 

To.ladies who are engaged in this noble work I say: Be stout of 
heart. Do not despair of the ultimate success of your efforts for the 
reclamation of your unfortunate sisters, poor daughters of Mother 
Eve. There is an element of moral nobility in woman’s nature, 
which man has not, upon which you may rely. The uncharity of 
the world has almost convinced mankind that, after her sin, there 
is no hope in heaven or on earth for such a poor, weak woman. 
leach her that there is hope; that, if she wills it otherwise, she is not 
lost. Teach her this, and that moral nobility which God has planted 
in her will assert itself, and she will help you to lift her up. 

Before concluding this summary of the plan of organization and 


the classification of its subjects, I wish to make it clear that only 
stainless women are admitted to the sisterhood proper. In the Sis- 


terhood of the Good Shepherd those in charge are what are known 
as cloistered nuns, who, except when occasionally changed from one 
house to another, or when on the work of new foundations of the 
order, from the time they enter as postulants never go beyond their 
convent limits. 

As to the system by which the work of reformation is effected, I 
may say at the outset that no corporal punishment is ever inflicted 
upon any inmate. Degraded, depraved, and rebellious though they 
may be on their admission, the influence of their surroundings and 
the manifestation of human kindness will soon secure their submis- 
sion. The system then begins to show its effect in their exterior con- 
duct, and has for disciplinary purposes been found adequate. 

The first step toward the work of reform is the removal of the 
wayward girl from her dangerous environment and the outward 
occasions of sin. Her entrance and detention in the institution in- 
sure this. A regular mode of life, punctuated with regular hours 
of work and recreation, with regular meals of plain, nutritious food, 
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with sufficient and regular sleep, has a composing effect upon bot! 
her body and her mind. In many instances this restoration to a 
somewhat normal, physical condition produces a healthful, restfu 
feeling, long a stranger to its possessor. It produces contentment 
In others it begets sober, serious thought, during which the bette: 
nature of the individual begins to assert itself, and contrition fo: 
her past life becomes immediately manifest. 

It is not enough, however, to guard the soul from external ox 
casions of sin; for the assaults of temptation, especially in this class 
of cases, come from within, and outward conformity to the laws of 
moral living is not conclusive evidence of reform. It assuredly 
will be one of the results of it. To help the poor victim success 
fully to resist depraving sins of thought is the next effort in the 
work. Supplementing, then, what already has been done, come the 
morning and evening prayers, with intervals during the day of short 
silence and meditation. The examination of conscience is made 
in secret, that the individual may discover and disclose to herself 
whether she has inadvertently or wilfully cherished an evil thought, 
or done an evil act, or broken even in desire a binding rule. Then 
she makes an interior expression of sorrow for her transgressions, 
and offers a prayer to God for courage to resist future temptation 
and the renewal of her purpose to amend her life. Into this daily 
routine the Sisters introduce regular occasions to inculcate a love 
for virtue and a detestation for vice. The lives of our Saviour and 
of his saints are held up for their daily contemplation, especially 
the lives of women like Mary Magdalene, Mary of Egypt, and many 
others whose amendment of life and repentance lifted them from 
degradation to sainthood. 

Habit plays a great part in this work. And in these cases habits 
of womanly modesty are most important to be developed. Neither 
while at work or at recreation (and their recreations are joyous and 
hearty and innocent), nor at any time, are they to mention the name 
of any person outside the institution or any circumstance con 
nected with their past life. This rule is designed to prevent them 
selves or others from recurring to thoughts of persons or scenes to 
dwell upon which might be harmful to the peace of their souls. 

There is too great a variety in all this life for it to become mo 
notonous. There is no idle time. They pray or play or sleep o1 
eat or work (and work they do, for industry is another important 
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element in the system, changing from one occupation to another by 
rule). But, whether sleeping or waking, at work or at play, the 
watchful eye of one of the Sisters is always upon them, silently 
speaking in approval of a good deed done or in gentle but firm re- 
proof of any infraction of the rule. Many of them become so at- 
tached to their benefactresses that they would almost rather die 
than cause them pain or displeasure by careless or evil conduct. 


As the influence of each girl’s good life acts and reacts on the 


others, their very companionship becomes reciprocally improving. 
But this influence, generally sufficient, is not left unsupported by 
other means. There is still a positive safeguard. A rule of the 
house makes it a matter of conscience for the girls to quietly report 
to the Superior, if any of their number so comport herself as to give 
scandal or to endanger or retard the reformation of the rest by 
immodesty in word or act. And there are girls whose complete 
reformation is beyond doubt, whose penitence has been proven by 
perseverance, who for the love of the good work will spend years 
in the class without revealing to the others that she is not like them- 
selves, in order that her example and her watchfulness may keep 
them from evil. 


Finally, when these forces have almost imperceptibly done their 
work, when time and growing spirituality have deadened the fever 
ish impulses of other days, she realizes what has been done for her. 
She watches the gentle nuns, from, early morning till late at night 
at work to elevate her and those like her, slaving and praying almost 
from girlhood to the grave, resigning home and kindred, perhaps 
wealth and station in the world, immuring themselves within the 
convent walls, all for her; and she sees the noble examples of the 
Magdalenes, most of whom had an experience like hers, and who 
now by years of penance and usefulness are making atonement for 
their sins. Oh, then she recognizes that there is a balm in Gilead ; 
and over her comes a calm, a holy peace. She feels that her 
courage has grown; but, in humility and conscious of her frailty, 
she determines to fly from the first degrading thought. She has 
acquired a greater victory than any subjugator of armies: she has 
won a victory over herself and her depraved nature. Perhaps in 
many a silent meditation she imagines she sees the face and hears 


the voice of Him who, bending over a sin-stained woman nearly 


two thousand years ago, said: “Have none 


condemned thee? 
Then neither shall I. Arise, and sin no more.” 
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I know that people commonly regard as patriots the soldier fight 
ing for his country or the statesman earnestly engaged in making 
laws that will bring happiness to every home; and they are patriots, 
indeed. But, oh, let us not deny to those who are engaged in 
the noble work of making, out of bad material, good men and 


women for their God and their country, the full meed of a patriot’s 
honor. 


HABITS OF THRIFT. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY MRS. M. E, FAIRBANK, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


We cultivate thrift while the boys and girls are with us in the 
school, in work, study, and play, by the careful and economical use 
of all that comes into their lives. They are taught by precept and 


example. The school is their place for experiment and failure, for 
success, sympathy, and encouragement, quite as much as for disci- 
pline’ 

It is well to learn early in life the value of money. As long as 
they spend what some one else has earned, they do not realize what 
it is worth. The time soon comes when they find out how much 
hard labor a dollar represents. A silver dollar represents a day’s work 
of the laborer. If it is given to a boy, he has no idea of what it has 
cost or what it is worth. He would be as likely to give a dollar as 
a dime for a top. But, if the boy has learned to earn his dimes and 
dollars by the sweat of his face, he knows the difference. Hard 
work is a measure of values that can never be rubbed out of his 
mind. Let him learn by experience that a hundred dollars means a 
hundred weary days’ labor, and it seems a great sum of money. A 
thousand dollars is almost inconceivable, for it is far more than 
he ever expects to possess. When he has earned a dollar, he thinks 
twice before he spends it. 

Some of the principal elements that enter into thrift are energy, 
frugality, persistency, stability, together with a definite purpose in 
life. In order, however, that any of these may be successfully cul- 
tivated, it is important that the laws of health should be observed. 
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[he man who wins is he with the firmest nerve, the strongest muscle, 
the best blood ; for out of these come the grit which is bound to con 
quer or die. 

So in our schools, when we by calisthenic exercises, military drills 
or physical culture in any of its phases, render the bodies of our 
scholars most vigorous, establish their health, we are laying the 
foundation for a life of thrift and prosperity, which could not result 
with physical disability. If they have such bodies, we may then ex- 
pect to see spiritual energy developed, under the right and proper 
training of the mind. 

We may never expect to develop thrift, in any great degree, in 
those who are not persistent in their efforts to succeed, who easily 
become weary in well-doing, who tire in the harness. 

Thrift, in its truest development, is found with those who recognize 
that “‘a man’s best friends are his ten fingers.” 

The great hindrances we have to contend with are a lack of 
application and instability of mind and purpose. Whatever means 
may be employed, we may not hope to succeed if we fail to arouse 


an interest which shall lead the children into a life big with purpose 


and a determination to master circumstances and fulfil opportunities. 

Chauncey M. Depew at a dinner said that the great moving forces 
in the life of the metropolis were not the sons of wealthy families, 
with the highest advantages of culture, travel, and personal influence, 
but the boys that come in from the farms, the villages, of New Eng- 
land, New York, and the West. Why? Because the latter, in work- 
ing for the fulfilment of ambitious plans, developed the strength that 
wins. The former did not have the needed motive. Just here is the 
basic principle of thrift,— the needed motive. 

Woman’s thrift must enter largely into every hospitable home 
As a rule, the husband earns the money, and the wife expends it. 
“If she puts as much thought in her expenditure as he puts in his 
earning, each dollar will be doubled in the expending.” 

Hand in hand with thrift, taste must be cultivated with fidelity. 
The home of a thrifty woman of taste has a charm whose subtle in- 
fluence will ever be felt for good. 


VIII. 


Charity Grganization. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 
OF CHARITY. 


PRESENTED BY CHAIRMAN ALFRED O. CROZIER, OF GRAND RAPIDs, 
MICH, 


In changing the name of this committee from “ Charity Organiza 
tion,” words usually used in a technical and restricted sense, to 
“Organization of Charity,” its members conceived it to be the 
intention of the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
to broaden its scope to cover, as far as practicable, the entire field 
of the organization of charity. 

This belief will be found reflected in its programme. The design 
has been to select practical rather than theoretical subjects, and 
have them presented by those who could suggest definite plans and 
improved methods for inauguration in the various communities 
whose charities are as yet unorganized along modern scientific 
lines. 

Each section meeting should be a conversazione, where questions, 
answers, and discussions can be participated in by all with the 
utmost freedom. We desire also to afford frequent opportunities for 
the private interchange of opinions by the delegates in a semi-social 
way, and have therefore arranged for a “ social half-hour ” following 
each afternoon section meeting. 

Your committee has not at hand statistics which will enable it to 
reduce its report to figures, and will confine itself to suggestions on 
the wider and more thorough cultivation of the fields awaiting the 
harrow of organized charity. 

Many of the committee are of the opinion that definite steps 
should be taken to crop the entire field of unorganized charity with 
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the seed of organization and systematization ; that it should not be 
left to accidental contagion or spontaneous propagation ; that, if we 
ave a good thing, we should intelligently offer it to others; that 
rganized charity will not reap its best fruits until every city and 
hamlet is in harmonious co-operation, using methods as uniform as 
the different local conditions will permit. 

This system should extend from the national government down 
through State, county, city, village, and private charities to the 
individual. 

In co-operation with the police authorities, and by the aid of the 
Bertillon system of measurement, an exact description of every migra- 
tory pauper and tramp, and his methods of forage, should be kept, 
and placed at the joint disposal of all municipalities ; and this should 
be re-enforced with vagrancy laws adequately stringent, while at the 
same time adequate and suitable avenues for reform should be 
always available when such persons exhibit a proper desire therefor. 

The time has come when we should take an inventory of the 
doubtful assets of society, and know who they are and where they 
are, that we may determine what to do with them, and evolve suffi- 
ciently adequate remedies. 

We should first bring to bear on the entire situation the most 
powerful search-light we can obtain, in order to reveal the exact 
existing conditions and all of the facts relating thereto. 

The Congress of the United States should make an adequate 
appropriation, and provide for the appointment by the president of 
a commission of, say, three competent persons, to extensively and 
thoroughly investigate the present quantity and status of the defec- 
tive, delinquent, and dependent classes, and their various contribu- 
tory causes, covering the entire field, recording the gathered facts 
in detail, and publishing the same in their report. 

They should also investigate the abuses of administration of 
public and private charities everywhere, and ascertain and report 
the most practical methods of dealing with each of the many prob- 
lems arising in this vital social domain. 


This information should furnish an intelligent and reasonably 


reliable working basis, on which could be built vast improvements in 
existing methods and conditions. 

Similar activity and positive efforts should be put forth in the field 
of private charitable enterprise. 
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It has seemed to many of the committee that the time is ripe for 
an organized effort to plant the approved modern methods of chari- 
table administration, public, private, and personal, throughout the 
entire country. Such a missionary movement should be pushed by 
an organized executive force dedicated to that purpose. 

There are several plans which suggest themselves, but the choice 
between them is most difficult; and your committee, being somewhat 
divided as to which is the most feasible, prefers to confine itself to 
the mere suggestion of the same, and to refer the entire matter to 
the wisdom and judgment of the Conference for such action as, in 
the light of all the existing circumstances, it may deem most expedi- 
ent and practicable. 

An entirely separate organization called ‘“ Congress for Organizing 
Charity,” or some other suitable name, has been suggested, to under 
take a broad energetic movement to bring order out of the unor-~ 
ganized charitable chaos throughout the entire country, such 
suggestion including the intimation that a conference cannot be 
expected to undertake such work; that an organization of this kind 
would in no sense be a rival of or hostile to the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, but would be in full co-operation and 
rather stimulate its work by utilizing and directing the valuable 
sentiment created by the Conference, thereby making it bear more 
fruit and enlist new workers, who in turn could aid and greatly 
strengthen the Conference ; that there is but one way to enlist and 
hold the attention of the intelligent citizen to such matters, and that 
is to give him something to do and let him help; that there should 
be no change in the section of the National Conference on organiza- 
tion of charity except perhaps to make its papers and discussions 
less theoretical and more practical, if possible,—less of why and 
more of what and how; that the meetings of such a body should be 
held in the fall, before the heavy work of the winter comes on. 

Others suggest that a special executive organizing branch or 
department of the National Conference should be organized to 
undertake this work ; that it should undertake to raise the necessary 
funds, and employ a secretary or other suitable official, who should 
be an expert, a fluent speaker and a good organizer, who should give 
his entire time to the work, travelling throughout the entire country, 
using the tried workers in adjacent localities to aid in preparing and 
circulating appropriate and effective literature, and eventually creat- 
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ing a central bureau or clearing house through which all of the vari- 
ous organizations of charity in the communities of the entire country 
could co-operate. 

Others think the present machinery of the National Conference 
adequate, and that its General Secretary should give his entire time 
to this work; while some think the matter should be submitted and 
thoroughly discussed at the Toronto session, and a special committee 
appointed to report on the matter at the next session. 

Without, as a committee, expressing an opinion as to which of 
the above courses should be undertaken, we respectfully refer the 
matter to the Conference for its decision, confident that it is 


the desire of all that the blessings of organized charity be impar- 


tially distributed everywhere, upon the just as well as the unjust, and 
upon the unwilling as well as the willing ; that the onward march of 
beneficent social evolution may be accelerated, and the brotherhood 
of man emerge from a mere theory into an accomplished fact. 


ALFRED QO. Crozier, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chairman, 

Henry N. Raymonp, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Marion I. Moore, Buffalo, N.Y., 

Rosert W. Hesperp, Albany, N.Y., 

Wm. H. Totman, New York City, 

JEFFREY R. Brackett, Baltimore, Md., 

C. M. Hussarp, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

J. P. Heparp, Lincoln, Neb., 

Mrs. M. S. PALMER, Burlington, Ia., 


Committee on Organization of Charity. 
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ORGANIZED CHARITY. 
BY N.S. ROSENAU, NEW YORK, 


Organization in charity work has thus far been effected only 
among those agencies that deal with the poor in their homes, through 
the establishment of bodies known usually as Charity Organization 
Societies or Associated Charities. Such societies have met with a 
large measure of success, but their work has its limitations. They 
do not deal with the thousands who are inmates of our eleemosynary 
and penal institutions. ‘Therefore let us for the time put aside 
our idea of organized charity, as represented in such associations, in 
order that consideration may be given to a much more comprehen- 
sive view of the subject. , 


In every community, however small, may be found a number of 
individuals who, through mental or physical defects or through ac- 


cident, become the objects of the solicitude of their more fortunate 
fellows. ‘To such individuals, help of one kind or another is ex- 
tended. In the larger proportion of cases there are two distinct gen- 
eral principles, either or both underlying or forming the motive for 
this help: first, the sentiment of charity; and, second, the necessity 
of protecting society. 

Each of these motives has its merits. Each has its dangers. 
And each, unless properly guided, almost surely results in evil as 
well as good. The help extended may be thus classified, according 
to its sources: first, that from individuals; second, that given by 
private organizations ; and, third, that afforded by official sources. 

The motive of charity is the sole basis of personal help. Charity 
and social protection combined form the basis of help extended by 
private associations. Social protection alone underlies help extended 
by the State. 

The instinct of brotherhood has always led the more fortunate of 
the race to extend a helping hand to his brother in distress. Lest, 
through the growing complexity of society, this instinct should be 
smothered, the sacred books have made charity a religious duty ; and 
religious teachers of every creed have advised, implored, commanded, 
its performance. While the growth of communities was slow, and 
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their number limited, the individual knew all his unfortunate brethren, 
was acquainted with their needs, and stirred by their sufferings. 
Then private benevolence, springing solely from the true charitable 
motive, was not only sufficient to meet those needs, but involved 
little or no danger to the recipient. 

But, when society became more complex, when cities multiplied in 
number and population, when the gradual estrangement of the poor 
from the well-to-do left one class in practical ignorance of the other 
private benevolence, in many cases, was perforce extended to those 
of whose circumstances the giver had no intimate knowledge; and 
frequently, suffering was never reached because unknown. 

Hence the necessity rose for organized bodies, first controlled 
completely by the Church, then, frequently, independent of the 
Church. As we have said, both motives underlie the work of chari- 
table organizations. Some came into being because individuals, 
moved by the charitable impulse, lacked the time or the physical abil 
ity to obey that impulse, yet felt they must provide an outlet for its 
gratification. Others owed their existence to such persons as had 
become acquainted with the needs of the poor and had observed the 
evil results of improperly bestowed relief or lack of any relief, and 
desired to avert from society the deplorable results that from day to 
day became more marked. 

It was apparent, however, before civilization had progressed much 
further, that indifference, ignorance, and lack of the charitable motive 
on the part of perhaps the majority of the community left these asso 
ciations of individuals powerless to meet all the destitution on the 
one hand, and on the other to satisfy the discontent which poverty is 
bound to produce. ‘Therefore, the State stepped in to extend help, 
first to shield itself by mitigating the evils that must result from 
human misery, and, second, to protect itself from the possible 
revolutionary effects of wide-spread social discontent. 

Therefore, the three forms of charity — individual assistance, 
associated benevolence, and State aid—exist to-day. However 
much may be said as to the disadvantages of help extended from 
any other motive than true charity, all three forms seem to be re- 
quired under the present circumstances. 

Yet, despite extensive private benevolence and help of a hundred 
different kinds provided by organized bodies of individuals, and al- 


though the State, with its power of taxation, levies alike upon the 
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willing and the unwilling, the charitable, the neglectful, and the un- 
charitable for the expenditures of its poor fund, in every corner of 


the globe, human poverty, confirmed pauperism, crime, and all th: 
other evils familiar to the student of the social conditions of the day 
seem to be increasing. 

A community might be justified in viewing with equanimity the 
mere dependency of a portion of its population if such dependency 
did not lead to worse conditions. The man who falls from inde- 
pendence to dependency invariably loses the desire for higher things, 
that is to say, his ambition. The desires of the impoverished diminish 
as his vitality is weakened by advancing years. ‘This means: first, 
neglect of education; second, loss of the property sense and of the 
desire to accumulate property; third, disregard of parental duties ; 
fourth, contentment with poor dwellings, meagre and improperly pr 
pared food, and insufficient clothing; fifth, the loss even of the de- - 
sire for cleanliness. These various steps in the degradation of the 
human being are accompanied by a progressive loss of pride, which 
fosters dishonesty and immorality. 

Neglected education results in a useless, if not a dangerous, citizen, 
with uncontrollable passions, and the inability to make proper use 
of the franchise. Loss of the property sense develops the thief. 
Loss of the desire to accumulate property renders one indifferent 
to the welfare of society. Contentment with poor dwellings, poo 
food, and poor clothing, results in shattered constitutions. Loss 
of habits of cleanliness breeds disease. And loss of morality leads 
to crimes against the person, to the social evil with its attendant 
illegitimacy, and to the drink habit with its accompanying sapping 
of vitality. 

Still, one may say that, if this degradation be confined to the 
adults, the community need not have great fear of consequences. 
But, unfortunately, it is not confined to the adults, because every 
condition of the degraded adult must, in some way, be reflected in 
his children. It has been found that in some tenement quarters the 
percentage of mortality from distinct diseases is no greater than in 
the refined portions of a city. This may be admitted. But any per- 
son acquainted with the poor will recognize at once, aside from the 
prevalence of disease, an undervitalization in the young which is 
bound so to handicap the coming generation that the misery and 
vice of the community must constantly augment. The ‘stunted 
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forms, the scrofulous skins, the rickety limbs, the feeble minds of 
the young among the poor cry aloud that society, in its endeavor to 
extend aid to the unfortunate, has been blind where it should have 
seen, has not reached into all the haunts of suffering, has crippled 
where it should have made whole, has neglected where divine pre 
cepts, social alertness, and human sympathy all demand that the 
hand of brotherhood should be extended. 

Now there are two general propositions put forward for the cure 
wv at least the mitigation of the evil. One class asserts that cure 
lies in the proper education of the young. In this class the set that 
has been most aggressive, and has perhaps accomplished most, is 
that which supports the kindergarten, on which are afterward engrafted 
manual training and technical education. ‘The other class consists 
of the active charity workers, who see the existence of misery, who 
trace it to its causes, who know its results, and who found societies 
and institutions of every nature to deal with the evils of poverty and 
pauperism. Both classes are right, and both are wrong, in asserting 
that they have found the cure. The kindergarten accomplishes 
much during the time it has the child under its control; but when, 
at the end of three years, the little one is released from its influence 
and must encounter all the evil environments of its home without 
external aid to its power of resistance, how long can such influence 
last? The kindergarten cannot cure scrofula, cannot cure maras- 
mus, cannot straighten rickety limbs, cannot make a feeble mind 
strong. On the other hand, the charitable association which cares 
for the sick or reforms the tenement, or feeds the hungry or clothes 
the naked, or provides ice in the summer or fuel in winter, or cares 
for the aged, can make no visible impression upon the problem if 
new generations constantly fill the gaps caused by the removals from 
the ranks of the submerged. ‘The conclusion, therefore, is that the 
two must work hand in hand, that they must complement each 
other. 

If in our community to-day we had no poor, no distressed, no 
pauperized, and no vicious people, and every child had the advan- 
tage of all that the great progress in educational methods places 
within our grasp, one might predict fearlessly that the next genera- 
tion also would know no poor or vicious. If, on the other hand, the 
charitable society is conscious that, while it is effecting the reforma- 


tion of the parent through human help, the child is being so trained 
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as to throw off the taint of its heritage and environment, then, too, 
one might predict the ultimate disappearance of the existing evils. 

If we enumerate in a general way the distinct classes who require 
from the more fortunate help of one kind or another, we shall tind 
at least these clearly demarked : — 

Habitual criminals ; criminals susceptible of reformation; habitua! 
paupers ; paupers susceptible of reformation ; the aged without prop 
erty; the physically defective; the insane; the epileptic; the 
idiotic; chronic invalids; the poor from incompetence; the poor 


from accident ; the poor from improvidence ; the poor from injustice ; 


the curable sick; convalescents ; criminal children ; vicious, deformed 
and defective children susceptible of material improvement ; orphans. 

This may seem a long list, but one hardly feels assured that it 
covers all the different classes who require special treatment. Ask 
yourselves if in your community the special treatment required by 
these many classes is provided. Ask yourselves if there be within your 
knowledge any community on the face of the globe where such 
special treatment is sufficiently provided. All communities do care 
for the more prominent of these classes ; that is, those whose char 
acteristics are so marked that they cannot be passed by unnoticed. 

“A few States have extended their charitable system so as to make 
provision for some of the less prominent types, as, for instance, the 
custodial asylums for adult idiots and the colonies for epileptics. 
But in no State is there sufficient provision for all; and I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that, until this provision is made and intelli- 
gently guided, all the kindergartens and manual training schools and 
the public schools multiplied a hundred-fold will not make the next 
generation materially better than this. Nor will an endless array of 
institutions conducted on the present disjointed system make any 
substantial impression. 

Here, then, is our problem. How shall we solve it? When in our 
daily business life we meet a difficulty that cannot be overcome by 
individual effort, we organize. If in our daily life we find that the 
efforts of individuals, however earnestly executed, fail to accomplish 
a result, we organize those efforts until we create a union which over- 
comes all barriers and impediments. So, if our work among the 
down-trodden, the unfortunate, and the vicious, have not accomplished 
results, let us organize, but let us not stop with societies that deal 
with the poor in their own homes, or be an association of superintend- 
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ents of hospitals for the insane, or of day nurseries, or of children’s 
iid societies, or of medical institutions, or of prison wardens, or of 
State boards of charities, or of superintendents of the poor; but let 
our organization reach all the agencies which wish to do the best for 
humanity from motives of pure charity, or aim to avert the blight 
which must surely fall on society if measures do not equal evils. 

Let us see what primary things we need to attack, in order to 
secure a betterment of our philanthropic work. 

First. In individual benevolence we find that much giving is done 
almost entirely for the self-satisfaction of the giver. With this | 
have no quarrel, But no person has the right to satisfy himself if in 
so doing he injure another. This self-satisfying charity leads to 
overlapping of relief, to the encouragement of fraud, and to the cre 
ition of dependency. 

Second. ‘The same evils which attend individual charity are often 
found in church charity and in the charity of private associations. 

(third. The public relieving officer seldom, if ever, co-operates 
with the private individual and the private society. ‘Thus he over- 
laps in some cases, and in all loses the chance of obtaining for the 
recipient of his dole that which is.far more precious in reformatory 
work, ——the friendship of an individual. 

Fourth. The majority of institutions, whether conducted for chari- 
table, penal, or educational purposes, rarely co-operate with the 
charity workers, who are acquainted with the home lives of the poor, 
and are, therefore, best able to determine the causes of social deca 
dence. As a result, the institutions labor under the disadvantage of 
being unable thoroughly to diagnose the case of an inmate, and, 
naturally, cannot carry their work to the highest perfection. ‘There- 
fore, these tasks, which can only be accomplished through thorough 
organization, become the duty of the hour. 

First. The education of the public in charity work. It must be 
admitted that there is a close natural union among the efforts 
put forth for the assistance, the reformation, and the seques 
tration of the submerged element of society ; that these efforts, 
when divergent, tend to harm; that, when convergent, they produce 


good; that, when actuated by any motives besides the desire to alle- 


iate the distress of humanity and to protect society, they will surely 


fail; that politics —not only State politics, but church politics as 


well interferes always with such efforts. 


- 
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Every organism has a trace of dependency in its nature, and 
man is no exception. ‘The natural history of the barnacle is the 
natural history of every creature which finds that it can obtain sup 
port without personal exertion. ‘Therefore, the help, individual or 
institutional, that does not regard consequences, is sure to produce 


not reformation, but dependency. 

But the public is not alive to the inefficiency of present means, 
nor does it understand the far-reaching results of ill-considered and 
injudicious methods of dealing with the submerged. ‘Therefore, the 
basis of all future work must be the education of the public in im 
proved methods under the auspices of an authoritative movement. 

Second. ‘The prevention of the unnecessary duplication of chari- 
table organizations. Such duplication, as is well known, arises fre- 
quently from theological differences or personal jealousies or per- 
sonal cupidity and vanity or the failure of a body of individuals to 
find a common ground upon which to work. ‘This unnecessary 
duplication leads to overlapping and to an enormous increase of 
administrative expense, which, exhausting the private purse and the 
public coffers, tends to prevent the extension of the charitable and 
penal system of the community, so as to cover properly the variety 
of problems that continually confront the student. 

Third. The creation of a body of trained persons to undertake 
not only the actual treatment, but the deep study as well of the 
problems that confront us. These persons, consecrated to their 
work and eager to accomplish good, must become the great force in 
any charitable system. The day of the superannuated clergyman 
or the broken-down business man as a fit charity worker is past. 
No system, however well supported, can ever become successful 
without proper executives. 

Fourth. ‘The exact differentiation of the submerged, so that each 
may receive that treatment best suited to his condition. 

Fifth. ‘The institution of experiment, so inaugurated and con- 
ducted that abandonment in case of failure will not cause material 
loss, in order to determine the proper and most efficacious methods 
of treatment for the many who are never helped by such means as 
are now employed, and the many more who are simply further de- 
graded by them. 

A proper appreciation of the necessity for the coherency of our 
institutional work is becoming apparent here and there. ‘The sys- 
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tem of penal classification which has now been made possible in 
New York State, through placing all the State’s prisons under the 
control of a single commission, is a notable example. Under this 
plan three grades of criminals have been established ; and, when it is 
fully carried out, a single prison will devote its energies to each. It 
an be readily appreciated that an institution organized to deal with 
ut one class can do its work much more effectively than if it be 
bliged to deal with three. 

The State Boards of Control, of which Wisconsin has an impor 
ant example, also indicate a development in the direction of organi- 
ation, because such boards, having all the State institutions under 
their immediate direction, can devote each to that use for which it 
is best fitted without regard to locality or any other of the causes 
which frequently make the work of an institution too diversified to 
become highly effective. 

On the other hand, for example, the total lack of organization is 
evident in the growth of the tramp problem. Not only is there no 
interstate organization, but in the various States there is no organi 
ation or co-operation among the counties and the cities; and with- 
out organization and co-operation this particular problem can never 
be solved. 

rhe success of charity organization and kindred societies, limited 
though it be, is the best argument that can be adduced in favor of 
organization. At the outset we divested ourselves of the knowledge 
of organized charity as it exists, because we did not want in our 
minds the criticism which is constantly being directed against it. It 
has been harshly criticised, and will be until it has that measure of 
popular support which alone can make it thoroughly effective. 

Charity organization is reform, and reforms are slow of adoption. 
Especially is this so when they bring close to the egotistical inhabi- 
tants of earth the consciousness that the knowledge of which they 
have esteemed themselves the proud possessors is not knowledge, 
but ignorance. With this charity organization has had to contend. 
(here are few who do not believe that they know all there is to 
know about helping a suffering brother, and there are few who will 


brook interference with the satisfaction of their individual impulses. 


But charity organization has told the world that there is a deep 


problem to be found in the proper relief of suffering ; that indi- 


vidual impulse and the egotistical assumption of a knowledge of that 
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problem are the roots which have nourished pauperism, crime, and 
misery; that even the Church, the divine representative, did not 
always know charity; and that, if human efforts and human goods 
and human lives were not to be wasted, all must come together, 
must commune with each other, must study, must try to find th: 
right methods, and, when found, working together without selfish- 
ness, without egotism, endeavor to put them in use. It is the aim 
of charity organization, as it is generally known, to deal with the 
poor in their own homes. The institution is to be resorted to only 
when the physical, mental, or moral condition of the individual pre 
cludes the possibility of success without its use. It aims, first, to 
re-create that intimate contact among all shades of society which 
alone can remove discontent and which alone can afford such moral 
sustenance to the unfortunate as to limit the evil effects of unearned 
support, and encourage him again to earn support. It knows no 
“unworthy” person, but it aims to distinguish those who require 
material help from those who require moral suasion or discipline. 
It aims to abolish those charitable associations which are not 
founded upon true charity, and to bring into co-operation with each 
other those agencies whose motives and methods may be of service 
to society. Now, to carry out such aims, what must such a move 
ment have at its command? First, the cordial support and co-op 
eration of every agency in its community; second, the complete 
willingness of such of the community as possess the ability to learn 
how to deal with the poor and to give them personal service ; third, 
the sympathy and co-operation of every public official whose duties 
cross the lines of charitable work; fourth, such funds, to be dis 
bursed by societies or individuals, as will afford that complete 


assistance to the community indicated by a study and diagnosis of 
its ailments. 


Until a society has this co-operation, it has not been properly 
tested, and is therefore not the proper object of criticism. 
A homely illustration of the mission of thorough and effective 


organization in all our philanthropic and penal work may be found 
in the coal-breaker. 


When the coal leaves the mouth of the mine, it is hauled to the 
top of the breaker and spread upon a platform. 

This part of the process represents the uplifting, educational work 
to whose benefits each individual is entitled, and which must even 
be forced upon the unwilling. 
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On the platform the great pieces of perfect coal are separated and 


sent down a shute, to be used for the purposes requiring the purest 
el 

Such coal represents the perfect man, developed by education and 
tarted on the way to fill his proper position in life. 

he remainder of the coal now passes through huge jaws of 
resistless power, which crush it in various sizes. 

These jaws represent the work of a complete charity clearing 
house, which separates, permits the differentiation of the various 
classes of men who have some defect. 

Released from the jaws and so crushed as to permit the removal 
of impurities and the separation of its different sizes, the coal passes 
down an incline composed of screens of varying fineness. All along 
the sides of the incline sit the breaker boys, who, with alert eye and 
deft hand, pick out the slaty material and throw it to one side. 

he slate represents the useless, irreclaimable part of the social 
fabric, which must be separated from the rest and put permanently 
iside lest it interfere with the combustion of what is best, and thus 
prevent our reaping the proper results of our social fires. 

Meanwhile, as the coal passes down the screens, first the pea, 
then the chestnut, then the stove, and the egg and the broken drop 
through, in order, into their proper bins. ‘Then each size by itself is 
cleaned of the soot which degrades it; and it is ready for distri- 
bution, to be put to the uses for which it is best suited. 

So should organized philanthropy result. 

he fit should be started on their way in life, unhampered by the 
unfit. The absolutely, hopelessly unfit, slaty individuals should be 
permanently removed from the remaining mass, and then that mass 
should be carefully separated into classes, each class carefully 
screened of its soot by expert treatment, and finally put to those 
uses in society that fall within its capabilities and for which it is 
best fitted. 

he analogy might be carried further. In the furnace of the 
factory and the stove of the household will be found ashes and 
clinkers. But, if the work of the breaker has been well done, the 
waste and refuse will be minimized, the combustion well-nigh per- 


fect, the profit of our fires the maximum. 


[tis impossible in the short space to which this paper is limited 


to enter into the arguments supporting the propositions here put for 
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ward or to enumerate the abuses which a properly organized phila: 
thropic system will correct. But we reach the following conclusion, 
which to some may seem unjustified : — 

The organization of philanthropic enterprise must come, not 
merely among the forces of a town, not merely among the towns of 
a county, not merely among the counties of a State, but among th: 
States of the Union themselves. 

Without such organization success will never crown our enormous 
expenditure of human goods and human effort in behalf of our sub. 
merged fellow-creatures. 


With such organization we shall some time, however distant it 
may be, attain that success in our work which shall purge society of 


impurities, reduce misery to the minimum, and give to each human 
being that chance to which his very birth entitles him,—the op 
portunity to use his peculiar abilities to their uttermost extent. 


ORGANIZED AND UNORGANIZED CHARITY. 


BY ALFRED O. CROZIER, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SECTION ON ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 


Organization is the direct antithesis of the prevailing condition of 
many American charities, public and private. The aggregate of un 
organized charitable effort is but a huge blind impulse in motion. 
It has no destination, no engineer, no rails to run on, no brakes, 
plenty of bells to advertise its approach, and too much steam. We 
want to systematize, harmonize, revolutionize, and reorganize pres 
ent methods. 

Competition should give way to co-operation in charitable work. 
Duplication of effort and relief surfeits the fraudulent, while honest 
poverty suffers and starves in habitations of want. Why not make 
a business matter of charity ? 

It seems incredible that a shrewd, careful man of affairs, who, in 
business, will not allow the escape of a single dollar without a defi 
nite detailed statement as to its destination and purpose, a signed 
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written receipt on its delivery, and a prompt after account of its 

lministration and use, will yet toss a dollar to a stranger, whose 
very appearance stamps him as a fraud, without a question or pet 
haps even a thought. 


he motive is doubtless mixed. Same do it to save time; some, 


from pride, fearing a refusal will cause others to doubt their gen- 
erosity. A few do it from a genuine desire to help; but the larger 
number, I fear, do it that their own hearts may fill with gratitude 
to themselves as unselfish philanthropists. ‘The public, however, 
considers them mere peacock philanthropists, ornamental, but use 


‘SS. 


There is no charity in a gift which is not accompanied by the 
cenuine and continuous interest of the benefactor in the beneficiary, 
and an intelligent desire to permanently improve his lot. ‘“ Though 
| bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, it 


yrotiteth me nothing,’ said Paul. Charity and alms were not then 
} 5 ; 


synonymous. Alms minister to the needs of the body, charity to 


the soul. ‘The former you can send, the latter you must take. 


will make you the victim, and the other the friend of the poor. 


One 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The personal responsibility for the effect of acts of intended 


charity is rarely considered. A young man calls at your door, ask- 
¢foralms. It is his first appeal. He knows he is doing wrong. 


He feels guilty and ashamed. But you are an easy mark. You 


give him “relief,’— perhaps only a meal of cold victuals. You 


have boasted that you never let any one leave your door hungry. 
He is emboldened by his easy success. He 


reflects how much 
easier it was to beg that meal than to earn it. At the next place 


his story is smoother, his lie more plausible. This time he wants 


money to take his poor old mother to the hospital for an operation 
necessary to save her life, or some other equally touching appeal. 
He gets it, of course. His inherited moral restraints are giving 
way under the pressure of the temptation carelessly afforded him 
by your money. He takes to drink, and everything else bad fol- 
lows. As his appetites increase, his demand for mqney with which 


to gratify them becomes more imperative. He steals. Slyly at first, 
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—only a sneak thief. But on he goes, encouraged at every ste; 


by society in the name of charity. He is now desperate. He real 
izes himself a criminal, suspected, watched, hunted. Society he 
considers his enemy, his prey. Appetite is now complete master. 
He meets a prominent citizen in the shadows at night. Weapon in 
hand, he demands his money. He has no desire to injure him. It 
is only money that he wants. But in the struggle which follows he 
shoots, and kills; and he is a fugitive and a murderer! 

This is a social evolution,—the pure boy, the incipient pauper, 
the tramp, the criminal. At the threshold of his downward career, 
if you had told him that he was making a mistake, and given him a 
_ chance to earn what you gave him, or perhaps if you had only had 
the courage to say “No” to his appeal, it might have turned him 
into a life of self-support, independence, and usefulness. 

The law holds us morally and legally responsible for the natural - 
and even remote consequences of our every act. As the report fol 
lows the discharge of a gun, just so surely will bad results of greater 
or less degree follow indiscriminate and careless alms. Awful, then, 
is our responsibility, when we trifle with human life and human hap- 
piness to practise “ charity.” 

Instead of finding employment for the poor woman who begs 
for temporary help, you give her alms. It is easier, and perhaps 
cheaper. But you have poisoned her soul. Her children are now 
taught lies by their mother, and sent out under fictitious names to 
forage on the public. You have converted that once happy though 
poor home into a nest of paupers, breeding like vipers, and multi- 
plying their accursed species. You set in motion the original cause 
which produced this ultimate and inevitable effect. But you plead 
that the applicant was a cripple, was blind, or had but one leg or 
one arm. ‘This does not alter the case or change the responsibility. 
No human being should be allowed to deliberately and publicly use 
his festering sores or maimed condition as capital stock to excite 
human sympathy and extort alms as dividends. If in such a phys- 
ical condition as to be helpless, a public or private institution should 
always be open to him, and afford a better home than the public 
street. 

Recently at Grand Rapids, Mich., our Charity Organization So- 
ciety found a young man begging for money to buy an artificial leg. 
The society raised the money, and bought it for him; but he left the 
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at his lodging-house, and kept right on begging for money for the 

ine purpose. Now that young man did not want an artificial leg ; 

he did want, and will always want, the money with which to buy 

In fact, 1 am persuaded that, with his present knowledge of the 

lue of but one leg for permanent income purposes, if he were to 

ave the misfortune of possessing two sound legs, he would resort to 

mputation, and thus insure to himself permanent exemption from 
ork, and a life annuity from the sentimental charitable public. 


THE ORIGIN OF TRAMPS. 


[o the mal-administration of public, private, and personal charity 
can be traced the origin of very many of the vast army of tramps 
now devastating this continent, like a swarm of locusts, consuming 
the benevolence of the ‘people and spreading the dread infection of 
pauperism and crime. Wrong environment has created more tramps 
than heredity; but both are prolific incubators, damning humanity 
with their products. ‘This environment is frequently created by the 
cood intentions of misguided charity; but it is no less injurious for 
that reason. 

lhe almost universal policy of making footballs of tramps, con- 
tinually driving them from town to town merely as a matter of fiscal 
economy, has become an expedient alike expensive, cruel, and 
dangerous. There is no other spring of crime equal to this in 
volume. Its extended contiuance will be a menace to property, to 
life, and to the very existence of our social institutions, breeding 
first discontent, then revolution, then anarchy. 

The desire for alms is a contagious disease, dangerously epidemic. 


Let a delivery wagon of some public or private charity stop at a 


house on a street inhabited by the very poor, and instantaneously 


the entire neighborhood is tainted with pauperism ; and the cry, “I 
am just as poor as they are,”’ goes up from every adjacent habitation. 

A teacher in charge of a room with a hundred children in a 
school in one of the poorest wards of Grand Rapids, one morning, 
during the very hard times, discovered that a child had come to 
school without his breakfast, there being nothing at home to eat. 
She publicly and bountifully fed the child. The next morning she 
asked any children who had come to school without breakfast to 
rise. Nearly half the children got up, and fairly overwhelmed her 
with their importunities. 
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Begging from strangers is prima facie evidence of unworthiness. 
There are few exceptions to the rule that no alms should be given 
without investigation to strangers applying at the door. Such 
people should be fed, but only in return for work. Work is both a 
test of worthiness and a tonic which will stimulate the ambition and 
pride of poverty and misfortune, and set them on the highway to 
recovery. 

Indiscriminate and foolish alms can only be stopped by the pro 
vision of central agencies, to which all applicants can be referred fo: 
investigation and relief through work. 

We would not dam up with an ice gorge the flow of the holy cha: 
itable impulse. We would rather turn it into the channel of loving 
kindness, and keep it within its banks with dikes of wisdom and 
good judgment, that it may not overflow and lay waste those whom 
it sincerely desires to benefit. 


CAUSES OF PAUPERISM.. 


Organization of charity, in its broad sense, includes the creation 
of conditions which obviate the need of charity. We must seek out 
and attack evils at their source. Underpaid labor is a cause equally 
vast and difficult of solution. The problem of industry is a basic 
one, affecting humanity at its most sensitive and vulnerable points. 
The decline of wages and of demand for labor can only be offset by 
shortening the hours of labor, that all may be allotted a share of the 
world’s labor. 

Our search-light is too dim to reveal the ultimate solution of this 
problem. We have an abiding faith that in the great plan, what 
ought to be ultimately will be, and that the moment invention com- 
pletes a scheme for the abolition of the demand for all human labor 
it will also provide means by which we can live happily without 
eating. 


In this day of small wages the poor must practise every economy, 
yet they do not know how. The waste in buying and in cooking is 
very great. Instruction of the people along these lines would have 
a direct effect upon poverty and pauperism, reducing both. 

Sickness is frequently the passage-way from independence to 
poverty. Disease is usually the result of ignorance of nature’s laws. 
It is a startling fact that nearly one-fourth of all the children born 
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live die within the first year. It is a slaughter of the innocents, 
ind ignorance is the executioner. Young parents know nothing of 
the proper care of children. ‘They sacrifice their first-born to get 
the experience to care for the next, and its blood cries out to curse 
society for not removing this ignorance before placing the stamp of 
legal right upon the death-resulting union. 

These direful results are most prevalent among the poor, who can- 
not afford a doctor every time baby complains. They wait until 
the symptoms are alarming, when it is usually too late. Public au 
thority should prepare and circulate free to every home, and _ in 
every necessary language, a clear, plain treatise, showing just how 
to preserve and to recover health. It should explain in detail all 
ordinary symptoms and the best known remedies. ‘This humani- 
tarian action would soon cause a marked reduction in the death-rate, 
especially among children. If we can thus rescue human lives and 
prevent human suffering and degradation, what justification can we 
plead for its 'neglect ? 

Misfit marriages are another serious menace to the social well- 
being. Candidates for matrimony usually consider the condition 
of the heart only, or of the pocket-book. A person who could not 
successfully pass an examination for a life insurance policy has no 
right to marry, and society should not let him. Obviously, con- 
sumptives should not marry and multiply. There is no obstacle but 
their own good sense, which is always lacking. Should not appli- 
cants for the marriage license be required to make oath that their 
blood contains no pestilence which heredity will transmit ? 

Ignorance has many blighted children other than sickness.  Par- 
ents seldom know how to properly govern their children. Some- 
times they do not care; more often they are careless and thought- 
less. A child habitually allowed to disobey the law of the house- 
hold will be more likely to some time break the law of the land. 


Many children are not “ brought up”’: they just “come up.” They 


run at large on the streets. They fall in with evil companions, who 
easily nullify the weak home influences; and the saloon, the gam- 
bling house, the brothel, and the prison are the next rapid succes- 
sive steps. Popular education is in itself inadequate to resist these 
evils. Is it not as important that the child be taught morality as 
trigonometry, syntax, or Greek? 

The public schools must teach the children to be true men and 
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women, to be good and useful citizens, or it will merely make inte! 
lectual invalids, educated vice, and intelligent crime. 

Another great evil, the sire of many evils, is drunkenness. Noi 
only has the habit cursed numberless individuals, but the places 
strangely created and licensed by public authority for its indul 
gence have become a menace to society and the.storm centre of 
municipal and political corruption, whence issue blasphemies which 
appall Heaven and iniquities which are damning the human race. 


PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


Many antidotes are already at work. The kindergarten is stimu 
lating the imagination of the children, teaching them the love of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. Child study circles, based on the 
new and practical literature on the subject, are being formed among . 
the mothers; and a scientific study of the difficult, every-day prob 
lems which confront the parent is being entered upon with almost 
desperate earnestness. ‘This movement bids fair to become one of 
the important factors in the coming social revolution. 

Another great poverty preventive is insurance. Within the last 
thirty years over $2,500,000,000 has been paid out as insurance, by 
the American companies alone; while about $200,000,000 has been 
thus distributed during the last year. The chief points at which in- 
surance touches the question of poverty is in the operations of in- 
dustrial and “fraternal insurance companies. Of the 12,000,000 
policies of all kinds, 7,000,000 are chiefly carried by the poorer 
classes, who pay the premiums in weekly or monthly instalments. 
The growth of this kind of insurance has been phenomenal. It 
has come to that pass that an insurable man with a family who does 
not provide such protection in some amount is almost considered 
guilty of criminal carelessness. 

The charity organization movement is one of the most potent and 


practical agencies at work, bringing order out of chaos in the realm 


of charity. 

All charitable efforts are either public, private, or personal. Pub- 
lic charities are those conducted at the expense of and under the 
direction of the public authority. They are, or should be, largely 
institutional, for the benefit of the permanently delinquent, depend- 
ent, and defective classes. Private charities are those conducted 
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at private expense by persons associated together for the purpose. 
lhese agencies should principally confine their efforts to those con- 
sidered to be but temporarily delinquent, dependent, or defective ; 
those whom there is some prospect of restoring to their normal 
status in society. Personal charities are those administered by the 
individual at his own expense. ‘These are threefold: 1. Mere con- 
tributions to private charitable agencies; 2. Mere contributions to 
the individual subjects of charity; 3. The gift of time, thought, and 
service to charity. The first is usually commendable; the second 
seldom so, unless accompanied by the third; while the third is the 
highest order of benevolence and the most valuable to humanity. 

The proper organization of these various kinds of charities along 
scientific and practical lines is the need of the hour. We _ need, 
first, light. The Congress of the United States should authorize 
the President to appoint a commission to seek out, tabulate, and 
publish all the obtainable facts bearing on the situation. State 
boards of charities and correction now exist in most States, and are 
organizing State public charities along scientific lines. 

Appropriate literature should be made to educate public support. 
Facilities for the proper training of expert workers for the various 
departments of charitable activity are imperative. 

Foremost among these modern agencies are the associated chari- 
ties and charity organization societies, the chief mission of which 
is to systematize and harmonize existing charities, and see that they 
are administered intelligently, with the permanent welfare of their 
beneficiaries constantly in mind. 

In the charities of many cities chaos reigns supreme. Outdoor 
relief is limited only because there are no more applicants. Chil- 
dren are made beggars by being regularly sent to the poor office for 
public alms. ‘The poor office supply store is the place on which 
dishonest aldermen give orders to pay corrupt political debts. 
Worthy poverty is given to understand that assistance will be given 
only in return for partisan support. Work is never supplied, as that 
would not be regarded as dispensing “ charity.’ Investigation is 


looked upon as harsh and unchristian. No records are necessary. 
The almshouse is unsanitary and unclean. At the jail, small boys, 


incarcerated for some simple offence, such as catching fish with 
a pin-hook out of season, are herded with hardened, profane crim- 
inals. Young girls, only beginners in transgression, are helped on 
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their downward career by being locked up with confirmed female 
depravity. 


Private charities also share in this disastrous confusion. Com- 
petition for public applause seems their chief aim. ‘They constant) 


seek subjects on which to practise charity. They discover a family, 
poor, but honest. They rush in with sentimental gush, and by 
coddling and sympathizing, and “ relieving,” finally succeed in con 
vincing the family that it really needs charity, and in due time 
pauperize them, and thus create a new spring to feed the widening 
stream of vice, pauperism, and crime. Charity hospitals, where ex- 
perimenting physicians can hold frequent clinics, with the bodies 
of suffering poverty as the subjects; rescue homes, missions, and 
free sotp kitchens,— all rush madly to accumulate statistics to make 
a favorable showing in their annual reports. ‘Tramp lodging-houses 
are established, where the newly initiated can learn the higher de- 
grees of hardened mendicancy from the oral teachings of experi- 
enced vagrants. Thanksgiving celebrations are held, the success 
of which is measured by the number of citizens who can be in- 
duced to lower their manhood by standing in line to receive that 
most subtle soul-poison,— unmerited alms. 

Personal charity is equally primitive. There prevails an un 
bridled charitable sentiment, which induces numberless honest but 
misguided persons to give “hand outs” at their back doors, on 
the mistaken theory that it is better to pauperize ninety-nine with 
careless alms than let one anti-work sluggard go to bed hungry. 

The agency now at work trying to harmonize and utilize these 
valuable though bewildering sociological elements is the charity 
organization society, or associated charities. Formed as it usually 
is of representatives of these various interests, its influence at once 
becomes potent. It prevents waste, duplication, imposition, and 
fraud, and installs the new and higher ideals of charity, educates 
the public judgment and conscience, and welds the public and pri- 
vate charitable instinct into an intelligent fabric of human useful- 
ness, sheltering worthy poverty against both misfortune and tempta- 
tion, and teaching the divine truth that we are our brother’s keeper, 
and that by personal service alone can our sacred duties to hu- 
manity be discharged. ' 

A hand-to-hand conflict is going on between the powers of light 
and darkness. The struggle is not in some distant ethereal sphere. 
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It is around and about us. We see it in the fight of the school 
against ignorance, the church against sin, law against crime, and 
charity against poverty and pauperism. Is it a battle royal hasten 


ing the millennium? Is it the dawn of a better civilization? Is it 


the break of a new morn of hope and peace, prosperity and happi 


ness? Is it not the herald of the future, announcing the approach 


f{ perfection along the multitudinous highways of the great social 


D> 


evolution ? 


THE ORGANIZATION OF STATE CHARITIES. 
BY DR, FRED H. WINES, SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


here is a certain correspondence between the logical and the 
historical order of development of any subject. This correspond- 
ence is especially marked in the organization of national and State 
charities. Nearly all our older State charities were originally pri- 
vate institutions. ‘They have gradually grown to be parts of the 
great system of public charities maintained at the expense of tax 
payers and controlled by the national, State, and municipal govern- 
ments. ‘They were at first subsidized by appropriations made for 
their support from the public treasury, which were expended, and 
the affairs of the institution were administered, by boards of trust, 
which were independent, self-perpetuatiang corporations. Some of 
the charities now included in the circle of State charities are still, in 
their organization and management, independent of any but a super- 
visory and nominal governmental control. In this way the “mixed”’ 
system of support and control originated. 

As the usefulness of these institutions came to be recognized, and 
the demand for others like them was more and more felt, it became 
apparent that the mixed system, while it has certain advantages to 
recommend it, contains nevertheless certain inherent elements of 
confusion and disturbance which render it objectionable. The doc- 
trine is now pretty well established and generally received that the 
State should control absolutely all institutions in aid of which it is 
asked to make appropriations. ‘The States in which appropriations 
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from the public treasury are made payable to ‘institutions under pri 
vate control are States conspicuous for the abuse or failure of thei: 
charitable systems. In the early history of Illinois, when the capital 
was at Vandalia, it is related that a member from a rural district 
said one day to his most intimate friend in the legislature, * John, I 
want you to take a walk with me.” So they walked down to the 
river, where he said, ‘“* Let us cross over.” They took a skiff, and 
rowed across. On the other side there was an unbroken forest. 
He said again, ‘“‘ Let us go into the timber a little way.” Then this 
unsophisticated countryman looked cautiously all around, to make 
sure that no one was in sight or hearing, and said, in a low tone of 
voice, for fear of being overheard, “ John, I am afraid that there is 
log-rolling going on in the legislature.” Unquestionably, there is 
log-rolling in the legislatures of States which appropriate money in 
aid of private charitable institutions ; and it is the occasion of much 
extravagance and injury. The constitution of Illinois forbids the 
appropriation of moneys in aid of any private enterprise. Private 
and public charities are there entirely distinct, and both do best 
when each stands exclusively on its own feet. ~ 

The institutions owned and controlled by the States were for a 
long time managed as purely individual and separate establishments, 
not as parts of a system of institutions having a common motive and 
a common aim. When, in 1869, the Illinois State Board of Chari- 
ties was created, following the precedent established by Massachu- 
setts and New York, the distribution of appropriations made for 
charitable uses was practically controlled by the superintendent of 
one of the State charitable institutions, a man of unusual ability, 
energy, and aggressive force, who seemed to regard this fund as a 
pie to be cut in slices. By his skill and audacity he did the slicing, 
taking care to reserve the largest piece for himself. A State sena- 
tor once said to me that this method of dealing with the appropria- 
tion question reminded him of the raising of the city grade in the 
early history of Chicago, where the grade was changed long after 
the city had been built. Under the hotels and other large edifices 
jack-screws were placed, and the buildings went slowly up from six 
to eight feet in the air, while people were coming and going and 
business was transacted, as if the houses were on an immovable 
foundation. My friend said of this superintendent that, when once 
he got a jack-screw under the edge of an appropriation, it always 
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went up a little, and that it never afterward fell back to its former 
level, It was apparent that some change in the system of making 
appropriations was essential, that they ought to be free from insti 
tutional control, and that there should be a more equitable distribu 
tion of public funds. One of the reasons for creating the Illinois 
State Board of Charities was the desire to inaugurate a better finan 
cial system. 

Another motive which contributed its share to the establishment 
of this board was the wish to correct certain abuses said to exist in 
the management of the State hospital for the insane, but which were 
denied by a legislative committee appointed to inquire into them. 
At that time the law allowed the commitment of a wife or minor 
female child by her husband or father without the consent of any 
court or even any medical certificate of insanity. ‘This loose legis 
lation was the occasion of a well-known agitation by Mrs. Packard, 
a patient so committed, which resulted in the swinging of the pen 
dulum to the opposite extreme, so that the General Assembly forbade 
the admission of any patient not declared to be insane by the ver 
dict of a jury. The new State Board of Charities labored for a 
quarter of a century, in season and out of season, before that wrong 
could be remedied. 

The desire to co-ordinate the work of the State charitable insti 
tutions, in order to secure better administration and a more equi 


table share of their benefits to all citizens, led by degrees to the 


creation in the majority of the Northern States of purely supervisory 


boards, with no executive powers. ‘The demand for them is greatest 
in States which are largest in territory and population, where there 
is the largest number of unfortunates to be cared for at public ex- 
pense, and where the largest appropriations are made for their 
benefit. 

In the experience of the. Illinois board, one of the chief sources 
of its strength has been the attention paid by it to the financial 
management of the institutions. It is, in fact, a co-ordinate, inde- 
pendent branch of the office of the auditor of public accounts. 
More than one-half of the revenue of the State (for general pur 
poses, exclusive of the school fund) is awdited in the office of which 
I have charge, and the vouchers therein filed never go any farther, 
Having examined the institution accounts for the past three months 


and found them to be correct, and the governor having indorsed his 
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approval upon our certificate to that effect, the auditor, without sex 
ing their accounts or vouchers in detail, draws his warrant upon the 


treasury for the next legal instalment of each appropriation then 
due. This power of the purse renders the board influential, so that 
its suggestions are respectfully considered by the institutions and by 
the legislature. I hardly see how the board could have attained 
the position which it occupies in the State government without this 
financial control. In a number of States with similar boards they 
would find themselves immensely strengthened, did they but pay 
more attention to the financial aspect of the institution question 
The result of our management in Illinois has been that the per 
capita cost of the institutions has diminished within the last twenty 
years by one-half, while the efficiency of the institutions has at the 
same time been nearly doubled. 

The organization of the State Boards has been followed in many 
States by the organization of city boards with similar relations to 
the municipal institutions and similar powers, except that these are 
more apt to be executive boards with direct control of appointments 
and expenditures. ‘This Conference has perhaps made insufficient 
effort to have these municipal boards represented at its meetings. 

The great bulk of the criminal and pauper classes not in the 
direct custody of the State are of course found in the rural coun- 
ties, where supervisory boards are not known, and there would be 
nothing for them to do. It therefore becomes a matter of essentia! 
importance that county institutions should be supervised by State 
Boards,’ and that they should impress upon the county authorities 
their own ideals; or,{in States which have town almshouses, upon 
the town authorities. This purpose is aided by the formation of 
local visiting committees acting in harmony with the State Board. 
The efficiency of the supervision exercised by them over county and 
town authorities could be materially augmented by requiring the 
latter to submit all architectural plans of new institutions for the 
care of criminals or paupers to the former for criticism before adop- 
tion. 

This National Conference was the child of the State Boards. It 
originated in the determination of these boards to have an annual 
meeting of their own, at which they could exchange experiences, and 
thus qualify themselves for greater usefulness in their official 
capacity. They had to “blaze” their way through what was then 
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a trackless forest. They had to discover their relations and obliga 
tions, to invent their work, and to establish relations with every de 
partment of that work. Being anxious to do this in an intelligent 
manner, they sought the advice, at their annual sessions, of super 
intendents of all classes of public institutions as to the method of or 
ganizing and conducting them. For this purpose they endeavored to 
secure their presence and counsel, and it is fitting that public 
acknowledgment should here be made to those who accepted this 
invitation and have done so much to promote the improvement of 
the service in all its branches. ‘Thus the seed was planted which 
has developed into this tree under whose shade so many unfortu 
nates find shelter and alleviation of their pains. The organization 
has outgrown its original scope, and has been of necessity accord 
ingly modified. 

The work of organization has been carried forward also by the 
aid of State conferences of charity, which have done a great deal to 
stimulate local interest and educate public opinion in the right 
direction, 

In order to a complete presentation of this subject, the relation of 
State Boards to such private charities as receive State aid should be 
shown. ‘That, however, I understand to belong to the following 
speaker, who will discuss private charities and their organization. 
Public and private charities are two divisions of one great system. 
(he identity of their interests and aims is shown by the fact that, 
whereas this Conference was at first a conference of members of 
State Boards and their invited guests, in time it became necessary 
to include in its scope the new charity organization societies. And 
[ think you will find that the present tendency of the Conference is 
to become more and more a conference of representatives of charity 
organization societies rather than of State Boards. ‘There is in 
this change an element both of gain and loss. ‘The charity organi- 
zation societies more directly represent private, and the State Board 
public, charity. ‘Together they can accomplish more than either 


could do alone if animated by the same essential thought,— the unifi- 


cation, simplification, and differentiation of charitable effort, by in- 


dividuals or by the community, and the proper supervision and con- 
trol of the entire system in all its parts in accordance with definite 
principles formulated as the result of universal philanthropic ex- 


perience. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CITY AND COUNTY 
PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


BY JAMES R. WYLIE, 


EX-PRESIDENT POOR COMMITTEE OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


We are all interested in the highway and school fund. The schools 
are close to the heart and pride of any community. We want to 
know all about the cost, the wages paid, the character and qualifica 
tions of every teacher, the buildings, light, heating, ventilation, and 
every detail. But about that item for the poor fund,— no one cares 
much just how it is expended, on whom or by whom. Of course 


there must be a poor-master ; but almost any one will answer to look 
after the poor. In the country the supervisors of the townships, 


and in the cities the aldermen or supervisors of the wards, or a poor- 
master elected by the people, have the matter in charge. 

In the country communities, where every one knows the affairs of 
each, any wasteful or improper expenditure of poor funds drawn from 
the tax-payers’ pockets would be very likely to be speedily detected, 
ventilated, and corrected to harmonize with the common sense of the 
community. But in the city and county management of the poor, 
where the average tax-payer could not and would not be likely to 
know anything of the methods, the good judgment, honesty, or intel- 
ligence in this department of the public service, the door has been 
open to ignorance, waste, and corruption. Men have been elected 
and placed in charge of the poor department for political reasons, 
without regard to their intelligence and qualifications, either of head 
or heart, for the work; and unobserved, but surely, the infection of 
pauperism has been fostered and infused through the individual, to 
the family and then to the community, till the still increasing poor 
fund item in the annual budget challenged the public attention. 

The splendid work of this association has turned on the light in 
these dark places of our social and municipal life. But the trouble 
is not that the people generally do not sympathize with the poor, 
and would not be interested in the way they were being cared 
for and relieved, but the average citizen knows nothing about what 
is being done in the poor department of his city except as he knows 
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the amount of the poor fund mentioned in the annual tax budget. 


So, in discussing the improvement of public charities, it is necessary 


first to have an association of people interested and informed, o1 
some form of an organized charity society, who will discuss the 
subject, gather information, and so far as possible inform and edu 
cate the community and arouse interest in a more intelligent adminis 
tration of charity, both public and private. 

he average citizen little realizes what a dangerous and demoral- 
izing agency a stupidly or corruptly administered poor fund is in our 
body politic, what a source of disease and even crime it is capable 
of becoming. One of the definitions of the crime of larceny is “ the 
felonious taking and carrying away of goods and property of another, 
with intent to convert them to the use of the wrong-doer.’’ Compare 
the common case of a person applying for aid from the public poor 
fund and misrepresenting his need, in order to obtain it. Wherein 
is he less morally guilty than one coming within the former defi- 
nition? The result of both alike is to obtain something wrongfully. 
lhe thrift and moral character of both alike must suffer. The laws 
are stringent against larceny; but, if the poor fund is either reck 
lessly, ignorantly, or corruptly managed, the crime of the other, 
instead of being prevented and punished, is allowed and fostered. 

The first and most important subject for investigation that will 
present itself to any organized charity society will be the adminis 
tration of the public charities. The organization of public charities 
anywhere simply means bringing to bear upon them, in a practical, 
effective way, the best intelligence and conscience of the commu- 
nity. ‘This will mean better laws, more competent, conscientious, 
and faithful officers in charge, better system and methods in 
administration, and better results for the protection of the poor, not 
only from their poverty, but from the mistaken remedies that instead 
of curing do but aggravate the malady. 

\lthough the situation may be found to vary in different cities, 
yet the difference is likely to be chiefly in degree, so that an experi 
ment tried in one place with care and some success would be useful 
to other communities as a guide and encouragement in taking up 
the same sort of a problem for themselves. On this theory I shall 
venture to give in brief an account of the experiment as made 
in Grand Rapids, in the line of organizing our municipal public 


charities. 
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The poor laws of Michigan are virtually a reprint of the N; 
York statute, and provide for the care of the poor either under wha 
is known as the county system, where county commissioners of {| 
poor have charge of all the poor in the county, and the taxes for su 
purpose are spread on the county at large, or by what is known as t! 
township plan, under which each township cares for its own poo 


that is, the supervisor is the director of the poor for his township, 


leaving only to the county superintendents the care and management 
of the county poorhouse and care of those who have not acquired a 
settlement in any township. 

Into this system Grand Rapids worked as a township in its rela 
tion to the county. For many years the care of the poor of the cit) 
had been in charge of a poor-master, elected by the people, subject 
to the direction and control of the common council. The resul 
and evidence of political influence and divided responsibility, of 
course, were more or less apparent. Paupers in Michigan lose no’ 
political rights by being supported at public expense. ‘They can 
vote, and their friends and relatives have the same right. We have 
a population of 80,000 or go,000 people, a large percentage of whom 
earn good wages in factories and a large proportion own their own 
homes, and thousands of savings accounts are kept by our wage 
earners ; but we expended in the care of our poor under that system, 
in outdoor relief (exclusive of those in the county poorhouse, as) 
lums, and public school for dependent children), amounts as follows 
for the years 1892-93, $35,477 ; 1893-94, $40,346 ; 1894-95, $43.64 
1895-96, $27,006. 

At the session of the legislature of 1895, through the efforts of the 
charity organization society of our city, an amendment of our charter 
was secured, providing for the appointment by the mayor (without 
confirmation of the council) of a non-political board of poor commis 
sioners, who should serve without compensation and have exclusive 
charge of all matters pertaining to the care of city poor. This 
law went into effect; and commissioners appointed under it took 
charge of the department May 1, 1896. 

I had the honor of being appointed for the one-year term, and 
served as president of the board for its first year. As the law unde! 
which we were appointed is in most general terms, giving us full 
power and discretion, we found ourselves in the happy position of 
having the opportunity of organizing our municipal charities to ow 
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hearts’ content, and of course taking the responsibility for our work. 
| assure you that we met with enough difficulty and failure in ou 
vear’s work, so that it is with no feeling ot pride or egotism that I 
hall try to relate what we did. 

We found the poor laws of Michigan, on examination, constructed 
n lines, if not specifically in harmony with the most advanced 
thought and methods of charity organization, yet permitting the 
ipplication of all the common sense and intelligence covered by the 
mayor’s appointment. ; 

he law furnished its own description and definition for the 
discovery and identification of persons entitled to aid, as follows: 

\ny person who is blind, old, lame, sick, or decrepit, or enfeebled 
so as to be unable to maintain himself, and who shall not be main 
tained by his relatives as provided by law,”’ etc. The specifications 


could not have been any more safely drawn by a charity expert. 


lhe statute furnishes no system or regulations, but gave the board 


full power to use its own discretion in this regard, So we adopted 
by-laws and regulations governing the board and its work. Regular 
meetings of the board were held weekly. <A lady secretary and 
stenographer was appointed. A gentleman of mature judgment and 
capacity was employed, and placed in charge as disbursing officer 
and a bright young man employed as storekeeper and investigator. 
rhe regular plan of work adopted was something like this: Any 
applicant for aid was required to sign a written application, giving 
his own statement of his case, covering all the statutory require- 
ments and others asked for by the board. This application was 
the first paper in the case; and, if it made out a prima facte case 
entitling the applicant to aid, then some one from the office was 
detailed to make a careful investigation in the house and neighbor- 
hood of the applicant, also as to the situation and ability of such 
relatives as the law required to assist in the support of the applicant, 
i report of which investigation was then written out or dictated to 
secretary, and typewritten. Also, if the charity organization 
ciety of the city had any record or report on the same person or 
nily, a copy of this was procured, and added to our file. On this 
he board would act in deciding what, if any, aid should be 

and, in case of urgent need, one or more members of the 

rd would act at any time between meetings. All papers relating 


the case were placed in a suitable envelope and tiled uphabeti 
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cally; and subsequent reinvestigations, new information, correspon 
ence, etc., are thus kept together and readily referred to, and wil! 
furnish a more or less complete history of any person who has eve: 
applied for or secured aid at the office. The practice was uniformly 
insisted upon, requiring all information bearing upon the situation 
and character and surroundings of the applicant or recipient. of aid, 
which influenced the decision of the board, to be typewritten and 
filed for future reference and information. 

In case of sickness the report of the city physician, dictated 
briefly and typewritten, also formed a part of the records, the kind 
and extent of relief furnished, etc. This included the attendance of 
the city physician and medicine, where required ; care and treatment 
in hospitals; burial of the dead, where the family and friends were 
unable to pay. In case the poor person required only temporary or 
partial support, outdoor relief was furnished in the way of fuel de- 
livered at the house ; staple groceries of good quality, flour, etc., fur- 
nished at the city supply store; clothing purchased by the disbursing 
officer, for cases requiring it, of regular dealers. Permanent charges 
were sent to the county poorhouse, which is under the management 
of county superintendents. 

The matter of ‘transportation’? secured very careful attention. 
No pauper was assisted to ‘move on,” simply to get him off ou 
hands, but only where we had reasonable evidence and assurance 
that he would either be self-supporting or in the hands of relatives 


and friends who would care for him at the place of destination. 


I will place in the hands of this committee samples of our filing 
envelope, blank application, and examiner’s report, to illustrate ou 
plan in that regard, for the inspection of any one who may be spe- 
cially interested in the matter. 

It very soon became known that no aid would be granted without 
a careful investigation, and then only to such cases as were found 
clearly entitled to it under the law. The indorsement of the alde! 
man of the ward was soon found to weigh no more than so much in 
formation from any other source. ‘The moral effect of the plan and 
policy discouraged some so that they never even became applicants. 
Other regular customers of the city supply store were informed, much 
to their surprise and disgust, that there was no reason why they 
should come any more. In other cases, parents or children of 
sufficient ability, non-resident as well as resident, were informed of 
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r duty under the law to see that the member of the family apply- 
» for aid should be relieved by them rather than by the public. 

While the management of this department during the first year 

der the new plan has been to some extent experimental, yet we be- 

ve the results have been generally satisfactory and gratifying to 

ose most interested. The saving this year as compared with the 

ear before has been over $10,000, and as compared with two years 

before over $27,000, and not one dollar has been saved at the ex- 
se of real need. 

Che care of the poor has been for many years a vexatious problem 
for the common council, worked out through the hands of a city poor 
director elected by the people. With divided authority, responsibil- 

for mismanagement was repudiated by both, and credit for any 
good results claimed by each. The general results were not satisfac- 
tory to either. Official responsibility must be definitely located, in 
order to insure faithful service and good results. The board of 
poor commissioners under the amended law were given full authority, 
and charged with the entire responsibility. Political influence was 
excluded from the management. Surely, the poor ought never to be- 
come the prey or the tool of the politician. If permanent good shall 
result to our city in the management of its poor department from the 
practical, well-directed efforts of our charity organization society 
and we believe it will), our experience will be an encouragement to 


other municipalities to make similar efforts in the same line. Wher- 


ever the care of the defective and dependent in any community is 


found to be ignorantly or corruptly managed, a duty and opportunity 
is presented for those interested in true charity to bring to bear upon 
the problem in a practical way their influence and intelligence for 
reform and betterment. It will do little good to meet, discuss, and 
criticise. Practical work must be done. A poor office of a county, 
city, or township, is a public office. The officers in charge are public 
officials. Their work and methods are public property, and are open 
to inspection, investigation, and criticism. Mismanagement in that 
department, the result of ignorance, recklessness, or corrupt motives, 
when brought to the attention of the community through the public 
press or in any other efficient way, must be corrected. ‘The interest 
and sympathy of the people can be counted upon to rebuke and cor- 
rect whatever may work harm to the poor and dependent or waste 
and extravagance to the thrifty and honest tax-payer. If you find 
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the law imperfect, have it amended. If you find the officers incom 
petent, ignorant, or corrupt, see to it that better men are elected o; 
appointed. Place honest and competent men in charge of the publi: 
charities of a county or a city, and the policy and administration of 
that charity will be improved and organized. It will not require thy 
election of charity experts as commissioners of the poor. Ordinary 
honest business men can be found, who will be willing to devot 
sufficient time to the honorable and useful duties of that work. 
Those of you who are earnest and enthusiastic in the study of 
charity problems, and accordingly engaged in the work, need not be 
surprised or discouraged if you meet with stolid indifference, lack of 
appreciation or intelligence, or even opposition to any change, even 
for the better. Remember that the grain has to be planted and 


cultivated, while weeds and briers grow spontaneously. We can 


only get on a higher level in our municipal life in any department 
by patient climbing; but it is the up-hill work that counts for good 


~ 


in any direction, and charity work is certainly no exception to the 


rule. 

The hopeless paralytic waited long years to be healed, because, 
while he was coming to the water, another more sturdy and less in 
need stepped down before him. So it will always be. If a careless 
administration of the poor fund allows the sturdy beggar and the 
brazen-faced impostor to elbow away the shrinking and honest, but 
more needy,-the purpose and helpfulness of the whole plan is de- 
stroyed. Real distress seeks and waits for help elsewhere or goes 
unrelieved. So, when the importance of investigation is emphasized, 
it is only to clear the way for the real work of relieving distress and 
helping those in need. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF PRIVATE CHARITIES 


EXTRACT FROM PAPER BY REV. JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, D.D., 


rROY, N.Y. 


lhe principles of scientific charity are now as clearly understood 
d as well established in the minds of specialists as the laws of 
mechanics. They have been slowly, but surely, disclosed by over a 
ntury of observation and experiment, since the days of that remark 
ible Hamburg institution, organized by Baron Casper Von Voght,— a 
ime too little known, but one that really deserves immortal fame. 
‘truths then discovered have been repeatedly demonstrated. 
|. The incalculable danger and damage of unwise charity, laying 
iste the vitality of the people more than a famine, raising up insidi 
s enemies of the public welfare more than an invading army, and 


rrupting life at the very sources by inducing idleness,— the nest in 


ich all the vices hatch. 


11. The essential and fundamental principle upon which all meth 


ds of benevolence must be based is that which aims at self-help. To 


ake the dependent independent ; to help without rendering helpless ; 
to use charity to unfold character ; to lead out of misery into mastery ; 


to relieve distress without destroying self-respect, — we 


assume this 
aw as the astronomer does that of gravitation. 

[1Il. Our chief concern, however, must be the prevention of mis- 
fortune and suffering and wrong-doing. ‘To dry up the sources of 
misery and vice rather than simply to comfort the miserable and 
punish the vicious; to wall up the Gethsemanes rather than merely 
to relieve their victims ; to fill the world with pure strong men and 
women rather than build institutions for the feeble and criminal ; to 
be at the cradle with wisdom rather than at the grave with alms; to 
see that justice is done the day before a strike rather than open a 
free soup-house the day after,— all this means that the educational 
ideal and method must more and more dominate our philanthropic 
work. It means, also, that our reformatory efforts will be successful 
in proportion to the youthfulness of those to whom we apply our 
educational service. 


[V. However tender our ministries to the poor,— and we must always 
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be the apostles of a supreme sympathy,—however wise our forethought 


in preserving the respect and preventing adversity, we ought ever to 
heed the imperative rule laid down with so much emphasis by Von 
Voght: We must never make the condition of the able-bodied poor 
quite so comfortable as that of the industrious and the economical. 

V. There must be careful but tender and tactful investigation of 
every case of distress, and also general and hearty co-operation 
among all individuals and institutions engaged in charity, that im 
postors be discouraged and that hidden distress be relieved, that no 
lonely unfortunate go unserved, and that no benevolent heart be 
tricked into unwise almsgiving. 

These general statements present the outlines of scientific charity. 
They are accepted wherever successful work is done. The condition 
precedent to the more successful management of both public and 
private charities is that these truths be wrought everywhere into the 
sentiments and habits of the commonwealth. It is not enough that 
students of sociology and superintendents of institutions be acquainted 
with these facts. They must be made vital in the public and private 
life of the community. They must become organized as convictions 
and motives, so that a person will instinctively avoid carelessly giving 
alms as he would avoid associating with a person afflicted with: the 
small-pox. They must be made a part of the social consciousness, 
so that a village will no more tolerate tramps than horse thieves. 

These principles, which constitute scientific charity, must pass, by 
the educational process of agitation and debate, into social structure, 
that they may be present in the habits and customs of our individual 
and corporate life. This done, and then the organization of private 
charities will come about spontaneously. But the importance of these 
truths must be felt as a commanding necessity before the masses will 
act in obedience to them. This done, the waste of charity will be 
stopped. This done, we can begin to solve these great problems. 
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HOW CAN WE FURTHER THE ORGANIZATION 
OF CHARITIES? 


BY MISS FRANCES R. MORSE, ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, BOSTON, 


We may unhesitatingly work for the further extension of the or- 
ganization of charities so long as we do not simply mean the exten- 
sion of certain methods of work, but rather the extension of certain 
working principles. 

It is the charity organization way of looking at things that we 
wish to carry further,—- the charity organization idea; and then the 
methods may be safely left to shape themselves, differing somewhat 
under differing conditions, and expanding and growing with succeed- 
ing generations. If our principles are living and organic, we shall 
see development and growth in our methods; and the ways of work- 
ing in 1927 may differ in many particulars from the ways of 1897, 
while the ways of thinking may be the same. 

Charity organization extension means simply the extension to 
philanthropic work of all kinds of those principles by which we try 
to guide ourselves in our daily relations with the people about us. 
lhere would be, perhaps, no reason for claiming them for charity or- 
vanization, were it not too often assumed that, when we act on com- 
mittees of this or that charitable society, we are to drop these every- 
day principles, and behave as if we were dealing with people moved 
by other motives than those which we feel ourselves. When we do 
this, we cease to be human beings in simple and natural relation 


with other human beings, and become a class dealing with another 


] 
Ciass. 


Just as civil service reform means only the application to the pub- 
lic service of the principles of ordinary, upright business life, so 
charity organization means only the application to charitable work 
of the principles which govern the healthiest and most helpful social 
relations which we know,—our relations with the friends and ac- 
quaintances among whom we have grown up. 

In the organization of charities, then, we mean to apply to the 


question in hand (whether it be the succor of one person or some 


new plan for bringing into steady working co-operation all the help- 
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ful agencies of a town) all the sympathy, all the effort, to see clearly 
and to act wisely, all the reasonableness and perseverance at our 
command. 

Philanthropic work is not usually defined as “interference in 
other people’s affairs’’; but that is a fair definition, and, moreover, 
the interference is frequently unasked. It is often justifiable and 
beneficent, but interference it is in the intricate and delicate adjust- 
ment of the machinery of social life. 

Undoubtedly, there is already interference that the community as 
a whole has decided to be desirable. We have been shown over 
and over again how circumscribed individual freedom now is. Sys 
tems of taxation, systems of town and State expenditures, boards of 
health, compulsory education, neglect laws, publit outdoor and in- 
door relief,— what are all these but forms of interference with the 
liberty of the individual? But the philanthropic interference of 
private societies and persons has no assent of the public behind it, 
expressed in laws and statutes. We may as well frankly accept it 
as interference which we believe may be for the public good. 


How have our best friends helped us? First, by caring for us; 
next, they have tried to see ciearly how we are tending, what we are 
making of our lives; and, then, because they have given careful and 
honest thought to our affairs, when they speak words they mean us 
to hear, we listen. 


This is interference which helps. The nearer we get to it in the 
organization of charity, the better for our relations with other socie- 
ties and with the people we are trying to help. 

The charity organization habit of mind should help us to keep on 
the lookout for all wide means of social improvement. It should 
lead us to do all that we can to facilitate the work of boards of 
health ; to co-operate heartily in the work of the public schools; to 
try wherever we can to help forward the admirable and often unob- 
served work of other paid agents of the public, such as the subordi- 
nate officers of overseers of the poor and of public institutions, tru- 
ant officers, and others, and to secure open spaces and pleasant play- 
grounds in cities. 

If our definition of the charity organization idea is the true one, 
we surely want it to go far and wide, and to affect people who would 
turn away from the name, but who would heartily accept the point of 
view if unnamed. How can we help it to go further? 
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First. We may ask each large charity organization society to 
equip itself very fully to be a centre of information to any person or 
group of persons who wish to start charity organization in another 
community. Already the general secretaries of many of our large 
societies ably fill this central position, but I believe that helpful aid 
can be given by members of the boards of directors. 

One of the standing committees of each board of directors might 
bear constantly in mind the possible extension of charity organiza- 
tion, and avail fully of each opportunity as it occurs. Such a com- 
mittee should see to it that all questions from correspondents are 
fully considered and adequately answered, so that we are giving 
from our experience and beliefs of to-day, and not merely falling 
back on recorded experience. The people who ask our advice 
should be able to feel that their interests are ours, and that we shall 
give as earnest thought to their perplexities as to our own. 

This committee should also be ready on occasion to do direct 
propagandist work. If, for instance, they see that in their State 
one of the larger towns has no organization of charity, that year 
by year bequests are left for the good of the public, that many phil- 
anthropic enterprises are afoot there, as in other places, but that 
through the absence of organization they are overlapping each other, 
there would then be a fair chance of helping every one of these 
enterprises by getting them to accept the charity organization point 
of view. Besides sending to new correspondents the various pam- 
phlets, reports and leaflets which we find most useful, we might do 
more than at present by exchange of any valuable and interesting 
papers between existing charity organization societies. 

Second. Our co-operation with other societies should be more 
thorough-going, hopeful, and trusting than it is. Co-operation now 
too often means only a coincidence of plan about a single family, 
an agreement not to interfere with each other in a given case. It 
should mean more. We should learn what is the best work that each 
society can do, and turn to it confidently for that, not try to cover 
the same ground ourselves; and we should wish other societies to do 
the same for us. 


Where we are to work with another society in helping a family, 


the mutual understanding should be as thorough as possible; and 
the effort should be to learn as much as we can from people who are 
working toward the same end by different means. 
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Every society that commands the effort of good men and women 
must have something good and vital in it, and this element of 
good we miss when we begin by disagreeing with methods instead 
of sympathizing with the spirit. If other societies are to help us 
or we them, it is by letting sympathy precede criticism. A sympa- 
‘thetic recognition of the good work of other people does more to 
help the spread of charity organization principles than the soundest 
reasoning unsympathetically applied. 

Third. We must take more pains to make our position clear and 
intelligible through the newspapers and popular magazines. Many 
able articles are published in the Charities Review and in other 
sociological and ethical periodicals, but those speak chiefly to those 
who already think alike. The people to persuade and win are those 
who are indifferent or who cordially dislike the name of charity 
organization. Especially do we want to get a hearing from those 
who are at work in one way or another. 

There are matters constantly claiming public attention in the 
newspapers which might be advantageously considered from the 
charity organization point of view. If we do not speak on these 
subjects at the moment when we might affect action, if we wait 
until steps have been taken in what we believe to be the wrong 
direction, and then criticise, we have made two mistakes, and we 
have lost the chance of winning acceptance for our point of view. 
When we write, we should try to be neither negative nor obscure: 
busy people want short and plainly marked paths to ends which they 
can see are worth working for. We should get the business men 
and women among us to write on charity organization and on all 
subjects coming within its scope as simply and clearly as they would 
write on business ; the politicians, as earnestly and tersely as they 
would write about politics. 

It lies with us to make it clear that, when the true spirit of charity 
organization is at work, there is a common ground on which many 
different societies can meet and help each other; that each society 
then feels itself upheld and invigorated by the warm sense of com- 
radeship of all the others; that the matter of interference with 
human lives is then treated as respectfully, as tenderly, and with as 
deep a sense of continued responsibility when we come to them by 
the way of philanthropic effort as when we reach them by the road 
of acquaintance and friendship. 
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This is our aim. We do not reach it, but we may get nearer to 
it than now. It is a very simple end to work for; and hundreds of 
people are working toward it to-day who do not count themselves 
with us, but who would if they saw how plain were our working 
principles. 

If we can show, by our treatment in the papers of every-day sub- 
jects as they come up, how plain these principles are, that nothing 
human is foreign to us, we shall get the hearing we ask from 
people with whom we want to be fellow-workers, and we shall help 
toward the extension of the spirit of charity organization, by what- 
ever name it is called. 

Our plan for the extension of the organization of charity would 
then be: — 

First, make each large charity organization society a well-equipped 
centre of information, with a committee of the board of directors 
in close relation with it; second, make our co-operation with other 
societies more sympathetic and thorough-going ; third, publish more, 
keep articles going in important daily papers, written from the 
charity organization point of view. 


NEED OF A TRAINING SCHOOL IN APPLIED 
PHILANTHROPY. 


BY MISS MARY E. RICHMOND, 


SECRETARY CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It is just twenty years since certain new ideas about the adminis- 
tration of charities came to have currency among us in the United 
States, and led to the founding of voluntary associations known as 
charity organization societies. ‘The question now is how to get 


educated young men and women to make a life vocation of charity 


organization work. We must educate them. Through these twenty 


years our charity organization societies have stood for trained ser- 
vice in charity. We are thoroughly committed to that, in theory at 


least. But it is not enough to create a demand for trained service. 
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Having created the demand (and I think we may claim that our 
share in its creation has been considerable), we should strive to 
supply it. 

Moreover, we owe it to those who shall come after us that they 
shall be spared the groping and blundering by which we have ac- 
quired our own stock of experience. In these days of specializa- 
tion, when we train our cooks, our apothecaries, our engineers, our 
librarians, our nurses,— when, in fact, there is a training school for 
almost every form of skilled service,— we have yet to establish our 
first training school for charity workers, or, as I prefer to call it, 
“Training School in Applied Philanthropy.” 

It is only gradually that the need of such a school has made itself 
apparent; but I was not surprised, upon writing a few months ago 
to a number of workers, engaged in different branches of charity 
work in different sections of the country, to find that the idea had 
occurred to several of them. We have known for a long while that 
we wanted young people of high character and unusual attainments 
to devote themselves to a cause which has seemed to us of the first 
importance ; but we are just beginning to understand that these 
young people have a right to demand something of us in return. 
Surely, they have a right to demand from the profession of applied 
philanthropy (we really have not even a name for it) that which they 
have a right to demand from any other profession,— further oppor- 
tunities for education and development, and, incidentally, the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. 

Now the opportunities for education and development must al- 
ways be extremely limited in any calling which has not established 
a professional standard, a certain fairly definite outline of what the 
practitioner in that field is expected to know and to be. We are all 
agreed, I think, that such a standard is desirable. But the matter 
about which we are likely to differ is this: Some of us will think that 
a training school is impracticable until we have acquired a profes- 
sional standard, and others will think that we can never acquire a 
professional standard until we have the school. ‘This latter is my 
own view, though I would avoid, if possible, the clamorous solicitude 
about it of a hen who has only one chick. It may be that we are 
not quite ready for the school, that such a plan is premature. If 
so, I urge that we should begin to move without delay in the direc- 
tion, at least, of some definite system of training. 
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Let me borrow, as we continually are tempted to borrow in our 
charity work, a few illustrations from the medical profession. I 
have been reminded that the analogy between the charitable and 
the medical professions is not a true one, that the science of medi- 
cine is a far more highly organized body of knowledge. For that 
very reason we so often turn to the physicians: they are what we 
merely hope to be. We ourselves may be said to have advanced no 
further than that rudimentary stage of charitable progress where 
our barbers let blood and pull teeth, where the priest is still our 
chief medicine man, or where to our pharmaceutical apprentices is 
intrusted the delicate task of making diagnoses. We know that 
even in the medical profession almost every crude form of earlier 
practice still survives; but these survivals are weighed and found 
wanting by a definite professional standard, and such a standard is 
sadly needed in our charity, to discredit unintelligent work. I am 
little versed in medical history; but is it not probable that the pro- 
fession of medicine owes a large part of its inheritance of knowledge 
and principles to its schools, which have established the tradition 
that the members of a liberal profession should be not only practi- 
tioners, but teachers ? 

\n experienced worker has written to me that a difficulty in the 
way of a school of applied philanthropy on a sufficiently broad and 
inclusive basis would be the fact that our charity work has become 
so highly specialized. ‘This is true, but our specialization is often 
essentially false. It is still as erratic as the specialization of the 
barber who pulls teeth. In the division of modern medicine into 
many special departments we find few such anomalies. We find, 
moreover, a broad field of knowledge which is common ground. If, 
for instance, a neurologist has occasion to confer with a surgeon, 
each can take it for granted that the other has mastered the ele- 
ments of anatomy and physiology. But what can we take 
granted in a similar case ? 


for 
If an agent of a relief society has occa- 
sion to confer with the head of a foundling asylum, is it not likely 
that the ends they have in view, that the principles underlying their 
work, that the very meanings which they attach to our technical 


terms, will prove to be quite at variance? What an incalculable gain 


to humanity when those who are doctoring social diseases in many 
departments of charitable work shall have found a common ground 


of agreement, and be forced to recognize certain established princi- 
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ples as underlying all effective service! Not immediately, of course, 
but slowly and steadily, such a common ground could be estab- 
lished, I believe, by a training school for our professional workers. 

This question presents itself in different ways, according as one 
looks at it with reference to the needs of small or large towns, of 
public or private charities, of institutions or societies. Miss Anna 
L. Dawes who was the first one to suggest the need of a training 
school for our new profession, conceived the idea after unavailing 
efforts to find a suitable superintendent for the charitable society of 
a small city. What was needed was a man with a knowledge of the 
“alphabet of charitable science,— some knowledge of its underlying 
ideas, its tried and trusted methods, and some acquaintance,” to 
quote her own words, “with the various devices employed for the 
upbuilding of the needy, so that no philanthropic undertaking, from 
a model tenement house to a kindergarten or a sand-heap, will be 
altogether strange to his mind.” ‘Taking for her model the schoo! 
for Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries at Springfield, 
Mass., it was Miss Dawes’s idea that the course should be inexpen- 
sive and practical,— even superficial, if need be, as the small cities 
cannot pay large salaries. 

Working, as I do, in the charity organization society of a large 
city, the matter has presented itself to me in a somewhat different 
way. Like some other charity organization societies, we give our 
agents a preliminary training in charitable theory and practice ; but 
this training specializes too soon, and our leaders have felt the need 
of a more intimate and sympathetic acquaintance on the part of our 
agents with child-saving work, almshouse work, reformatory work, 
care of defectives, and all the other branches of work represented at 
this Conference. We feel, of course, that every form of charity could 
be improved by a better knowledge of charity organization princi- 
ples ; but it seems to us of the first importance, also, that our agents 
should have a better all-round knowledge of other forms of charity. 
The school that is to be most helpful to our charity organization 
agents, therefore, must be established on a broad basis, and be pre- 
pared to train relief agents, child-saving agents, institution officials, 
and other charitable specialists. An important part of their training 
would be in that shoulder-to-shoulder contact which makes co-opera- 
tion natural and inevitable. 

I recognize that all this is very vague. Let me venture a step 
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further. Before anything is settled about our training school in 
applied philanthropy save the bare fact that such a school is needed, 
we should search the country over for the right man to organize it. 
We need a university-trained man who is now engaged in charitable 
work, and who has had wide, practical experience in it. There are a 
few such men. I have one in mind this moment, who, after successful 
work as the head of a volunteer society in one State, took an official 
position in another State, where he has been instrumental in secur 
ing better administration and better laws. His experience has been 
varied, though he is still young; and not only is he a man of origi 
nality and force, but the spirit of his work is admirable. I have no 
idea, of course, whether he would be willing to drop his present 
work to undertake the difficult task of embodying a new idea; but, 
to succeed, he must believe that a training school for charity workers 
is necessary and practicable, and he must. be guaranteed time, 
money, and entire freedom of action, together with the hearty sup 
port of our leading charitable specialists. 

You will observe that, having found one man, it will become im- 
mediately necessary to find another, to furnish the money for this 
experiment. And this, to some, is like to be the rock on which our 
new craft might go to pieces. But consider the things that people 
do spend money for. | remember to have heard of the experiments 


of a psychologist for which an American millionaire has been fur- 


nishing large sums of money. By some very complicated machinery 


the experimenter hopes to determine the colors of our emotional 
states. Now, if such fanciful science as that can find a patron, 
why should our school go a-begging if we can once heartily agree 
that it is practicable ? 

Given the money and the head master, I can imagine that the 
latter’s first care would be to make a detailed inquiry into the paid 
service demanded by our charities. His next would be to deter- 
mine the school’s location and affiliations. Probably he would 
choose a large city,— the larger, the better; and it may be that he 
would seek connection with some institution of learning, though it 
should never be forgotten that emphasis is to be put on practical 
work rather than on academic requirements. Vital connection, 
therefore, would of necessity be made with the public and private 
charities of the city. Here students could observe the actual work 


of charity, and take part in it under the daily supervision of their 
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instructors. Theory and practice would go hand in hand, and our 
best specialists would be engaged to deliver courses of lectures dur- 
ing the less busy months of the year. A two years’ course would 
probably begin with general principles, and would specialize later, 
so that all regular students would take some of the courses together. 
Nor would the needs of special students, such as those who could 
spare only a few months, be overlooked; and probably volunteers 
who are interested in some particular charity would be glad to avail 
themselves of the school’s opportunities. 

I offer this plan in all its crudity, without attempting any elabo- 
ration, because I feel that it needs, and I trust will receive, the 
frankest criticism. ‘There is often only a little difference between 
knowing and not knowing. I would not, therefore, exaggerate the 
importance of merely technical training. In the town which needed 
a charity superintendent, Miss Dawes tells us that “a superintend- 
ent of a New York mission, a local philanthropist, a benevolent 
woman, a Young Men’s Christian Association secretary all proved 
to be without the technical knowledge necessary for such work” ; 
and surely this is a strong argument for training. But more impor- 
tant than any training in detail is the opportunity which a good 
school would offer for the development of higher ideals of charitable 
service. “Ideals are catching,” some one has said. How impor- 
tant, then, to send our young people, our futyre workers, where 
ideals can be “caught”! A friend of mine is in the habit of saying, 
in praise of a certain college, that its graduates are never ashamed 
to acknowledge their ignorance, that the school has given all its 
pupils a certain candid habit of thought. To give our professional 
charity workers better habits of thought and higher ideals, this 
should be the chief aim of our School of Applied Philanthropy. | 
need not say how slowly a good school grows, or how slowly it 
makes its influence felt. But, if these twenty years have taught us 
anything, they have taught us that plans which are to find their full 
realization the year after next are not worth initiating. The chief 
and perhaps the only claim which this rough sketch of a plan can 
have to consideration is to be found in the willingness of its advo- 
cate to leave much to the future. 


The following letter from Miss Frances R. Morse, of Boston, refers 
to Miss Richmond’s plan : — 
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It seemed to me at first that the difficulties in the way of such a plan as Miss 
Richmond proposes outweighed the possible good ; but, as I have thought further, 
the difficulties seem to me probably surmountable. I do not even now see the 
way clear to a Normal School of Applied Philanthropy, but rather the possibility 
of what might be called normal school teaching in that field. 


I should fear, in creating such a school as sketched, that we should get a some- 


what academic and opinionated graduate,—the young men and women who 
had gone through a two years’ course would feel too much that they knew all 


that could be learned. This seems a frivolous objection, if they could really 


learn in such a school as the medical student learns in his school, and the sopho- 
morical feeling would be soon outgrown; but the analogy of the medical school is 
not a true one. Philanthropy cannot be measured by such exact standards as can 
medicine. It does not now stand on such a professional basis. The answer to 
this will be, I am sure, that the best way to put it on a professional basis is to 
make it an object of serious study; and there undoubtedly we should all agree, 
with perhaps differences of opinion as to how such study can best be pursued. 
Such work might stand a better chance of being ultimately of the best quality if 
it were attached to Harvard or Columbia or Johns Hopkins. 

I have spoken with Dr. Charles P. Putnam about this scheme. Oddly 
enough (if similar coincidences did not so often happen), some one here had 
just proposed to him something of a like nature. As we talked, he said, “ Why 
would not it be possible to work a sort of co-operative normal training plan 
between the larger charity organization centres?” We had not much time to 
work it out beyond this preliminary suggestion; but it seems to be a valuable 
one. 

What I understood was an arrangement by which some one, who perhaps 
wanted ultimately to be a wise officer of a large relieving society, should be 
able to consult in either of the centres nearest her some person or persons a 
part of whose business it was to keep the whole field in mind (I should sug- 
gest that, besides the general secretary, a committee of one, two, or three of 
the directors should also have this constantly in mind), as to how she could 
best prepare herself, either by two years’ work or one. She might be advised 
to go to the city in which the best charity organization work was done: first, 
as general preparation; then, after six months of the sort of work we give our 
agents in training, there might be three months of’ work, perhaps in the bureau 
of informaton of our own Children’s Aid Society, to learn in how many ways a 
child may be helped without removal from his own home, and, if the removal has 
to be made, what care has to be taken in investigating homes, and how un- 
ceasing must be the vigilance and faithfulness of agent or visitor when the child 
is placed. This, of course, would take her for part of the three months intoa 
different department of the work. 

Then it would be desirable to learn something of the working of the public in- 
door and outdoor relief, and of course other things come to one’s mind as one 
thinks. 

It may seem as though I had lost sight of the need of training; but I believe 
that, if in our larger charity organization societies, and in the best societies 
of other kinds, such as children’s aid societies, provident societies, and col- 
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lege settlements, it were admitted that we wanted to get certain well-plann. 

courses, and guidance in those courses, we could begin, at least, to get at what 
we all want, without establishing a normal school,— something that should take 
the place with regard to philanthropic work that University College, Lon 
don, does to literary and scientific work, if I understand aright, giving oppo: 
tunities to study and practice under guidance, with even, possibly, some form 
of examination at the end. I believe that an associated and responsible group 
of people could be made up from such societies as I have named, who should 
work out something that should be real in its nature and not what I fear we 
might get from a so-called normal school,— something rather dry and, as I said, 
academic. 

The initial difficulty occurs to every one, that many of the would-be workers 
would be wholly unable to give their time for one year, much less fortwo. This 
would weigh, I think, against establishing and endowing a normal school. | 
would rather make gradual approaches of the kind I have tried to describe. 

A few young people might be willing to take this as a part of their education, 
and a few more might be helped to it by scholarships. 


THE DISTRICT PLAN OF ORGANIZATION VERSUS 
THE CENTRALIZED PLAN. 


BY JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


CHAIRMAN “EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE BALTIMORE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 


The charity organization idea, like everything that is worth any. 
thing, has met with some adverse criticism in the course of its prog- 
ress. Ido not refer now to those critics who wish to be aided by 
us in their own way only, and whose ways are not our ways. ‘There 
are other critics, here and there, good persons usually, anxious to 
see the world better. Their opposition to us, we shall find, is based 
on various arguments which are often very contradictory, and most 
of which, we believe, are contradictory to the possibilities of hu- 
man nature and the teachings of experience. 

There is one criticism which we should heed, however, because 
it is possible that we might deserve it,—the criticism that, in gen- 
eral, our charity organization societies are inclined to become me- 
chanical in method, and not to get sufficient positive results. The 
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justice of this charge we shall, | believe, be able to deny ¢” (fot, if 
we strive to hold to the best development of the charity organization 
idea. 

[ have several times had the privilege, at previous sessions of the 
Conference, of urging the development of volunteer service in charity 
work, especially of “friendly visiting,” as a great safeguard in keep- 
ing to the highest ideas of organized charity. ‘To-day I speak of 
the district plan of organization fora society. I choose this topic 
because, while apparently a surface one, it goes straight to the 
bottom of the spring of organized charity. 

The development of a charity organization society must, like our 
treatment of cases of need, be dependent on many circumstances. 
There is no hard and fast rule for it. So I will merely take as my 
text the statement that the district plan is the one which we all 
should follow as far as possible. And I will try to justify my text 
with arguments that the plan is a great help to treatment of individ- 
ual cases of need, and is a safguard against our work becoming me- 
chanical and lacking in positive results. 

By the district plan of organization I mean that in a large com- 
munity, where the life and interests of its people are divided to 
some extent into districts or neighborhoods, there should be a 
charity organization office, an agent, and a board of volunteer 
workers — in short, a charity organization centre — in each of the dis- 
tricts. This district plan stands, in my mind, in very distinct con- 
trast to what we may call the centralized plan, where the society’s 
activity is largely or wholly centred in one place. In the district 


lan the investigations are made, and the reports sent, and all deal- 
> 


ings with the poor of a district are had, by an agent who always 


works in that one district; while the central management of the so- 
ciety merely sees, as a rule, so far as the treatment of residents 
goes, that applications for aid which come to it reach the proper 
agent, and that there is uniformity in work throughout the districts 
according to the aims of the society. 

The idea of a central registry office is good, and should be used; 
but such a registry, which shall be a clearing-house for the whole 
community, is a very difficult one to realize. This is chiefly because 
churches and individuals cannot be depended upon to report to it 
what they are doing and giving. But churches and individuals are 
very extensive sources of charity, and are certainly to be developed 
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as natural sources of it in preference to reliance on official relief o: 
even to general relief societies. 

Besides, a charity organization society must be in a position to 
say not merely what not to do, but what to do with A or B or C. 
Mere negative work, to call hands off from a bad fellow, to cut off 
material relief from a family which ought not to have it, is the work 
of a society. But this is only part of its work. It cannot be very 
effective unless all hands are kept off. To turn a family in need of 
material relief over to the care of a relief society or a church is wise 
only when we feel sure that the society or church will relieve 
promptly and adequately, and will try then to help the family to 
become independent of relief. To try to get positive results in the 
decrease of poverty and pauperism by education of young and old, 
by helping them to get out of old ways and environments which 
depressed them, that is the greater part of charity organization 
work, according to its best standards. That is, as you see, some- 
thing that cannot be done mechanically or at a distance. Whoever 
is going to treat A or B or C must know A or B or C, and know 
not only his past, but his present condition, and then must watch 
and study his future development. 

We see, therefore, what we need for our best work,— numbers of 
persons who will know and watch and work over numbers of other 
persons, each in need of something. First, we need as many good 
agents as a society can find and train and afford to keep. But these 
are only the beginning of what we need, the nucleus of our forces. 
Now the situation in every community is this: There are a good 
many persons who are willing to be doing something for others. 
Some of them will always be busy at something. Most of them 
work from the churches. It is these persons and the workers in the 
small circles and societies and the pastors of the churches that the 
charity organization society must bring to its aid, and must educate 
to feel that it can, in turn, be of great service to them. How are we 
best to get and educate and keep volunteer workers? One way is 
to form boards of volunteers for work in certain districts which meet 
in any convenient place, and for which the investigations of cases are 
made by agents sent out from the central office. The other way is 
to begin with a district agent, who makes all the investigations in 
the district, and in whose office the board of volunteers meets. To 
my mind, the former way, if used at all, should be only a stepping- 
stone to the latter, the more complete district plan. 
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What great advantages this district plan has! Good volunteer 
work, under the best of auspices, is hard to get and hard to keep. 
Our agent is in her district office at certain hours each day. Many 
workers cannot attend the regular meetings of the board, or they 
wish advice between meetings, and so they drop in when they can, 
and talk over their work. ‘This housekeeper wishes some one for an 
odd job, and turns to her friend, the agent. ‘This clergyman, be- 
cause the office is in his neighborhood (if for no better motive), comes 
to ask about such and such families. So the agent comes to know 
largely the charitable, and those who should be charitable, in her 
district. More important than all this, the agent knows much of the 
needy of her district. Each day for hours she sees them, first in her 
office, and then in their homes. And she knows the district, the 
store-keepers, the landlords, the police. And her board, when it 
meets to talk over difficult questions of treatment of A or B, has the 
benefit of her experience and knowledge of A or B and of their 
neighborhood. 

Valuable as volunteer work is, backward as we shall be if we do 
not take it and bring out its fullest usefulness, we cannot expect too 
much of it. Therefore, one of the chief duties of a district agent is 
the education of her visitors and special workers. 

The whole matter boils itself down to this: that right dealing with 
poverty or even pauperism is dealing with individuals. The records 
of the past are of value chiefly as the beginning of work for the fut- 
ure. This positive constructive work with individuals, A and B and 
C, requires intelligent and earnest and sometimes long-continued 
effort on the part of other individuals. There are many of these 
other individuals who are willing to try to help their fellows, scat- 
tered all through our communities; but most of them do not know 


how to be most helpful. The charity organization societies can best 


win these workers to intelligent work, can best bring rich and poor 


into real helpful co-operation, by neighborhood centres with neigh- 
borhood agents. 

Some societies have been laying much stress of recent years on 
the value of relief in work, of provision of work, instead of gifts of 
material relief for needy persons. Now work-relief, in my judg- 
ment, illustrates very well the statement that there is no wholesale 
way of dealing with pauperism or poverty. You cannot open a 
stone-yard or wood-yard, and send to it all able-bodied male resident 
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applicants for aid. To some it may be a help, to others a harm, 
So our friendly inns, great advances as they are, will not do much 
to solve the problem of the homeless man until they add to their 
work and bath tests (which the tramp will do easily if he cannot 
live more easily) some effort to deal personally with each comer,— to 
find out where he ought to be, and then to treat him accordingly. 
The chief value of work-relief is its educational power, to be given 
just like material relief, under careful observation. Everywhere we 
learn the same lesson: we must deal with individuals, and in many 
ways, and sometimes for long times. Let us see to it that our so- 
cieties do not put too much of their money and the interest of their 
managers into institutions, 


There is one danger in the district plan of organization, or a danger 
that has probably been discovered in some cities: that of lack of 
uniformity in work; district boards, under the same organization, 
sometimes ignorant of or neglectful of the fundamental principles of 
the organization. We shall all watch with interest the result of the 
district plan which one of our cities, Buffalo, is trying,— the plan 


of assigning all the work in a certain neighborhood to a certain 
church. This plan throws a very great responsibility on church 
pastors and volunteer workers. Experience in some cities has 
shown that you may issue circulars to them, and even get them to 
general meetings, to bid them follow the general methods of the 
charity organization society in their work; but that is not enough 
to insure reasonable uniformity of work. There will be, I fear, at 
least a loss of good work for the poor, and a loss of great opportu- 
nities of education of the well-to-do, unless we get the churches in 
a district to send their representatives to meet with other workers 
in a district board, the number of boards being so few that meetings 
of each can be visited by skilled workers from the central manage- 
ment of the society, and that each can have the invaluable services 
of a district agent, trained under and responsible to the general 
secretary of the society. 

The best methods to follow in our work are, of course, those by 
which we shall most quickly and surely reach our ends. A few 
neighborhood offices with good district boards, which are centres of 
good work and of educational influences, are worth more than any 
number of boards which may be doing more harm than good, and 
fail to spread right ideas of true charity. For, after all, the charity 
organization movement means education. 
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THE VALUE AND THE DANGERS OF INVESTI 
GATION.,. 
BY EDWARD T. DEVINE, 
GENERAL SECRETARY CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, NEW 


YORK CITy 


Investigation has been called one of the four pillars of organized 


charity, the other three being registration, co-operation, and friendly 


visiting. But the enumeration is peculiarly unfortunate. ‘These 
four features of organized charity do not by any means stand upon 
a footing of equal importance. If there are any representatives of 
our societies that are in danger of looking upon investigation and 
registration as ends in themselves, or as having any virtue whatever, 
except as means of securing for those in need the assistance of 
others able to help them, I hope that such persons will be over 
whelmed by the righteous indignation of any who may appear 
here in the name of relief societies, since the constant rebuke of the 
wisest within the fold has not accomplished it. 

i only repeat the teachings of the great body of my instructors 
and fellows when I declare emphatically that the sole purpose of the 
investigation and the permanent record is the increase, and not the 
decrease, of charity,—the increased expenditure of money and of 
time in the service of the unfortunate, the rescue of‘a larger num 
ber of children from dependency, and even the downright material 
relief in food, fuel, clothes, medicines, shelter, and money, of an 
increased proportion of the human beings who, to invert our official 
phrase, need relief rather than discipline. 

That there are still such persons, in spite of our lavish generosity, 
does not admit of question. 

The investigation is made for the purpose of finding these per- 
sons. The attempt is to determine whether there is any real assist- 
ance that can be given, and, if so, just what it is and where it should 
come from. Asa result of the inquiry, it is sometimes ascertained 
that real relief is impossible, that there are no elements of promise 
whatever in the situation, and that the bare physical necessities 
which humanity prompts us to supply in all cases, however hopeless, 
are either already met or will be attended to, if we keep our hands 
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off, either by relatives and others, who are now trying to shift a 
natural burden, or by the public authorities, to whom such cases 
belong. 

But the inquiries which it is necessary to make are always di- 
rected toward the future rather than the past. The investigation is 
made not for the purpose of deciding whether the persons investi. 
gated are worthy of assistance or whether they are deserving, as the 
common expression is. The Salvation Army has more correctly 
formulated the question which we try through investigation to 
answer. Are these applicants of ours ready to work out with us 
their own regeneration? Can we form some plan which will result 
in their rescue from dependency, and put it before them definitely 
for their adoption, assuring them, if we can find any hopeful ele- 
ments to work upon, of our cordial, fraternal, human interest and 
aid? If such elements are lacking, if there is no basis of good char- 
acter, no probability of final success, then we do not assume the re- 
sponsibility of asking societies or churches or private persons to 
help, and may even, if our advice is asked, urge them to refrain 
from blind interference with natural educational agencies until they 
are ready to substitute others equally effective. What we desire is 
not that poor families should suffer, but that charity should accom- 
plish its purpose. 

This, then, is my first proposition: that the investigation of an ap- 
plicant for relief is made not for the purpose of labelling him worthy 
or unworthy, deserving or undeserving, to be helped or not to be 
helped, but solely for the purpose of ascertaining whether and in 
what way help can be given. 

We receive letters asking if we will please ascertain whether such 
and such a family is worthy, and I never read such a request with- 
out regret that the question has been asked. Who are we, that we 
should attempt to decide it, at any rate negatively? Sometimes a 
caller in conversation will bring in the word “ worthy” or “ deserv- 
ing,”’ doubtfully, as if not exactly accustomed to use it when talking 
of the neighbors, but as if thinking that no other classification would 
be quite in place in a charity organization office, just as we half- 
unconsciously drop into the use of such semi-technical words as 
“acute” and “chronic,” when speaking to a physician, or “ be- 
liever” and “ unbeliever,” in a clergyman’s presence. 

But is it not time for us to let the public understand that we do 
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not make any such classification at all, and that our decision as to 
our own action in any given case is determined partly by the 
resources available, but chiefly by the attitude of the applicants 
toward their own future? Whatever their past may have been, if 
there is present, helpable need, it is our privilege to aid in supply- 
ing it. ‘The investigation is for the purpose of diagnosing the need. 

My second proposition follows directly from the first: that the in- 
vestigation cannot be too thorough or extensive or painstaking or 
the record too careful, and that money spent judiciously upon an 
inquiry the aim of which is to destroy the cause of the distress is a 
profitable investment. 

If our purpose is to determine whether or not we are to provide 
food for a few days or weeks, we may content ourselves with very 
limited inquiry, supplemented, perhaps, by a work test. We have 
only one mistake to guard against,— namely, giving to those that 
have already and are deceiving us; and it is possible that trained 
visitors with sharp eyes will learn to discover such deceit on the 
spot, though none would admit more quickly than these visitors 
themselves that, even to their eyes, appearances are often deceitful. 

But, if now we seriously undertake the more difficult construc- 
tive work of conquering the pauperism of individual families 
through the process of restoring family ties that have been sun- 
dered, strengthening a church or social bond that is weakened, fur- 
nishing the liberal assistance of a permanent pension or an admis- 
sion fee to a home, securing employment, providing for the care and 
education of children,—all of which things are a regular part of 
the daily routine of our district work,— then it is perfectly obvious 
that we must know more about people than the simple answer to 
the question, Are they suffering or not? ‘That is all that we need to 
know in order to decide whether immediate relief of some sort is 
to be secured, and it is entirely legitimate to insist that jthis urgent 
physical need shall be satisfied without waiting for the results of 
any extended investigation. I do not in any way disparage tempo- 
rary relief of physical distress. 


It is necessary; it is Christian; it is not necessarily demoralizing ; 


it can be done without extended investigation, though not safely 


without trained experts, co-operation with other charitable agencies, 
and careful discrimination. Temporary relief is an incidental feat- 
ure of organized charity, but it is not the whole of it. 
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The thorough organization of the possible relief of individual! 
cases is our chief task; and, unless we are prepared to see cases 
through or can assume that those for whom the inquiry is made 
will do so, we are not justified in finding out very much about them 
Good case work involves much thankless labor. Very often neithe: 
the general public nor the applicant will see what we are driving 
at, and the impatience of the one will sometimes be matched by 
the resentment of the other. And even at the end we do not have 
any great array of statistics or easily produced concrete evidences 
of the success of our efforts. Nevertheless, it is fruitful, if faithfully 
done ; and it is worth doing, more, perhaps, than any other social 
or educational or philanthropic service that can engage the enthu 
siasm and the devotion of man. It brings the organized charity 
worker into real contact with every form of charitable effort. 
Church, school, and home, hospital, asylum, fresh-air institutions, 
nursing, dieting, and reforming agencies, all may be and all are 
utilized ; and the sum of their contributions, in one sense, is the sum 
total of the work done for the family. 

The charity organization society seeks none of the credit that 
belongs to other positive agencies of beneficence. Its workers, as 
individuals, may give money or provide facilities for charity or refor 
mation or training. The society may even, as incidental features 
of its work, support for a time certain agencies of its own that it 
believes to be otherwise lacking in the charitable system. 

But its chief service, I repeat, is not in these things, but simply 
in standing by its families as their friend, to represent them in al! 
legitimate demands, to guard them against unnecessary assistance, 
to reconcile them with the community, industrial, religious, and 
social, speaking in their behalf as the need arises from time to time 
in a plea for new institutions or the enlargement of old ones, or 
against what we believe to be hurtful, but always having chiefly in 
mind, and with the most concentrated and intense energy securing, 
the specific remedy for the present helplessness of these separate 
families. 


I need not have said so much in behalf of what we call technically 
ease work: I might have taken your appreciation of its necessity 
for granted. But I wanted to emphasize the point that, if this is to 
be done at all, and because it is to be done, full and thorough in 
vestigation is indispensable. 
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Here I rest my whole case. The investigation is made, if my 
repetition has not become already ad nauseam, not to determine 
worthiness, but only to find out whether any plan to enable the ap 
plicant to work out his own regeneration can be formulated. 

lo increase the chances of success in working out the plan thus 
formulated, full information concerning all the possible sources of 
relief, the earning capacity of the members, of the family, their 
necessary expenses, and similar matters, is indispensable. 

It has been suggested that a work test may be substituted for in 
vestigation, accepting in our social scheme without further inquiry 
all who show a willingness to work out their own regeneration. The 
work test is an excellent thing, but it is not a substitute for knowl 
edge, if the object is the adaptation of the remedy to the specific 
disease. It is not sufficient to create temporary employment on a 
charitable basis. What you aim at is the reabsorption into ordinary 
industrial and social life of those who for some reason have snapped 
the threads that bound them to the other members of the community. 

\ general social scheme may easily become a hindrance instead of 
a means to that end. It makes the problem sound simpler and easier 
than it is. Especially is this true of all those schemes that give a 
prominent place to the farm colony as the chief means of regenera- 
tion. One of the best evidences of this is that, in the farm colony of 
the Salvation Army in England, the superintendent is continually 
obliged to hire agricultural laborers at ordinary prices for any work 
of special importance. The same thing is true of our own wood- 
yard, work-rooms, and laundry. Neither men nor women rise easily 
and naturally and as a matter of course through the different grades 
of work to fill the permanent places even within the institutions. At 
the wood-yard some veritably incurable tramps are found who would 


willingly stay for two or three days in the week, doing cheerfully all 


the work that is exacted, and then for the remaining four or five days 


of the week resuming their vagabond life, drinking and loafing, to re- 
turn regularly, if permitted, for their bath and disinfection and physi- 
cal recuperation, so as to be in good condition for another spree at 
the end of their rest. Such experiences do not throw doubt upon the 
value of a work test, but they emphasize the fact that it remains a 
work test only, and is not in itself a sufficient remedy for pauperism. 
There is no general remedy; but there are individual remedies, and 


their first requisite is knowledge of the individual needs. And the 
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way to secure this is by investigation, however much we deplore the 
necessity for it. 

What about the possible dangers? There are instances on record 
in which inquiries made in the tenement house where the families live 
have revealed for the first time that they have asked for assistance. 
Inquiries of employers or former employers or relatives or persons 
whose names have been given as references have turned out badly for 
the applicants, revealing their destitution and setting gossip afloat. 

Against these are to be set the equally undoubted — and, so far as 
our experience goes, more frequent — instances in which such visits 
have resulted in direct relief, though this was not their purpose. 
Estranged relatives have many times been reconciled in the course of 
the investigation. Parents or brothers or more distant relatives 
who have held stubbornly aloof have allowed their resentment to 
melt away when they realized that waywardness has brought suffering, 
and that the one who had been an outcast is now dependent upon 
the charity of strangers. In at least two instances during the past 
winter there resulted, directly from our investigation, marriage 
between two cohabiting persons. Perhaps it is rejoined that the 
voluntary assistance or other desirable outcome in some cases can 
not be regarded as an offset for the positive injury in others. This 
is true, but both must be taken into account in our estimate of the 
value of investigations in a general system of charitable relief. 

Injury to personal reputation might arise either from a bungling, 
inconsiderate, stupid method of investigation, which surely all soci 
eties may hope in time to eliminate, or from the discovery of damag- 
ing facts, which the investigator will reveal only sufficiently to secure 
the necessary confirmation of them. The majority of the cases 
which have been brought to my personal notice, in which families 
were alleged to have suffered hardship from the investigation, are 
cases in which the original statements of the applicants when asking 
for help have been shown to be false, the need less than was repre- 
sented, or the difficulty one that food and fuel and money would not 
remedy. 

I would suggest that we attempt to overcome the possibility of 
injury by directing that investigators avoid, so far as possible, visits 
of inquiry to present employers, or in the house in which applicants 
reside, giving preference always to references at more distant places 
and to former residences ; that visitors inform applicants in all in- 
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stances of any intended visits or letters to relatives; and that they 


explain before obtaining any confidential information that they come 
from the charity organization society, so that we may not be open in 
any case to the charge of obtaining information under false pre 
tences. But, above all, we must rely upon a steady improvement in 
the personnel of the corps of investigators through the best possible 
selection of new workers and the most efficient training that it is 
possible to give. I mean not merely a training in method, in de- 
vices for economizing time and securing results, but also an eleva- 
tion in our standard of work, a development of the charitable ideal, 
and a clearer definition of the end which the investigation has in 
view. 

With the investigation in the hands of a competent, trained, sym- 
pathetic but not impulsive visitor, who is constantly thinking of the 
interests of the applicant, carefully considering whether this ques- 
tion and that is likely to prove harmful in any possible way, there is 
very little probability that harm will result, and very great probabil- 
ity, intelligent relief work subsequently being presupposed, that 
great good will result. 


FRIENDLY VISITING AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 


ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY CHARLES F. WELLER, ENGLEWOOD DIS- 


rRICT CHICAGO BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


[Before presentation of the paper a map of Chicago and an enlarged sociologi 
cal map of the Englewood district were exhibited. ‘The latter showed the loca 
tion of 1,384 families registered by the district bureau, and of 310 friendly vis 
itors. It also located all the saloons, churches, schools, public institutions, club 
and lodge centres, social settlement, police station, bureau’s forty-acre vegetable 
gardens for the poor, bureau’s work-room for women, work-test for homeless 


men, and the district office of the Bureau of Associated Charities. Neighbor 


hoods especially given over to Holland, Swedish, Italian, or colored people, were 
indicated. Distinctions between business and residence streets were also marked. 


Factories and other employment centres were shown. ] 


“As a social force”’ suggests extent. The effect reaches not iso- 


lated individuals only, but a group, a society. It suggests a certain 
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diffusion, as a newspaper or pulpit may spread abroad a general in- 
fluence, a kind of atmosphere, and effect good thereby, while there 
may be no examples of its certain and separate effect upon a 
specific individual or act. There is also in the phrase a suggestion 
of coherence and unity. A large group of men considered as individ- 
uals makes a mob; considered and organized as a social force, 
they may constitute a regiment. The phrase also suggests some- 
thing concerning the character of the force exerted. A ‘social 
force” socializes. It makes opportunity more ample and life more 
abundant for the less favored ones who make up so large and im- 
portant a part of modern “ society.” 

If friendly visiting, therefore, is a social force, we shall expect to 
see that its effects are diffused, that they reach entire neighborhoods 
or groups of the lowly, and improve life conditions for the latter in 
an inclusive, general manner; while we may also expect to see that 
visitors are capable of some such organic unity in purpose and in or- 
ganization as is the chief element of power in, for example, an army. 

At its inception in Englewood the Bureau of Associated Charities 
consisted of an old table, three unreliable chairs, a slim agent, and 
the free use of a clammy basement room. Publications concerning 
the work of charity organization societies had made clear to the dis- 
trict superintendent that his function was, first, to serve as a clear- 
ing house through which co-operation would be effected, and, sec- 
ond, as a trained investigator. But the actual situation did not 
prove itself So scientific. As for the work of co-operation, there 
were almost no philanthropic organizations to be “co-operated,” 
while the individuals who would naturally be expected to report 
applicants for investigation were usually reached by only one class 
of poor, the tramps, whom there was little chance or use of investi- 
gating. Thus it proved that the great burden and importance of 
the bureau’s work must lie upon its initiative side. Co-operation 
must be preceded by creation; and, instead of the well-to-do sending 
the bureau’s agent to investigate the poor, the poor sent him to 
cultivate acquaintance with those scattered individuals who might 
lend a helping hand. So the conviction grew that in so far as the 
charity organization society stands for more than co-operation, or 
the rearrangement of established forces, and investigation, or the 
deepening of prevailing methods,— in so far as it stands for a new 
spirit, an innovation, a new movement, it is chiefly and essentially 
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a friendly visitor movement. During the first week in Englewood 
ten friendly visitors were enlisted, for there was no one else to whom 
one might refer a family in distress. Four conferences or circles 
of visitors were established during the first month in localities 
where they might be expected to become enlistment agencies. Ap- 
peals for visitors were made everywhere, and during the first twelve 
months three hundred had been enlisted. It might be maintained 
that almost, though not quite, all of the social force which sprang 
from the bureau sprang from friendly visiting; for the bureau was 
essentially an organization of friendly visitors. 

lhe social resultants from this system were as follows: - 

First. A “Social Study Club” grew up from a circle of friendly 
visitors who gathered in the office of the district superintendent to 
study social questions and make investigations of neighborhood and 
city conditions. 

Second. As a work-test for homeless men, two local coal com- 
panies were persuaded to give two hours’ work on wood or coal to 
every man sent by the bureau, and to pay him a lodging ticket, five- 
penny meal tickets, and a car-fare ticket to the lodging-house in the 
centre of Chicago. During the past winter all of our homeless men 
were referred to this test, and some opportunity was thereby afforded 
for diverting the sympathy of charitable people to the resident poor. 
The establishment of this work-test was accomplished by the em- 
ployment committee, whose relations to friendly visitors will be in- 
dicated later. 

Third. An “applications” or ‘advisory’? committee was organ- 
ized to pass, at a weekly meeting, upon all investigations made by 
the superintendent. The social significance of this was that the 
social body in Englewood had established in it an organ of responsi- 
bility for the intelligent care of the poor. 

Fourth. A work-room for women was organized; and during the 
three months of its operation last winter it gave 663 days’ work to 
121 women recommended by the bureau, paying each fifty cents a 
day in kind, besides her dinner. ‘This work-room was planned and 
inspired by the employment committee. Friendly visitors composed 
its chief working force. 


Fifth. 


An emergency relief committee was organized, which was 
less composed of friendly visitors than any other outgrowth of the 


bureau; but the generosity of its members was largely attracted by 
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their confidence in the visitors. During the extreme distress of last 
winter this committee gave several carloads of coal and wagon-loads 
of food to be used upon the recommendation of friendly visitors in- 
dorsed by the district office. 

Sixth. An employment committee was appointed, which found 
permanent work for several applicants, established mutual relations 
with a few employers, and carried on a modest experiment in relief 
work through street cleaning, paid for by voluntary subscriptions of 
property holders upon the streets cleaned. In the name of this com 
mittee 15,000 cards were recently distributed through public schoo! 
children and church members, advertising to furnish for odd jobs or 
steady work persons whose homes and references have been visited. 
225 such jobs were filled by the district office during May, 1897. 
Of the seven who composed this employment committee, six were 
friendly visitors. 

Seventh. A forty-acre tract of unused land was opened last 
April in the form of quarter-acre vegetable gardens for families reg 
istered by the district office or the county agent. 148 families, in 
cluding 908 individuals, took up the work, for which ploughing, har 
rowing, seed, and superintendence were provided free. To this en 
terprise, the first step of its kind in Chicago, the friendly visitors 
were an essential help. Not only had the general interest and con 
fidence of the community been won by their labors, but, of the chief 
committee men themselves, all but two were either visitors or had 
been attracted to the organization by the work of its friendly vis 
itors. 

Eighth. During the second week of June, 1897, the first Chicago 
stamp for the Penny Provident System was issued. The introduc 
tion of this stamp-saving among the poor in Englewood was immedi 
ately taken up by the friendly visitors, and at first depended entirely 
upon them. 

In summarizing this direct reference to the work in Englewood, it 
cannot be asserted that these social results might not have been ob- 
tained elsewhere or, perhaps, in Englewood, even without friendl) 
visiting; for the latter is not the only social force in existence. 
But it is within bounds of the scientific method to draw the follow 
ing conclusions: First, the eight lines of work above specified evince 
social force or forces. ‘They were mainly the result of the enlistment 
and organization of friendly visitors. Therefore, the bureau’s sys- 
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tem of volunteer visitation has been, in this specific case and place, 
‘‘a social force.”” Second, it is our testimony that these social re 
sults were established more quickly, easily, and soundly through 
friendly visiting than they could have been by any other plan. 
Third, the source for future power and wisdom and spirit in these 
social works is made broader and deeper through friendly visiting 
than it could become through the work of individual organizers, 
committees, or the bureau’s ordinary functions of registration and 
investigation. ‘ Friendly visiting,” therefore, is a “ social force.” 

Any principle which has come up into consciousness in this way 
out of an organization or movement reacts upon the latter. So this 
conclusion that friendly visiting is a social force serves naturally as 
a standard of judgment and a source of pertinent suggestions on 
such subsidiary topics as the enlistment, organization, and instruc 
tion of visitors. 

This principle gives rise, first, to the conclusion that in the in 
struction and training of visitors there should be a certain broaden- 


ing quality; that visitors need to have their interests more and more 


widely identified with the interests of the group or society which 


they are expected to affect. Thus a possible question arises as to 
the limiting of every visitor to one or two families. Would it not 
often be wise, where it is possible, to introduce the visitor to sev- 
eral families or to a small neighborhood? It was suggested in 
Englewood that the explanation of our vegetable gardens or the in- 
troduction of the penny-savings system might furnish to a volunteer 
a natural reason for the first visits to all the residents of a chosen 
little square. The visitor who interested himself thus in several 
families or in a small district was neither expected to assume for 
every family the entire responsibility of an ordinary friendly visitor 
nor to sacrifice the one or two families for which he was especially 
responsible. He was only expected to gain a larger, truer thought 
and feeling for the neighborhood and for the class with whom he 
would thus acquaint himself. 

Again, while we limited our conferences of visitors to reports con- 
cerning individual families which the visitors represented, it was 
observed that a time came, and came quickly, when the stories had 
all been told, when there was little progress in the thought or in- 
terest, and when, consequently, there was a danger of retrogression. 
To meet this difficulty, the Methodist class-meeting plan of conduct- 
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ing a conference was altered. ‘The first half-hour was still devoted 
to considering special difficulties which any visitor volunteered to 
present or to speaking of yet unassigned families, or in requesting 
reports from members who needed to be drawn out; but the last 
three-quarters of an hour was devoted to a program. One visitor 
reviewed a portion of Warner’s “ American Charities’? or Loch’'s 
“How to help Cases of Distress,” a free library of such volumes 
having been started in the office. A second visitor spoke for five 
minutes on such a subject as the “ Boot Clubs of London,” and the 
attitude of local school principals toward a similar plan for leading 
children to save their pennies for those winter’s needs which public 
charities were at present relieving. These talks and papers ordi- 
narily consumed only five or ten minutes each, and there was usually 
one in which was described a visit paid by a group of friendly vis- 
itors to some philanthropic or public institution. Perhaps these in- 
spection visits have been the most effective features of the training 
work; for in these the visitors had before them in concrete and 
especially impressive form the essential ideas in modern philan- 
thropy and the institutional expressions of society. Usually we tried, 
also, to have with us at each conference some settlement worker, 
some person of large experience and truly social spirit, who would 
give that influence of example and personality which does more 
than any schooling to inspire and guide the philanthropic, social 
impulses. 

Concerning the proper organization of visitors, our principle that 
friendly visiting is a social force would suggest that every effort 
should be made to develop in the conference a sense of its own 
selfhood, to make it truly a society. An esprit de corps should be 
cherished. Members should feel that the conference is a_ social 
organ. It should elect its own chairman and secretary, should 
have by-laws, and ample but vital minutes. It should form the 
habit of voting upon definite motions. The conference should 
probably have intrusted to its power important questions concerning 
not only the planning of a visitor’s work, but also the larger relations 
of the district organization as a whole. 

Inasmuch as visitors are enlisted by the superintendent or com- 
mittee, here and there, with little reference to the fersonne/ of the 
conference they join, there is need of especial effort to put the new 
visitor in sympathy with his colleagues, if they are to be a unified 
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force. ‘To this end one conference whose membership was eighty, 
with an average attendance of thirty, selected for each group of ten 
visitors a volunteer organizer who should see the other nine, and 
work up their relations to the conference and to the families in care. 
\t all meetings it is of course expected that, as the people in 
attendance are friendly visitors, they should be /riend/y with each 
other; and much is made of cordial social intercourse. Benefit has 
been realized, also, from holding occasionally a *“ Friendly Visitors’ 
Social” or “ Friendly Visitors’ ‘Tea.’”’ For this social reunion a 
large church parlor is usually secured ; and all the visitors, ordinarily 
separated into several distinct conferences within the one large 
district, are here gathered together. Helpful speakers inspire the 
company by their thought and spirit; while a general discussion, 
facilitated by the tea and wafers which are furnished by ladies of 
the church, completes the social evening. A similar function has 
been fulfilled among us by the large educational lecture meetings 
arranged occasionally to interest and instruct the general public. 

To any consideration of the proper organization of visitors the 
question of /oca/ization or the placing of conferences is important. 
Our problem is usually to interest members of a certain well-to-do 
neighborhood in a certain other quarter which needs upbuilding. _In 
this strategic planning a sociological map assists. A community 
which has some community spirit of its own, and possesses a few 
philanthropic public spirits who will form a committee to inaugurate 
the work, affords the most favorable location for a conference. The 


latter should be as convenient as possible both to the residences of 


the visitors and to a cross-town street-car line which leads readily 
among the poor. Doubtless there will come 


a time, also, when 
conferences at the other end will not be uncommon, when the poor 
themselves will be organized. We are rather hoping, for example, 
to draw the families from our vegetable garden tract into frequent 
meetings together and into some arrangements for mutual self-help. 

These considerations of the training and instruction of visitors 
and their proper organization throw a light of their own upon the 
final topic; namely, the enlistment of visitors. An interesting 
conference which affords social training and is convenient in location 
strengthens the appeals which must be made for visitors in churches 
after the sermon, in prayer-meetings, in the meetings of school- 
teachers, in clubs, lodges, and societies of all kinds, in printed 
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matter of the bureau, and through the public press. If we make it 
clear in public utterances and in our own spirit that friendly visiting 
is a social force, may we not hope to enlist a goodly number of the 
many strong people who feel that “the times are out of joint,” and 
would gladly help to right them if they only knew how to make 
effective their small unit of time and strength? ‘To do just this, to 
make the unit of social power forceful, the friendly visitor plan is 
surely available,— more available, probably, than the social settle- 
ment movement, with which in spirit it is one. It appears to me 
that we might build up for friendly visiting such an enthusiasm as 
established the order of St. Francis and the Catholic sisterhoods, 
such as called forth the early Abolitionists or roused those bands of 
young Italian patriots whom Mazzini organized. | long, in truth, 
to see the Bureau of Associated Charities become such an altar 
flame that about it will congregate those scattered individuals who 
have a gift for social consecration, while from its light and warmth 
our churches and schools, perhaps our governmental institutions, 
may be rekindled with social enthusiasm. 

To cultivate more harmonious relations between the well-to-do 
and the poor; to help the poor into such connections with society as 
shall mean employment, education, and happiness ; to improve those 
industrial, political, legal, institutional, and sanitary conditions which 
become the broad causes of pauperism or of social health,— these 
are the appropriate concerns of charity. An isolated visitor may 
often succeed in cramming back into social harmony a single family ; 
but once conceive of friendly visiting as a social force, as embracing 
many visitors organized into one body and interested in hundreds 
of families, which include neighborhoods or groups, and the question 
reaches out to society as a whole. 

The conclusion, then, is that workers in charity organization are 
called to be one among other social forces whose field is all society, 
whose theme is social functions and industrial relations, whose 
task is to enlist and organize the people. And the way to enlist all 
the people is to enlist people,— as many as possible, as representa- 
tive as possible; people who shall be trained and organized and in- 
spired, until they are efficient friendly visitors, exercising social 
force. Friendly visiting has been too much isolated, taken for 
granted, smilingly tolerated as a little sentimental. Ought we not 
to change that view, and direct to the development of this work our 
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most able, forceful members? It is not, with us, a matter of indiffer- 
ent choice. It is a question of existence. For the social force 
which each exerts is coming to be made the test by which philan- 
thropies, churches, schools, and even governments are to be judged. 
If our movement, therefore, is not a social force, if friendly visiting 
is not a social force, it is not for the future. 

‘The awakening to consciousness of a new social order will come 
only as individuals, here and there, shall be kindled with social 
enthusiasm, and shall give their light to others. ‘These individuals 
will not realize all they are doing, but in their silence and obscurity 
the spirit will be at work. A spark will glimmer here. A second 
spark will kindle from it, and another, and one more. ‘The friendly 
visitor is the spark, the social light. If he be touched with the true 
flame, he will enkindle others; and, possibly, those social develop- 
ments which must come slowly, one by one, will seem to come at 
last, like the enlistment of Abe Lincoln's volunteers, like a new cru- 
sade, like the rushing, sweeping spirit of the Pentecost, like the 
gathering of early Christian converts at call of the Christ who again 
is calling us. 


FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 
CHARLES E. BARTRAM, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The labor unions of Cincinnati, in Congress assembled, builded 
wiser than they anticipated when they petitioned the legislature to 
enact the law they had drafted, embodying all the principles now con- 
tained in the Ohio laws pertaining to free public employment offices. 
The inception and influential support have come from the labor 
unions and the labor people in general. ‘They asked for the estab- 


lishment of the offices; and they benefit, to a larger degree than any 


other class, from its workings. Without these offices in Ohio the 
laboring people in the five great cities of the State would pay out of 
their hard-earned wages not less than $100,000 each year. 

In the less than seven years that the offices have been in existence 
in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, and Dayton, they have 
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reported to the labor bureau of the State 193,111 applications for 
work. None of these applications would have been accepted in a 
pay office unless accompanied with at least one dollar, and in a 
majority of cases the price demanded would have been two or more 
dollars. In some instances it would have reached five or ten 
dollars, the limit being only the amount the applicant could be bled 
for. Bear in mind that this must be cash. These pay offices do 
business on a safe basis. They take no chances: cash in advance is 
their only motto. The only promises that go with them is their 
own, and these they hedge about with so many conditions that the, 
seldom have to redeem them. 

These pay offices receive a large amount of money from applicants, 
and a safe basis to figure on would be two dollars for each applicant 
that registers for work. This would bring them a total of $386,222 
from labor for accepting their applications. 

Again, the reports of the free offices show a total of 123,592 
applications for help coming from employers, who, of course, if the) 
have to pay some one to find them help, are just that much less 
liberal toward those whom they employ, as it is a recognized fact 
that capital must and does save itself; and necessity— 7.c., labor 
cannot cope with it, and never does successfully. 

Taking two dollars as a basis, or an average charge, which is low, 
for pay offices to receive from employers, it would make an addi- 
tional sum of $247,184 to be added to $336,222, the amount received 
from labor,— a total of $633,406, which has been saved unemployed 
labor in the five cities of Ohio where free public employment offices 
are located, in a little less than seven years. 

This has been done at an expense that will not reach ten per 
cent. of the above amount saved to those who, as a rule, could il! 
afford to pay out anything. 

Bear in mind that this has been accomplished under adverse con- 
ditions, much of the time handicapped as the offices have been for 
lack of funds to carry on the work as it should be done. Having no 
money to advertise or solicit, it has been practically impossible for 
the offices to impress those employing labor with the workings and 
benefits of this system. 

If the workings of the free public employment offices were as well 
known by the employing public as they are by the laboring class, the 
results would be double what our reports Show. As it is, the offices 
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have been able to supply those needing help about seventy per cent. 
of the applications made to them. ‘This is almost equivalent to a 


total, as there are many applications made to the offices which they 


cannot fill, for reasons that a superintendent soon learns. Besides, 
the number is not small that apply for canvassers,—a position that, 
as a rule, the offices cannot fill, for the reason that people cannot 
make anything at the business and will not accept the position. 

It appears to me that, from the standpoint of profit and expense 
as regards the State’s interests, these offices are a profitable invest- 
ment, as the loss of work, or rather the time required to find work, 
is not an inconsiderable matter, both for the laborer and the State ; 
for the loss of time or labor is just that much lost to the State. 
Every day lost is that much production curtailed. 

If each person out of employment had to hunt out the place to 
work instead of coming to the offices and getting it at once, the time 
lost would average fully one month. At an average wage of one 
dollar per day this would amount to thirty dollars lost to production. 
Multiply the number of positions secured for labor by this amount, 
and it will show the enormous sum saved of $6,404,825. Whatever 
hands this has gone into, it has been taxed by the State and county. 
That sum at the tax rate of this county would net $64,046, fully as 
much as the expenses of all the offices for the time that they have 
been in existence. This, in addition to the large amount annually 
saved to the poor fund of the |city and county, which would equal 
$150,000 for the time, speaks volumes in favor of the offices. 
These are facts that cannot be gainsaid, and I know of no other 
amount of money spent by the State that saves it as much. 

These offices have had, and continue to have, the hearty co-operation 
of labor unions and laboring people in general. They recognize the 
office as a State institution, created for the benefit of all the people, 
just as much as the railroad commissioners, labor commissioners, 
insurance commissioners, or the workshop inspectors’ offices. They 
accept them as their right, and not as charity. 

Right here I want to impress the fact that successful free public 
employment offices can only be maintained when you avoid all 
appearance of, and, in fact, divorce it entirely from charity. There 
are many other advantages secured by the people, aside from the 
ones spoken of thus far in this paper, not the least of which is the 
fact that in State employment offices the officials have not the 
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incentive for gain to cause them to send unworthy help, either male 
or female, to positions of trust or domestic service. Receiving thei: 
salary direct, either from the State or municipality in which th: 
office is located, they are independent, and are always able and free 
to discriminate in favor of the good and worthy help for whateve: 
positions they seek; and in no case do they fill unworthy positions, 
nor send unworthy applicants out in response to requests for help. 

Again, it is invariably the case that the free offices urge those in 
place to hold what they have, if at all satisfactory, in place of 
changing ; while with pay offices it is the custom to have them change 
as often as possible, in order that they may make more fees out oi 
both sides,—a contemptible practice, but too often resorted to by 
the pay offices. 


There are some good reasons why the office force should not bx 


changed very often. One important reason is that it takes som 
little time to become familiar with the applicants. 

The office force should be good judges of human nature, quick to 
discern, prompt to act, and firm in doing right. They should be 
absolutely fair and impartial toward all equally worthy applicants. 
They should be just as sure to know who and what the people ar 
that apply for help as they are to know regarding the applicants fo: 
places. There are two sides to the question throughout, and it 
ought to be considered faithfully. Justice and right should be th: 
mainspring that operates all free fund employment offices, regard 
less of all other considerations. My experience in this office has 
taught me some things about people that before coming here I had 
not been aware of. Among others is the fact that those who do 
not hesitate to call on charitable organizations for assistance o1 
to accept charity are, as a rule, unworthy, and, when they are em 
ployed, do not give good service, if nothing worse comes of it. The 
employee who is a mere machine without pride, knowledge, or en 
ergy, will never prove satisfactory when engaged, but will prove a 
constant source of trouble and annoyance. And, as a rule, they are 
those who call on charitable organizations. 

Only use or dispense charity when necessity demands it, and you 
will raise the standard of manhood as well as the standard of citi- 
zenship; and that will always increase loyalty to country, to home, 
and to God. ‘The full realization of the brotherhood of man will 
never be brought about by lowering the standard. It can only be 
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done by raising man’s thoughts to something better, higher, and 
nobler. This can be accomplished when man is stimulated to be 
proud for himself, his home, his State, his country. Do for him that 
which is his of right, not as a charity, and you make a better man, a 
better citizen, and a better brother. 

Free public employment offices, conducted by the State or munici- 
pality, are as much the people’s as are the public parks, or any 
of the public resorts or institutions. This being the case, and being 
known by the people, they use them as willingly and freely as. the 
man of means. In fact, our applicants are not limited to the poor 
or distressed; but often we have calls for something to do from 
those owning property, or in circumstances that put them beyond 
the needy class; but they prefer work, and come to the offices as the 
quickest and most probable place to find it. 

Conduct the office in such a manner that the needy applicant who 
calls will receive the same courteous treatment that the rich or influ 
ential caller does. ‘Therein will lie a large element of success. 
here are no set rules that can be devised for the successful con 
ducting of free employment offices, as each case must be met ac 
cording to its own circumstances and surroundings. Let me correct 
that statement. ‘There is one rule that always needs to be borne in 
mind in an office of this kind: it is the Golden Rule. Without it 
you will never make a success. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES AS EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and the Baltimore Charity Or 


ganization Society have recently limited the use of their offices as 


employment agencies. The lessons they have learned may be of 
d 5 > 


use to some other societies. 

Mr. W. E. Nichols, general secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau, 
writes that for years the agents of the bureau have been able to 
secure places at service on ordinary work of various kinds in the 
community for a large number of the bureau’s beneficiaries. So it 
has become common for employers of labor in Brooklyn to resort to 
the bureau of charities when laborers are desired. But, while there 
is much that is gratifying in the success of the endeavors to afford 
industrial aid to the poor, some evil effects of the methods employed 
have appeared. Applications for skilled laborers, and especially for 
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domestic servants, have been received far in excess of the power of 
the bureau to supply from families which can rightly be said to 
be in need of assistance. On the other hand, the applications of 
capable servants for situations, which were supposed to be obtain 
able through the bureau, occupied a large proportion of the time of 
the agents of the society. 

To permit such a condition to continue and to grow, as it natu- 
rally would, if not in some way checked, would interfere seriously 
with the business of the regular employment bureaus and intelli 
gence offices of the city. Clearly, there would be no inducement for 
either employers or those seeking employment to resort to agencies 
where a fee is charged if the service can be secured’ without expense 
from a charitable society. Nor would the difficulty be relieved by 
the charitable society charging a fee: first, because the taking a fee 
by a charitable society from its beneficiaries would not be approved ; 
and, second, because an organization formed for helping those in 
need of assistance ought not to expend its time and energy in aiding 
those who are capable of taking care of themselves. Moreover, it 
would often be positively harmful to perform a service freely for 
those who are able to pay for it. Almost always one securing a situ- 
ation could afford to pay a moderate fee, if not in advance, at all 
events in the form of an order upon the prospective employer, to be 
deducted from future earnings. 

From an extensive experience of the working of a free employ 
ment bureau in connection with the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
the conclusion has been reached that work of this kind should be 
restricted to finding employment for those who cannot obtain it 
through employment agencies conducted on business principles or 
through the newspapers. And it may be safely assumed that com- 
petent domestic servants can find situations without the help of a 
charitable society. The demand for such service always exceeds 
the supply. The rule adopted for deciding whether or not an at- 
tempt shall be made to secure a situation for a domestic servant is 
as follows: If the person in question is not skilled, and recognizes 
the necessity of taking small wages on this account, such a one is 
properly a beneficiary of the society; and it is right to try to find an 
employer willing to take her. If, on the other hand, the applicant 
considers herself worth the ordinary wages paid for competent ser- 
vants, she is told that she must secure her situations through some 
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other agency. And she is encouraged to expect no difficulty in so 
doing. Only in this limited way is an employment bureau a_ proper 
part of the work of a charity organization society. ‘The finding of 
day’s work can be properly undertaken by a charitable society, since 
there are always persons among its legitimate beneficiaries to be 
recommended for such work. 

Mr. Nicholg believes, furthermore, that not only does it not belong 
to a charity organization society to conduct a free employment 
bureau, through which skilled servants are allowed to secure situa 
tions, but it is doubtful whether a free employment bureau for such 
a class is desirable, by whomsoever conducted. It has a tendency to 
keep employees and would-be employees in a constantly unsettled 
state of mind. If it costs nothing to secure a situation, there is a 
temptation to apply for it by those already employed in the hope of 
possibly bettering their condition. If at first they do not succeed, 
it costs nothing to try again. It is bad for any one to get something 
for nothing, if it is possible for him to earn it. <A free employment 
bureau may have a pauperizing and demoralizing influence as truly 
as a free soup-house. ‘The service which it renders alike for the em 
ployer who desires a servant and for the servant who desires a posi 


tion is one that should be paid for, and both parties will be bene- 


fited by paying a reasonable compensation for that which they 


receive. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, general secretary of the Charity Organi 
zation Society of Baltimore, writes that, “ while the Baltimore society 
has never established a free employment bureau, it has drifted into 
allowing one of its district offices to be used as one. ‘The conditions 
in the district happened to favor this. There was a large colored 
population, and more than half of the district was a residence section 
of homes of moderate means. ‘The society had always busied itself 
in finding work for individuals in families under its care, and the 
district agent in this particular district had been skilful in finding 
such work. Gradually, the district office became known as a good 
place to find work and a good place to find workers in domestic ser 
vice. ‘The increase in applications from employers was welcomed 
at first as increasing our facilities for helping families ; but the work 
of merely recording applications from employers and employees grew 
in time to such dimensions as to interfere seriously with other work. 
Finally, a special clerk was put in charge of it, and applications were 


only received at hours other than the regular office hours. 
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*“A committee appointed to investigate the matter has decided 
that our work is of no particular benefit to the poor of the neighbor- 
hood, that an improvident class of domestics has been merely mak 
ing a convenience of the office, and that this class should be 
encouraged to use some trustworthy but pay employment bureau 


instead. Arrangements have been made with such a bureau by 


which employers of domestics are referred there ; and employees in 
whom the society has a charitable interest are to receive, in return, 
special attention from the bureau. Employers are still urged to 
come to us for unskilled labor, for cleaners, furnacemen, etc. — In 
January and February, 1896, the applications for work only in this 
one district numbered 975; and permanent employment was secured 
for 387. In January and February, 1897, under the new system, 
only 309 applications were made for work; and permanent employ 
ment was secured for 93. 

“IT think our managers feel that the charity organization society 
is chiefly useful in finding work for the people who fall between 
classes, where the good word of a friend or the ingenuity of a visitor 
is needed. ‘The able-bodied laborer can find work for himself best 
by being on the spot when workers are needed, and it is possible 
to cripple his activity by letting him feel that you will seek work for 
him.” 

Other leading societies have already taken, in general, the same 
position. From New York, Mr. Devine, general secretary of the 
charity organization society, writes : — 

“Our view of the employment question is that district committees 
should do everything possible to secure relief by work for families 
who apply to us in the ordinary way and are known to be in need of 
treatment. We do not go beyond that. It is sometimes difficult to 
draw the line, to decide whether or not we shall make a case of one 
who is in need of work only, and not in present actual distress; but 
the following resolution adopted by the committee on district work 
covers the ground, so far as it can be decided in a general way : 

“ Resolved, Vhat it is the sense of the committee that cases should 
not be investigated or considered by the district committees unless 
the society is advised that distress exists.” 

Mr. P. W. Ayres, of Chicago, says that ‘a charity organization 
society, if it has a corps of friendly visitors, is an employment 
bureau on a large scale. Our society here asks people to send to us 
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when they have odd jobs of any kind to be don We are often 


asked about domestics, to which we reply: * These are a self-support 
ing and independent class of people, who do not go through our 
offices. We do not supply them.’ When asked why we do not take 
steps to train domestics, we reply that they belong to a class of 
people with whom we do not deal They are usually entirely self 
supporting.” 

Mr. Roland C. Lincoln, chairman of one of the most active district 
conferences of the Boston Associated Charities, gives details of 
methods of dealing with out-of-work cases,— details which are sug 
sestive and stimulating to charity organization society workers 

‘1. The Associated Charities of Boston |he says| does not act 
is an employment bureau: but the agents and visitors of its several 
conferences and wards do try often to get work for poor people 
whose cases come before them by references from various societies 
or people. Miss Zilpha Smith, our general secretary, is of opinion 
that the Associated Charities ought not to be an employment bureau 
or in any sense to be in competition with established employment 
bureaus. ‘Thus the Associated Charities never takes up a case 
individual or family) merely because out of work: there must be 
distress and suffering from poverty. ‘The Associated Charities has 
knowledge of its cases by reference to it from a variety of sources, 
from the industrial aid society, from the police, from visitors, from 
individual strangers, from a doctor it may be, and so on. The 
\ssociated Charities Conference, or some visitor of the conference ot 
its agent,— incidentally and as a means of relieving the distress by the 
best possible means; to wit, the efforts or employment of the bread 
winners (father, mother, or children) will try to find some work 
or some employer for the man or his family. In short, our Assoc iated 
Charities believes that it should raise its needy families out of dis 
tress, but not act as a bureau for employment for anybody and every 
body. So that, incidentally, the Associated Charities agent or 
visitor may well be the means of getting employment for an individ 
ual or a family in need. ‘Thus in cases of distress : 

(a) Sometimes work, steady or temporary, is procured in the 


city. 4. By encouraging the man or woman to search for it. This 


a friendly visitor or the agent may do; and the spur is given in 


a variety of ways, according to the ability of the visitor, ete. 


2. The visitor or the agent may know or may ascertain some em 
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ployer who will, if pressure is applied to him, consent to give the 
poor man or woman a job. 3. Sometimes the conference will put an 
advertisement in the newspapers as a want; and some visitor or mem 
ber of the conference will pay for the advertisement, or the confer 
ence fund may do so. 

“*(6) By co-operating with or applying to some employment 
agency, as: (1) The Industrial Aid Society. (2) The Young Men's 
Christian Association. (3) The Young Women’s Christian Asso 
ciation. (4) Boston Industrial Home (for men and women), Way 
farer’s Lodge (men, temporary), Shawmut Street ‘Temporary Home 
(women), Union Rescue Mission (men), Chardon Street Home 
(women), Hebrew Employment Bureau, German Aid Society, o1 
some private industrial bureau. 

‘““(c) By sending a party or family out of the city for work in 
country, or in a town or city where previously employed. This is 
done in a variety of ways: (1) Through answering advertisements 
(2) Through bureaus. (3) Through friends (clergymen at times) 
(4) Through members of the conference, and especially through the 


individual efforts of a paid agent, who looks up country places and 
country (out of town) employers,— on farms, etc. 

“ Breck’s Agricultural Store is a large establishment that has of 
late years maintained a bureau, where farmers can send a list of 
their wants, and where persons wanting to work on the land can 
register. 


“The several conferences have for years moved families or indi 
viduals to the country (for work), when the opportunity and situation 
are assured. luring the last three years, when it has been so diffi 
cult to find work in cities, two ladies of our Ward VII. Conference 
have raised money on their own action, and as their own fund (not 
mingled with the ward funds). They have employed a woman agent 
(not as an agent of the Associated Charities), who has placed at work 
in the country — often on farms —one or even two families per 
week. ‘This has not been a constant thing, but in those times and 
periods of distress when work in Boston could not be found by the 
poor man or family, and he or they wanted to go into the country. 
The conference co-operates with this agent, often referring its 
cases to her, and, perhaps, through its regular visitor of the family, 
trying to influence the persons to move. This has been a sort of 
special individual agency for hard times, and is recognized by 
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the conference as one of its many resources for application, 
just like any private employment bureau,— only its relations are close, 


because the managers of the fund are members of the conference. 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SCHEME PROPOSED 
FOR DETROIT, MICH, 


BY DR. JAMES A. POST, 


GENERAL SECRETARY ASSOCIATION O CHARITIES OF DETROTI 


This organization shall be known as the Willing Workers’ Aid 
Society. 

[ts purpose is the helping of those who strive to help themselves. 

It is not a charity. 

It is not an employment agency for furnishing work at good 
wages. 

[ts underlying principle is, ‘* No work, no pay.” 

It will not attempt to furnish work to those who have sufficient 
means or are able themselves to secure sufficient employment to get 
through the winter months without suffering. 

Che rate established for such work as may be furnished will be 
12} cents per hour, and no more than six hours will be fur 
nished one man in twenty-four hours, 

Work will only be furnished on cards presented by recipients of 
same from contributors of cash to the fund, which shall be known as 
the “ Willing to Work Fund”; and, to be of value, such cards must 
be indorsed by the secretary of the city poor commission or the 
Detroit Association of Charities, and presented at the office of the 
society by recipient within twenty-four hours after receipt of same 
or as soon as possible. 

Appoint three trustees, entirely outside of city official life, to re 
ceive and hold on deposit in bank such contributions as shall be 
made to the “ Willing to Work Fund” until such time as they may 


be drawn upon under the rules of the organization. Every con 
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tributor to the fund shall receive in exchange for his contribution a 
ticket for every 75 cents represented by same, upon one side of 
which shall be printed : — 


WILLING TO WORK FUND. 
Good for 75 cents in cash upon certificate that six hours’ work has been per 


formed therefor. 


Present this at 


And on the reverse side : — 


Bearer gives me his name and address as below, and declares he needs employ 
ment to provide necessaries of life for himself and family. 


Name 
Address 


If his statement is correct, please furnish him six hours’ work, and charg: 
against my contribution to the “ Willing to Work Fund.” 


(Date and hours.) 


Such action as may be necessary to authorize any board or com 
mission to use such clerical help as may be necessary to co-operate 
with this organization, without increase of the ordinary clerical force, 
is hereby requested to be taken by the common council; also to 
permit of prompt payment of money earned in case of necessity, the 
same to be collected later, on vouchers, cashed for the ‘ Willing to 
Work Fund.” 

The park and boulevard commission, the board of water com 
missioners, the board of public works, and the poor commission should 
report each morning to a central authority the number of men 
each can supply with something to do next day under this system. 
All work tickets given out by contributors to the fund should be 
presented to the central office within twenty-four hours by recipients 
or the relief thereunder shall be cancelled. On presentation of an 
order the work called for shall be placed according to the places 
booked, as follows. 


Commission : 


Please furnish bearer hours’ work, and charge to the “ Willing 
to Work Fund.” Present this ticket (or tickets) duly certified that the work has 
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en performed, as your voucher for payment of the roll, in connection with latter 


when made up and certified by the undersigned 


Chen rolls, when certified and accompanied by the vouchers, will 
be paid from the trust fund as hereinbefore provided. ‘The secre 
tary shall be chosen by the board of trustees, and shall be a com 
petent man without other employment. He shall be paid not to 
exceed $2 a day for actual service There shall also be a second 
secretary, similarly appointed and paid, in case a headquarters be 
established on each side of the city divided by Woodward Avenue. 

After the plan has been fully matured and agreed upon, the news- 
papers (German and English) should publish it, and call upon those 
able to contribute under the rules to do so between now and Dec. 1, 
1897, weekly, monthly, or in lump sums. 

rhe trustees shall appoint a number of business men, manufact- 
urers, and professional men as canvassers for the fund among those 
able to contribute ; and every contributor should be furnished work 
tickets on December 1 to cover his aggregate contribution at that 
date. The fact that it takes a contribution of 75 cents to secure a 
six-hours’ work ticket should not prevent those willing to give less 


than 75 cents from giving, as the smaller sums would in the aggre- 


gate do a great deal of good, and tickets covering the same may be 


placed by the trustees where they would do the most good. 

| would suggest, as a matter of economy, that the offices at the 
eastern and western yards of the board of public works might be 
used as central headquarters for the districts on the east side of 
Woodward Avenue, respectively; and that, in sending men out on 
tickets, their work be assigned as near their homes as practicable, 
the fund, however, to be a general fund. 

I'he poor commission should confine itself to aiding those too old 
and feeble to work, the needy sick, the poor widow who has no one 
to aid in the support of her family, and should not attempt to aid 
where there is an able-bodied earner for the family, except bv tickets 
for the “ Willing Workers’ Aid Society,” as in case of individuals. 
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PROPER FINANCIAL SUPPORT, AND HOW TO 
GET IT. 
ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY ANSLEY WILCOX, BUFFALO, 


The subject which has been assigned to me for discussion covers 
what is perhaps the most important, but is certainly the least in 
spiring and, generally, the least encouraging portion of our work 
Nearly every charity organization society in the country has to 
struggle constantly to raise the money which is needed for its cur 
rent expenses. Its officers are held back from work which the) 
would like to do, and feel that they ought to do, by lack of means 
An annual deficit, actual or threatened, is a damper upon the cow 
age and the energy of those workers, who need all the courage and 
energy which nature has given them to do their life-saving work 
effectively. It is well, then, to consider whether such deficits shoul 
ever exist, and, if not, how they should be prevented. 

No protracted campaign can be carried on without adequate finan 
cial support. A grand social warfare against pauperism is what is 
embodied in the charity organization movement. It is an attempt 
to organize into an army the scattered bands of irregular and irr 
sponsible troops which have been attacking the strongholds of 
pauperism at disconnected points. It attempts to concentrate thei: 
energies, to save them from mistakes and conflicts between them 
selves, and to furnish the information as to existing facts without 
which intelligent action is impossible. In the matter of supplying 
information the charity organization societies occupy the same re 
lation to the charitable workers of their communities which militar) 
maps, a plan of campaign, the military telegraph, and signal servic: 
do to an army in the field. 

It needs no argument to show that such generalship and such 
information, although it costs money to supply them, do not add to 
the total expense of any extensive campaign. On the contrary, 
they tend to diminish the cost just in proportion as they are effe: 
tive, by avoiding waste and mistakes and promoting a successful! 
issue. Soa charity organization society, although it costs money 
sometimes a great deal of money —to support it, does not add to 
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the burdens which the existence of poverty, pauperism, and crime 
imposes upon charitable and financially responsible citizens.. It 
saves much more than its own cost in every year that its work is 
well done. But, looking over larger periods of time, when we con- 
sider the effects of well-directed energies in charitable work as con 
trasted with misdirected energies, when we consider the difference 
between uplifting an individual or a family and actually rooting out 
pauperism in their case, on the one hand, and merely relieving their 
temporary wants with the result of imbedding pauperism more 
deeply in them, and spreading it more widely, on the other hand, 
the financial saving effected by a charity organization society is seen 
to be enormous. If one person saved from pauperism and turned 
into ways of self-support and productiveness is worth to the world 
several thousand dollars, as has been estimated, how large a credit 
balance can our charity organization societies claim as against their 
annual expenses ? 

It is necessary to bear constantly in mind what is the proper 
relation of such a society for organizing charity to the other chari- 
table bodies and agencies of the city, and to make them understand 
it, and to make the public understand it, before the society can com- 
mand adequate and constant financial support. If this is done, I do 
not believe that such a society will ever lack financial support ade- 
quate to its needs. 

First, found the society, and conduct it strictly upon a sound basis, 
as a regulator, assistant, and information bureau for all other chari- 
ties. Carefully avoid any unnecessary interference with them, and 
establish as soon as possible a harmonious relation of interdepend- 
ence between the charity organization society and all other working 
charities. Second, do the work which is undertaken by the society 
thoroughly and promptly. If it cannot be done in this way, it is use- 
less, and had better not be done at all. Third, make the public 
understand and appreciate the work, why it is needed, and what its 
results are, why it costs so much money, and just how the money is 
expended. It is at this last point that most of the charity organiza- 
tion societies which suffer acutely from lack of financial support will 
find the chance of improving their condition. They are founded and 
conducted upon proper lines. ‘They have generally harmonious rela- 
tions with other charities, and they do their work well; but they fail 


to make the proper impression upon the public and to keep that 
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impression alive. Under no circumstances will wealth flow into 
their treasury without effort on their part. But, if this basis of pub 
lic appreciation and moral support exists, the needed financial sup 
port can be obtained with certainty, and with only the ordinary 
amount of labor which such a quest always involves. 

And here, after all, is the practical difficulty, how to make the 
right impression on the public mind and to keep that impression 
alive. In Buffalo we have been struggling against it for twenty 
years, and only within the last three or four years are we conscious 
of making a distinct advance in popular appreciation of our work. 

That we have made such an advance, and with good financia 
results, is shown by a little local history, which [ may venture to 
relate. Within the past six months we have raised over $20,0 
and expect, before we get through, to raise nearly $30,000 in all, to 
clear off an old accumulation of debt and put our society squarely on 
its feet. In order to do this, we first prepared a circular, explaining 
clearly our financial condition and how it had arisen, and showing 
that our work must stop unless the public furnished us with means to 
carry it on properly and to pay our debts. We followed this up by 
personal appeals to people of means, made by our trustees; and in 
this way we have raised over $15,000 in large subscriptions. ‘Then 
we organized a movement among the women of the city to increase 
our ordinary five-dollar supporting membership, with the result o! 
nearly doubling our list of paying members. These efforts wer 
supplemented by two entertainments which produced over $3.50: 
The outcome is most gratifying, not only in its effects upon on 
local society, but, more broadly, as showing that the public, in a 
typical American city, can be made to appreciate the work of charity 
organization, and will come to its support, even in very hard times, 
in response to an unusual appeal for aid. ‘To secure this response 
requires time, labor, constant care, and, above all, tact. ‘The work 
of the society itself must be done in a warm-hearted way, with rea! 
love for our neighbors and desire to benefit them as the inspiring 
motive. It must not be done mechanically, or coldly, or by rule of 
thumb, however faithfully that rule may be applied. 

The public mind and heart are like the mind and heart of a child. 
It appreciates instantly a real warmth of feeling, a genuine interest 
and affection, in one who comes in contact with it, and always re 
sponds to such a feeling if given a chance. It is never satisfied b) 
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mere lip service or outward observances, however correctly these 
may be performed. 

This. effort is more necessary in the case of the movement for 
organizing charity than in many other movements which rely upon 
public appreciation and financial support, for one obvious reason. 
Che idea of organizing and informing and directing charitable work 
does not in itself arouse enthusiasm in those to whom it is first 
presented, or quickly awaken their sympathy. It will command 
intellectual assent, but that is apt to be all. Again, some of the 
methods which have to be followed in the work often seem tiresome 
and mechanical,-—the investigation and registration of facts and 
painstaking attention to details. All this makes it quite different 
from an orphan asylum or any child-saving work, a hospital, a social 
settlement, or any movement which undertakes to deal directly with 
some one recognized social evil. Just in so far as this difference 
renders it more difficult for us to awaken popular enthusiasm and 
hearty appreciation of the work of organizing charity, it is the more 
necessary that the enthusiasm should be supplied by warm-hearted 
and zealous workers. This will arouse a response where nothing 
else would do so. 

Then, again, this zeal for the work must be regulated by good 
judgment. ‘There are no precise limits to the legitimate work of a 
charity organization society. It may confine itself to the collection 


and registration of facts, and be a mere information bureau. — Indis- 


pensable as this work is, it alone can never arouse popular sympathy 


or warm appreciation. If the work is confined to this, it ought logi 


cally to be paid for by the city government, and the expense spread 
evenly over the community by taxation; but the practical objections 
to this system in most American cities would be insurmountable. 
Che next best plan, if it were practicable, of paying the expenses of 
such a mere bureau of information would be to assess them on the 
persons and bodies using the information; but it is safe to say that 
this could not generally be made to work. In fine, I do not know of 
any satisfactory way in which a society which limited itself to ac- 
quiring and recording information about poor persons could secure 
proper financial support. 

But I do not know of any society which is so limited in its scope. 
\ll of the societies have bodies of friendly visitors, working under 
them or in co-operation with them, whose labor of love it is to uplift 
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the poor and drive out pauperism. And all, or nearly all of them, 
go beyond this, and engage in some fields of active charitable work, 
either temporarily or permanently, where they find a need of their 
labor,— a void not filled by an existing body of workers. 

This is where sound judgment and tact come into play,— in 
selecting these fields for expansion, and utilizing them in such a way 
as not only to do the most good, but to draw to the society the 
popular sympathy and financial as well as moral support which it 
needs for its sterner and less appealing work. It is largely through 
the influence of our Créche, our Accident Hospital, our Provident 
Dispensary (which has now been followed and almost supplanted by 
numbers of other dispensaries) that the Buffalo society has strength- 
ened its hold on the public in recent years; and this is only an 
illustration. 


Moreover, every such society finds opportunities to take part in 
public movements of a temporary nature, designed to meet special! 
emergencies ; and, even if it does not approve of everything that is 
done, it is best to co-operate heartily, and to do what is possible to 


keep them in safe channels. 

These suggestions are not exhaustive, but they are sufficient. 
The fundamental fact remains that proper financial support for such 
a movement depends upon moral support by the public,— not mere 
indifferent acquiescence, but earnest appreciation and sympathy ; 
and the way to get the financial support is to deserve and to secure 
this kind of moral support. 
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DEVELOPING THE SOCIAL UP-DRAUGHT. 


BY FRANCIS G. PEABODY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


In Mr. Charles Booth’s epoch-making book about London there 
ire two remarkable chapters by Mr. Llewellyn Smith, on the Influx 
ff Population to the City. There is, says this very competent 
nquirer, a sort of in-draught which draws the country dweller to 
the town. A current seems to set from the rural districts, with their 
»w wages and low cost of living, to the city, with its high wages 
ind high cost of living, so that, deducting all foreigners in London, 
ind counting the English-born population of the metropolis, it is 
discovered that the enormous proportion of 35 per cent. of the city 
dwellers were born in the country and have migrated to London. 
Kven this is not the whole story of that migration. In addition to 
the in-draught to the city, there is, Mr. Smith proceeds to show, a 
down-draught within the city. City life, that is to say, is deteriorat- 
ing in its industrial effect. The city-born population is, on the 
whole, not able to compete with the fresh influx that flows in from 
the country. When the occupations and homes of the population 
are compared, it turns out that the country-born tend toward the 
occupations which demand the hardest work and which, therefore, 
offer the highest prizes, while the city-born tend to sink toward the 
less stable trades and to occupy the least prosperous parts of 
the city. The in-draught is thus succeeded by a down-draught. 
London life first invites, and then degrades. ‘The Londoner tires 
out and dies out sooner than the country-born. In those parts of 
london where the poverty is greatest, the proportion of city-born is 
greatest also; and in the districts of greatest prosperity there are 
ilso the greatest number of the country-born. Thus, while the 
proportion of country-born for the whole metropolis is 35 per cent., 
the centres of the greatest poverty, like Bethnal Green and White- 
chapel, contain less than 20 per cent.; while the West End, the 
centre of luxury, contains not less than 50 per cent. of migrants from 


the country. 


All this makes a very striking picture of the great modern move- 
ment to the cities. But may not the same figure be given a much 


wider application? Is not the whole story of social amelioration 
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and degeneration something like the kindling of the fire upon 
hearth? The problem of the fire lies in the development of th 
up-draught. Choke the up-current, and the in-draught fills the room 
with smoke. Let a contrary wind blow in on the half-kindled flame, 
and the down-draught puts it out. Sometimes it is the excess 0! 
ashes and clinkers deposited below which hinders the up-draught 
Sometimes it is the very excess of fuel that kills the fire, as when 
careless housemaid piles in so much coal that the fire is put out 
Sometimes there is too much advice and too diligent a poking of the 
flame. Most persons are inclined to believe that the knack of kind 
ling a fire is one which they possess in a peculiar degree, and which 
the rest of their household fail to understand. You remember hoy 
the fire-bells rung one night, and the husband started for the con 
Hagration; while the wife, out of a long domestic experience, said, 
“Take the poker with you, my dear, and you will be sure to put an 
fire out.” Now there is something like all this in the story of socia! 
service. What is the problem of judicious charity? It is not th 
devising of ways to push people up, in opposition to any law 
economics or of ethics, as if one should throw bits of, coal up th: 
chimney, only to have them smite him as they fall. It is the estal 
lishing of conditions which in themselves tend to develop an up 
draught, and which make the way to rise easy for those who want 
rise. And what are the hindrances that block the social up-draught 
They are: first, the obstructive mass of burnt-out material, the socia! 
residuum, the clinkers of society; second, the mistakes of the socia 
stokers, the excessive poking and the clogging of the draught with 
superfluous kindling. In short, the problem of social welfare calls 
for two distinct things: first, the removal of the non-contributo! 
material; and, second, the adjustment of the effective elements, sx 
as to give a chance for the up-draught; and into these two distinct 
enterprises the work of charity divides. 

This twofold character of relief involves, however, certain specia! 
principles which are sometimes obscured or unobserved, and fo1 
the sake of restating which I have used this figure of the up- 
draught. The first of such principles is obviously that of dscrim 
nation, It is, of course, not true that people can be precisely sorted 
into these two classes of dead clinkers and live coals, so that, while 
some are absolutely irredeemable, others can be made to burn 
There is often discovered an unanticipated capacity for restoration 
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in some apparently burnt-out life, and there is often discovered a 
discouraging lack of inflammability in lives that ought to rise. Yet, 
looking at people in masses, it must be confessed that modern chat 
ity is dealing with two distinct problems which are often much con 
fused. On the one hand there are the people who want to rise and 
who are prevented by hostile conditions; and then there are, on 
the other hand, the group of people who have not the least idea of 
working if they can help it,— the mendicant, the tramp, the profes 


sionally and laboriously idle. Now the first step in scientific relief 


is to discriminate between these types. ‘Treat them alike, and you 


wrong the worthy in order to favor the shameless. Leave your 
grate stuffed with clinkers, and how can good coal feel the up- 
draught? The social problem is often enormousiy increased be 
cause the whole body of poverty in a community is massed indis- 
criminately in institutional life, and the restoration of the self-re 
specting or young is practically prohibited by their contact with 
degradation and vice. What is to be done with the non-effective, 
non-contributory type,— the dead weight of pauperized, inapplicable, 
burnt-out humanity? Why, first of all, such non-effectives should 
be taken away from conditions where they can live without work, 
and last and least of all should life be made easier for them, by ref 
uges and missions and institutional protection under these same 
conditions. Wherever in Europe population has become congested 
and scientific method is accepted in relief,—in Belgium or Holland, 
especially,— there the doctrine prevails that the restoration of the 
non-effectives demands their removal from city life, and the colo 
nization of them under conditions of country life and work. The 
labor colonies of these countries are as restorative a scheme as can 
be devised for the submerged poor. You know that the same wood 
ashes which tend to block your grate, and which seem to be dead 
material, become highly fertilizing when they are spread out over 
the land. It is the same with some lives which seem to be sheer, 
burnt-out matter, and would continue to be so if left in the condi 
tions of city life, but which, when transferred to the strenuous de- 
mands of country labor, become at least partially redeemed. 

The first step in developing the social up-draught is in removing 
the deposit at the bottom, deporting it to conditions where it may 
possibly be of use, and at least permitting the up-current to kindle 
the fire of effective service. 
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This brings us to a second principle which issues with the same 
directness from the twofold nature of relief. It is the principle of 
subordination. The treatment of the non-effectives must be made 
subordinate and contributory to the encouragement of the worthy. 
The central problem of social service is not, as is often supposed, 
the rescue and protection of the most degraded: it is the encourage- 
ment and development of those who have in them the desire for self- 
help. The surest way of social redemption is not to go to the bot- 
tom and thrust the unwilling up; but it is to give to those who want 
to rise a chance to rise, so that by their rising they may create, as it 
were, a vacuum into which others in their turn shall be drawn. 
This is quite contrary to a great deal of charity work. The human 
heart seems to go out most easily to the worthless and the debased, 
and to find less picturesqueness and emotional glow in helping those 
who want to help themselves. Yet it is not only less hopeless to 
help the self-helping, but it is also the best way to help the less de 
serving. Each person, each home, for whom the way is opened out 
of the ranks of casual or ill-paid labor, each accession of skill or in 
telligence or specialized knowledge given to those who wish it, not 
only offers to that single life a new certainty of self-support, but it 
leaves one more place open lower down into which the less skilled 
may rise. ‘There is always an over-demand for workers at the top 
and always an over-supply of them at the bottom; and the most 
legitimate and most rewarding form of charity is simply that which 
develops a strong up-draught. ‘The movement of social progress is 
like the movement of an army in the field. There is the onward 
march of the effective troops; and then there is also the merciful 
attendance of the Red Cross service, caring for the wounded, tend- 
ing the sick, mitigating the hardships of battle. One cannot say 
that this attendant service is less noble or essential than the march 
of the troops, but one must say that it ought not to impede or em- 
barrass the fighting capacity of the army. After all, the campaign 
must be fought through, not nursed through; and the centra! prob 
lem is that of effectiveness in those who can be made effective. 

As one thus considers these ways of clearing the up-flue and giv- 
ing to those who want to rise the chance to rise, a third principle 
seems to present itself. It is the principle of variation. We are 
delivered from over-confidence in any single method or scheme as in 
itself sufficient for the whole work of social regeneration. This is a 
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time of social panaceas. We are tempted on every hand by schemes 
and programmes which are to redeem society all at once. It is said 
that Mr. Huxley once arrived somewhat tardily at Dublin, to attend 
a meeting of the British Association, and, jumping into a jaunting- 


car, called out to the coachman, “ Drive fast!”’ Away went the car, 


rattling over the pavement, until Mr. Huxley breathlessly asked, 


“Where are you going?”’ ‘Sure, I don’t know where we're going,” 
answered Pat; ‘ but, anyway, I’m driving fast.” Is not that a picture 
of much of the modern agitation,— very fast driving, with no well 
determined end; progress, but progress into the dark? And what 
does this sanguine, half-interpreted, rattling movement of social 
agitation so much need to learn as the exceeding complexity and 
diversity of problems which it is tempted to solve by some short cut 
of reform? ‘The more soberly one considers the correlation and 
interdependence as well as the magnitude of our present social 
issues, the less he comes to believe that the social uplift is to be 
accomplished by any single programme or comprehensive scheme, 
and the more he gives himself, with patience and hope, to enterprises 
which are confessedly contributory, partial, and tentative,—as one 
who lays his sticks, now this way and now otherwise, if by any 
means he may kindle the up-draught. In this large and varied 
movement each generous and humanizing plan has its part. ‘There 
is room for many a programme and dream, if it does not claim the 
whole field. Whatever in its own way develops the up-current 
contributes directly to the better future. Each tiny flame lighted 
anywhere helps the whole. There is a contagion as of a kindling 
fire. ‘To believe that the scheme or dream or programme in which 
one’s own service is peculiarly absorbed is the single and sufficient 
panacea for social ills is simply to court disappointment, disillusion, 
and despair; but to nurse one’s own little work into a living flame, 
and then to see other methods and other causes take fire from it, 
until at last in one’s own corner of the world there is a general up 
draught of social life,—that is what gives a just and reasonable 
ground for humble and self-effacing joy. 

Thus the problem of charity falls into these distinct undertakings, 

the removal of the residuum which will not burn, and the kin- 
dling of the material which wants to burn, the negative and the 
positive developing of the up-draught. But, finally, it is to be 


remembered that this whole twofold process rests in the mind of 
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each charity worker on one further principle, which gives to al! 


such service its inspiration and strength. It is the /fa/¢/ that th 


up-draught thus quickened is a natural process, moving in the 
direction of the law of God. It is the faith, that is to say, in th 
improvability of man and the natural tendency of human life, as of 
a flame, to rise. ‘There is quite enough in every age that tempts 
people to despair of the movements of things in their community, 
their country, their time. There is quite enough in human nature 
to have encouraged the theological dogma of the inherent depravity 
and downward pull of the heart of man. Yet no man or woman 
can do wise social service who is dominated by a creed of distrust 
One must, first of all, be sure that the lift of life is not against nature, 
but that, in every opening of the way up, one is simply a labore: 
together with the purposes of God. One must approach the un 
fortunate or degraded, not in order to redeem them against thei 
will, but in order to reach that half-unconscious will which hes 
within their stifling circumstances, and to wake it to its vitality and 
power. How mightily-this faith in the latent good wrought its 
miracles once in Palestine! He who knew what was in man 
passed through the throng about him, and discerned in people a 
capacity for the higher life, of which they themselves had never 
dreamed. He looks straight through the armor of the Roman 
captain, and says, “I have not found so much faith,— no, not in 
Israel”; and the soldier, who had never suspected he was a man 
of faith, responds to the call which he had never meant to hear. 
Jesus looks, again, through the sin of the fallen woman, and says, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee”; and the woman, who believed her 
self to be on the way down, feels from that hour the up-draught of 
the Spirit. The very disciples of Jesus look on the man who be 
lieves himself hopelessly crippled and weak, and say to him, “ Rise 
up, and walk’”’; and the will of the lame man answers to the faith of 
Peter, and he leaps up, and enters with them by the Beautiful Gate. 
That is the faith which still saves the world, saving both those who 
work for others and those for whom they work,— the personal faith 
in the latent good, the assurance that a better world is intended 
by a living God, and that each least contribution to that bette! 
world is in line with the order of the universe. ‘ Man,”’ said the 
despondent Job, “is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” 
Let us find in the flame a nobler teaching. Man is born to aspire 
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ind mount and hope, as the sparks fly upward. Each slightest 
lame contributes to the up-draught of life. Each spark of service 
ights the larger fire, until at last, when many a spark flies up 
ird, as sparks were meant to fly, the disheartened word of Job is 
ipplanted by the greater word of the Christian apostle: “He 


maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a flame of fire.” 


PRACTICAL CHARITY AND JEWISH METHODS. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY LOUIS SELLING, 


DIRECTOR HEBREW RELIEF SOCIETY, DETROIT, MICH 


Ihe subject which I wish to discuss is twofold : 

First, how to prevent the need of charity; and, second, how to 
diminish the causes which augment the number of those who ask it. 
My experience has been that two causes are paramount in bringing 
about poverty. If we can wipe out these two causes, it will dimin- 
ish poverty. To give a proof for the above statement, let us com 
pare the Jewish people in this country, those born in countries 
where the government does not foster liberal education, and those 
born in countries where education is universal and compulsory by 
law. ‘The former countries furnish 85 per cent. of the unfortunates 
‘pon our lists, while the latter furnish but 15 per cent. ‘The statis- 
tics of every Jewish, as well as Christian, relief society will show a 
like condition. 

In order to diminish the number in the future of those seeking 
charity, we compel, under our rules, every child of school age to 
ittend the public schools before we allow their families any assist 
ince from our charity funds; and experience has taught us that this 
clement is growing up to be a better class of men and citizens. 

Were these despotic countries to-day to stop sending in their 
paupers and ignorant people, we could dissolve our charity organiza 
tions inside of ten years. Our aim should not be so much how to 


administer charity as to make charity more and more unnecessary. 


In Detroit, when application for relief is made, a committee of two 
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is appointed to immediately visit the family in distress and, in case 
it deems necessary, to at once furnish money or groceries to a lim 
ited amount, and then report the case at the next regular meeting 
for disposition. ‘This committee is also empowered to see that those 
in want are not imposed upon by cruel and heartless landlords. 
Usually, the committee manages to have exorbitant rents reduced; 
and, in consideration of the owners’ putting the rooms and habita 
tion in a clean and healthy condition, the organization promises to 
pay the rent monthly. As a rule, there is a reduction of at leas: 
25 per cent. in the rent charged these poor tenants. 

We also discourage sending our poor to some other community 
and, at the same time, we object to other cities sending their poor to 
us. Some charity organizations think they perform a shrewd action 
by sending their poor to other cities. ‘“ Let each city take care of its 
own poor,” 


is our maxim; and we can then distinguish the worthy 
from the unworthy, we shall not so easily be imposed upon, and 
charity will be dispensed where charity does the most good. 

The second cause which aggravates and promotes poverty is in 


temperance. While the Jew is not, as a rule, subject to that deplor 
able vice, nevertheless we suffer through its curse likewise. To 
decrease drunkenness, there is one avenue still open. <A great man 
methods have been tried and tested, but one in particular I wish to 
recommend ; and that is to inculcate the principle in operation in 
Germany,—to stop the treating system. This liberal system of treat- 
ing one another produces in the young man the thirst for intoxi 
cants,— a habit which in later years he cannot easily shake off. In 
Germany, where it is not customary for a man to propose to pay for 
a drink for another, one will see a small number of drunkards. If 
we, in our country, should adopt this same rule, and then enforce 
by law, drunkenness would gradually diminish, and at the same rate 
misery, poverty, and want would disappear. 

The Massachusetts statistics of labor show that, of 3,230 cases of 
poverty or pauperism investigated, nearly one-half of them are trace 
able to the use, or rather the abuse, of liquor. We must therefore 
conclude that, if we root out intemperance, pauperism will decrease. 
True, there are other causes for poverty, such as evil society and un 
happy surroundings ; but remove the first two causes, ignorance and 
intemperance, and you will greatly diminish the number of paupers. 
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THE CHURCH’S DUTY TO THE POOR. 


EXTRACTS FROM PAPER BY H. B. SMALL, OF THE TORONTO 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


The gulf between rich and poor, which modern society unfortu- 
nately seems to widen, can be bridged only by the personal sacrifice 
of individuals in performing personal service to fellow-creatures. In 
this connection I would say, with all due respect for the clergy, that 
a lay visitor can more readily gain the confidence of the poor than 
a clerical visitor. I look upon the lay visitor as the church's right 
hand in cases of distress, and such a medium can thus perhaps best 
suggest to the church itself how relief can properly be afforded. 

The first thing to be guarded against is not to pauperize the 
poor. If once the recipient gets the idea that he is an object of 
charity, and as such has to be supported by alms, he loses his self- 
respect, his self-dependence, and becomes in every sense a pauper ; 
and, when such self-respect is once lost, it rarely is recovered. ‘The 
main object to be impressed is that aid is simply offered as a means 
ot temporary relief, just as one friend would help another in daily 
life, when so required, and that the church fund for relief is mainly 
with that object in view. 

Fortunately, in Canada, with, I think, the exception of Halifax, 
we have no poorhouse system, neither have we, as our American 
neighbors have, poor-masters. On the other hand, this country has 
not yet the class representing what is known in England as the 
squire of the parish, whose household feeds many hungry mouths ; 
but we have many well-disposed, benevolent citizens, ready to relieve 
urgent cases of distress which can be vouched for by a responsible 


party. Relief of this nature, however, is outside the pale of the 


church; but, when the church is cognizant of it, the fact partially 
relieves the church funds. 


Granted that the church’s duty to the poor is to relieve distress, 
the question comes how this can best be done. An employment 
bureau might be formed in connection with every church which has 
any poor attached to it, and it would not fail to work well in the 
long run for the object in view. 


In medieval times, when the religious orders represented only 
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one church, charity was an easy matter to dispense; but, when that 
church became split into the various factions and the numberless 
divisions of to-day, its power in this respect ceased, and the work 
then fell into municipal channels. The city has become the execu- 
tor of the church for three-fourths of the work which the church was 
instituted to accomplish, and what was heretofore regarded as dis- 
tinctly Christian work is often handed over to men who have not 
the slightest trace of Christian principle. The moral influence of 
the church is withdrawn; and the care of the poor, together with 
finding employment for them,—a duty formerly discharged by the 
church,—is handed over to bodies over which it has no influence. 
For the partial employment of women who can sew, I would venture 
to suggest, though I shall probably by so doing draw down on my- 
self the wrath of the ladies, that in the sewing circles of the various 
churches the church women who from time to time meet for the 
making up of garments should not themselves do the work, but 
should engage the services of poor and unemployed seamstresses 
under their own personal observation. Neither should any of the 
sewing circles, as | understand has been done, take in for the pur- 
pose of swelling their funds work which properly belongs to seam- 
stresses depending on the needle for a living, the funds in the cases 
not infrequently being given to church purposes other than the poor 
fund. Let the church women take as many orders as they can get, 
but give the work itself to those in need of it, and so assist the 
employment movement. 
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THE DRINK EVIL. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY HENRY N. RAYMOND, 


GENERAL SECRETARY BETHEL ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


| have before me brief statistics, limited to a single city, which 
show as clearly as figures can the criminal and pauper-making effect 
of the drink evil. ‘The annual report of the Cleveland police depart- 
ment for 1896 states that 13,491 arrests were made during the year, 
and that of this number 6,118 were for intoxication. This in a city 
with a population estimated at from 325,000 to 350,000. The 
director of the charities and correction department of the city gov- 
ernment in his annual report gives drunkenness as the cause of most 
of the imprisonments. 

There were committed to the Cleveland workhouse last year 3,348 
persons. 1,915 of them were sent there because of excessive drink- 
ing. 3,229 acknowledged that at times they drank to excess. 

There are some other items in the report which are of interest. 
For instance, one prisoner is reported as serving his sixty-ninth 
sentence. In all that number of prisoners there were only 263 
females. The recommendation of the director and the superintendent 
that a hundred additional cells be constructed at once shows that 
drunkenness and crime are not decreasing in our locality. 

From the annual report of the Ohio State Liquor League, in con- 
vention at Toledo last September, I gather the following: ‘ There 
are in round numbers 1,go0o saloons or drinking-places in Cleveland, 
or t drinking-place for every 159 persons.” If the estimate had 
left out of the calculation the number of women and children, and 
had been limited to the number who vote at our elections, the num- 
ber for each saloon would be greatly reduced. 

I am told that in Toronto, a city that supports 210 places of 
worship, there are only 150 drinking-places, and this includes all of 
the hotels; also, that such restrictions are in force as to greatly 
lessen the bad effects of the drink evil. 

The powerful influence of the liquor league is seen in the work 
of its State organizations. In every State where there is liquor 
legislation antagonistic to its interest, there you will find a State 
organization watchful of the legislatures, and ready through its 
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officials and agents to oppose every bill offered that in any way seeks 
to restrain, limit, or abolish the liquor traffic. ‘The most experienced 
and able attorneys that money can retain or enlist to oppose anti 


liquor legislation are secured by the members of the league. The 
venal legislator is labored with in many ways, and often successfully. 

I have not before me statistics showing the amount of capital 
which is invested in the business, but I have here an estimate of the 
amount expended in the drinking-places of Cleveland which was 
made by a temperance organization. Counting 313 working days as 
the time when the saloons are open and at work, and estimating the 
average daily receipts of each saloon to be $15, we have for the 
1,900 saloons of the city a sum total of $8,920,500 as the receipts 
for the year. ‘This estimate of $15 as the daily average of each 
one may be regarded as too high; but, even if we estimate $7.50 
as the daily average, cutting the foregoing figures right in two, 
we still have $4,460,250 as the sum total for the year’s sales. 

It is claimed by temperance workers that the annual outgo neces- 
sary to do the work of the philanthropic organization of our city the 
past year was not far from $200,000, and this they claim is largely 
due to the drink evil. A Cleveland city official recently said that 
more than one-half of the police force employed, and the annual 
amount expended in maintaining the force ($347,730), was due to 
the same cause. It is also estimated that over three-fourths of the 
expenditure for the city relief work was absolutely due to it. The 
Cleveland city infirmary plant alone for the indoor work of relic! 
cost $742,000, and the entire outgo for in and out door relief the 
last year was $138,500. ‘The number of applicants cared for was 
13,902. Of this number 3,582 were heads of families. 

Professor Pellman, of Bonn University, Germany, has for years 
made a study of drunkenness, and, when possible, has traced the 
habit back through many generations. He has tabulated biographies 
of hundreds of descendants from some original drunkard. To 
illustrate, a German woman died at the age of sixty, the last forty 
years of her life a drunkard, a thief,and a tramp. Her descend- 
ants numbered 834, of whom 709 have been traced by him in the 
local records from birth to death. He found that of this number 
106 were born out of wedlock. There were 142 who were beggars, 
and 64 more who lived from charity. Of the women, 181 lived dis- 
reputable lives; and 76 members of the family were convicts. Of 
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these, 7 were sentenced for murder. The remainder were 
or less addicted to drink. 


more 


A specialist stated in a recent temperance publication the result of 
his investigations. He showed that in 12 families which had 
been cursed by generations of drunkenness there were 57 chil- 
dren. His report concerning 45 of the 57 children is as fol- 
lows: 25 died in early infancy. Of the remaining 20 that lived, 
5 were idiots, 5 were epileptics, and the remaining 15 were either 
dwarfed in stature, in some way deformed, or were 
sufferers from inherited disease. 


continual 


With such an array of facts and figures, showing in one way or 
another the pernicious effects of the drink evil, I think it is time for 
us to consider what, if any,.are the efforts to hold in check the evil 
by the single or united efforts of persons and organizations in 
different lines of benevolent work. 

The day nursery and kindergarten workers show that oftener than 
otherwise working women come to poverty and the necessity of 
hard and daily work for the support of themselves and children 
through the desertion or drunkenness of their husbands. 

Concerning settlement work and its efforts in this direction, Rev. 
H. C. Haydn, of Cleveland, writes: “We have no plans as to the 
liquor traffic, except to study the neighborhood, try to change public 
sentiment, and work upon childhood and the home. It is easy to 
trace the connection of criminal poverty with this business. — Better- 
ing the homes of the poor and their environments will help child- 
hood and the family to better health, contentment, and less craving 
for drink. But we make no head against the liquor traffic, as such, 
any of us; and we down the drink evil only in the individual that 
‘downs’ it. In the present state of politics, what hope is there? 
We and all settlement workers are on the slow principle of leaven- 
ing the locality, and bringing in a better sentiment. ”’ 

To all who are desirous of studying the legislative aspect of the 
liquor problem, I commend “ The Liquor Problem,”’ the report of 
the Committee of Fifty on that subject, a duodecimo volume of 
something over 300 pages, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of 


Boston and New York. ‘The results of investigations that required 
over a year of hard work are given in this book. 

The Law and Order League and the Ohio Anti-saloon League are 
two prominent organizations in Ohio that are trying to solve the 
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liquor problem by purifying the politics of the State and amending 
some of its liquor legislation. Superintendent Russell of the latte: 
organization emphasizes the fact that his league does not hire law- 
yers nor detectives, nor try cases in court in the prosecution of the 
law-breaker. ‘Our State Board,” he adds, “is a unit in approval of 
the opinion of Rev. Dr. Gladden, to the effect that it is preposte: 
ous that the people of a municipality should take up directly the 
enforcement of law when there is a legal method of keeping the 
public peace, and there are sworn officers to do this very thing. 

“The province of our league,” he adds, “is simply to stir up a 
public demand, which will compel the public officers to fulfil thei) 
obligations, to stand by them when they do their duty, and, when 
they fail in this respect, to endeavor at the next municipal election to 
elect those who will... . We believe that, where public sentiment can 
not through such ways of work be brought to a pitch where officers 
will dare to do their duty, failure will also follow under the law and 
order plan.... Attempts to usurp the functions and perform th 
duties of the municipal and county officers end in failure.” 

The enactment of the cumulative sentence law in Ohio was a 
good piece of legislation, but up to date for lack of enforcement has 
been useless to organized charity in its work among the poor. My) 
Akers, however, who is the present director of the city board of 
charities and correction, gives assurance that he will at once tak 
measures to have the law enforced in its present form. A few years 
ago, when a member of the workhouse board of management, he saw 
the necessity of such a law, and since then has been a persistent 
advocate for the drafting and passage of one. He writes to me, in 
substance, as follows, concerning his reasons for the law’s enforce 
ment. The chronic drunkard will try, as he has never tried before, 
to cease his drinking, through a wholesome fear of the longer sen 
tences that will now be given. The workhouse, when compelled to 
turn over part of the prisoner’s earnings to the distressed family, 
will not be losers thereby, because the prisoner during his long con 
finement becomes a more skilful workman at brush-making. He 
will spoil less material, and will make more and better brushes 
It will also be much better for the family, less pauperizing, and there 
will be less likelihood that they will suffer for the man’s wrong-doing. 


IX. 


@Outdoor liclicf. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF IN’ CANADA. 
BY AGNES MAULE MACHAR, 


In Canada, as throughout the British Empire, we have been 
congratulating ourselves on the wonderful advance, material and 
mental, which the world has enjoyed during the last sixty years. 
Yet, with all our scientific and industrial progress, one spectre still 
haunts us that no scientific conjuring has been able to lay. Lazarus 
still sits at the gate of Dives, even amid the pomp and splendor of 
our Queen’s Jubilee. 

Baffling as the problem has proved itself, it behooves us to face it 
as best we can. ‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” It is 
just consideration — fair, sympathetic, brotherly consideration — that 
is to-day most urgently needed. It is easy to bestow a hasty alms to 
relieve distress (or our own pain in contemplating it), It is not 
difficult, for some, to accept ready-made theories which would forbid, 
as “‘ pauperizing,” the exercise of even true and intelligent charity, 
and which, vaguely and superficially caught up, supply a convenient 
excuse to the selfish and the illiberal. It is not so easy, though 
more needful, to analyze and discriminate; to meet differing needs 
by differing methods ; to watch opposite evils ; and to devise the best 
way out of the dilemma that confronts us. There is at present so 
strong a reaction from the old habit of mere almsgiving, derived 


from a simpler past, that the social pendulum is in danger of swing- 


ing to the opposite extreme, so as to risk ignoring the true charity 
which, like mercy, “blesses him that gives and him that takes.”’ 
But not all the political economy in the world can absolve us from 
the duty of “hearing the needy when he cries” and “dealing out 
our bread to the hungry,” if that be the only thing we can do for 
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him. In a world where the children of one Father are made, as it 
would seem, purposely dependent upon each other for so many 
things, material help, given and taken in the spirit of true brother- 
hood, the spirit of Christ, should not necessarily be pauperizing to 
the receiver. If it seems to be so, it is because the receiver has been 
pauperized already. If the truth of our human brotherhood were 
fully realized, neither misfortune nor its resulting dependence could 
be regarded as degrading, whether in the case of the invalid of the 
home or of the destitute of the great family. 

But the complexity of life often prevents the giver and the 
receiver of help from coming into that personal contact which pro 
motes real sympathy. And the bestowal of alms, in the grudging 
and often contemptuous spirit in which a bone is thrown to a dog, 
is apt to have a degrading influence, though the fault may lie more 
with the giver than with the receiver. The old patriarchal rela- 
tions of rich and poor have passed away forever, together with more 
primitive times; and we now deal with poverty more or less me- 
chanically, through the medium of some sort of machinery. We 
regard the poor rather in the mass than as individuals. Since we 
cannot bring back the old simple plan of individual helping individ- 
ual,— by far the best plan, if wisely pursued,— it is needful that we 
should give the more careful consideration to the causes and 
remedies of that perplexing mass of poverty which is, to so great 
an extent, the result of scarcity of work, but also too often of shift 
lessness, improvidence, laziness, and intemperance. 

How are we to deal with it, so that, while we relieve, as we surely 
must, the bitter stress of cold and hunger, we may at the same time 
raise, not depress, in the social scale, the objects of our care? 

We sometimes hear it gravely maintained by those who should 
be able to take a wider view that only the “deserving” poor 
should be helped at all. Now, aside from the consideration that 
the most “undeserving’’ often have young and helpless families, 
whom we cannot leave to perish, they would have to be very unde 
serving to be worthy of capital punishment by starvation. More- 
over, if modern scientific investigation teaches us anything, in this 
connection, it is that we must judge others relatively to the circum- 
stances of their lives,— their heredity and environment. For, while 
it follows from the divine Fatherhood and human brotherhood that 
all men are born with an equal birthright to the freedom of action 
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which belongs to rational beings, it is by no means true that all 
men are born equally free to follow the dictates of reason. Still less 
is it true that all are gifted with equal mental and physical powers 
or even with equal powers of discerning between right and wrong. 
More than this, evolutionary science teaches us that all living beings 
are subject to a law of degeneration or reversion to a more primi- 
tive type, when the influences are withdrawn which guided their 
ascent in the scale of life. In civilized communities it is not 
uncommon to find whole families thus lapsed into semi-barbarism. 
But among our poor, especially among those who have come to us 
from the Old World, we have many families of more or less degener- 
ate stock. ‘The degrading influence of their environment for 
venerations has sent them into the world with weakened physiques, 
enfeebled minds, relaxed energies; and they are, in consequence, of 
an inferior moral type. Such unfortunates can no more help these 
characteristics than they can help the color of their eyes or hair. 
Shiftlessness, improvidence, lack of energy, tendency to dependence, 
even a craving for drink, are as certainly the result of their deteri- 
orated constitutions as the energies, the foresight, the independence 
on which we are too apt to plume ourselves, are our heritage from 


ancestors moulded under widely different circumstances. When we 


idd to such constitutional tendencies the influence of insanitary 


surroundings, precarious employment, seasons of semi-starvation, 
and too generally badly prepared food, we have to deal with an 
ever-increasing number of families already pauperized by nature, 
whose members, nevertheless, claim our earnest sympathy and up- 
lifting aid. Shall we dare to stigmatize these degenerates as 
unworthy, when they are simply what heredity, environment, and 
our social system have made them? 

In Canada much of the pauperism scattered throughout our com- 
munities arises from the influx of degenerate English emigrants. 
The extremes of heat and cold to which they are here subjected, 
ind the extent to which they are usually obliged to depend upon 
charity from the time of their arrival, strengthen their natural 
tendency to pauperism. Add to this prolific source of poverty two 
others: (1) the tide of commercial depression which has overflowed 
this continent, paralyzing many industries and driving hundreds of 
men from the ranks of skilled into those of unskilled labor; and (2) 


what must be reckoned a permanent factor in our national life, the 
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inclemency of our winters, which almost entirely arrests outdoor 


work, and during several months of every year reduces the ordinary 


laborer to compulsory idleness, and those the very months in 
which nourishing food and fuel, expensive necessaries of life, are 
most imperatively needed. Of course, it is easy, with the cheerful 
readiness we usually display in settling our neighbor’s affairs, to 
say that John Smith should have saved enough from his summer’s 
pay to tide him over the winter. Possibly he might have done so 
if, in the first place, he had had steady work all summer; and if, 
in the second, he and Mrs. Smith had been models of economy and 
good management. 

We have in Canada no official system of outdoor relief and very 
little paid agency. Hitherto we have dealt with the problem of 
poverty provisionally, contenting ourselves with tiding over the 
necessities of the hour. Each city and town has adopted whatever 
means of relieving distress has seemed most practicable under local 
conditions. In some places relief is granted mainly from civic 
funds, but dispensed by voluntary agents; in some, a distributing 
agent is paid by the municipality, while the funds dispensed are 
supplied by individual generosity; in some, municipal funds are 
distributed by a paid official; while, in others, the funds devoted to 
poor relief are voluntarily contributed, with small occasional aid 
from civic sources, and the distributors are volunteers. 

In Toronto, the Queen City of the West, where many benevolent 
institutions are maintained with exceptional generosity, a low esti- 
mate of the public and private expenditure for relief (chiefly private) 
is $300,000. That this amount is insufficient to meet the actual 
needs of the situation is shown by the sad fact that recently there 
were in Toronto jail twenty-eight old people shut up with felons 
for no crime but destitution and helpless age. About $17,000 was 
granted by the city council last year for outdoor relief, which was 
distributed chiefly by the managing board of the House of Industry, 
composed of leading gentlemen, by whom the entire city is divided 
into districts visited by unpaid male agents, who investigate the 
needs of applicants ; and all able-bodied men, as a condition of receiv- 
ing aid, are assigned a certain amount of wood-cutting or stone- 
breaking. There is, besides, the Toronto Relief Society, managed 
by ladies, who within a more limited sphere administer relief in case 
ef need, and, with no small devotion, maintain an industrial depart- 
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ment for women, giving out needlework, for which a fair rate of 
remuneration is paid, and which is afterward sold,—— with some diffi- 
culty, owing to the competition of cheap goods in city shops. <A 
relief officer is paid by the city; but he simply receives applications, 
and sends the applicants to the proper quarters for relief. It is 


estimated that during last year more than eight thousand persons 


received aid, the proportion amounting to about one in every twenty- 


two of the population, which is nearly double the corresponding pro- 
portion in London, England. ‘There are also the usual national and 
church relief societies. Complaint is made, as a matter of course, of 
“overlapping.”” On the other hand, it is maintained, by some of 
those who look into the matter in detail, that this “ overlapping” 
amounts only to the supplementing by one society the insufficient 
aid given by others,— especially in cases where families are large. 
There are also complaints that the same families are helped year 
after year. This is a universal complaint, but nothing else can be 
expected under present conditions. 

In Montreal the city maintains a relief department in connection 
with the House of Industry and Refuge, whose board of manage- 
ment, an influential committee of gentlemen, includes representatives 
of the various national societies, who administer relief derived from 
private generosity, after due investigation, but without any labor test. 
There, too, an industrial work similar to that in Toronto is carried 
on by a committee of ladies, who furnish employment to about two 
hundred poor women, and encounter the same difficulties in dispos- 
ing of the articles made. 

In Halifax, outdoor relief is administered by a city official ; but the 
fund is supplied by voluntary subscription,— voluntary in the fullest 
sense, since it is unsolicited. As in Toronto, recipients of relief, if 
able-bodied, are expected to do a certain amount of work in return 
for the aid given. 

In St. John, N.B., a very large almshouse receives a considerable 
proportion of the needy, who are employed in the work of the institu- 
tion. Outdoor relief is given, when needed, from public funds, by 
the Almshouse Commission after strict investigation. 

The prosperous city of Hamilton annually votes $6,000 for out- 
door relief, and pays an official to administer the same. Last year 
the amount was insufficient to meet the existing need; and a special 
collection was made in the city by a benevolent association of ladies, 
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in order to supplement it. ‘The arrangement is not satisfactory, since 
the task of investigating applications is more than one man can 
accomplish. 

In London, Ontario, the city grants relief in certain cases; and the 
Women’s Christian Association also collects and distributes volun- 
tary contributions. In St. Thomas and Belleville the municipal 
council grants annually a considerable sum for outdoor relief, the 
administration of which is intrusted to a committee of benevolent 
ladies. In Brookville, relief by the town is administered by a munic- 
ipal committee. 

In the city of Kingston the funds for outdoor relief are raised 
almost entirely by voluntary contribution and are dispensed by 
unpaid agencies. The St. Vincent de Paul Society cares for the 
Roman Catholic poor; and the City Poor Relief Association, man 
aged by ladies, for the rest of the city poor. These ladies not only 
collect funds and visit the homes of applicants, but they attend in 
turn daily at their committee-rooms to receive applications for aid, 
which are then investigated. In order to prevent imposition, the 
committee includes representatives from church and other benevolent 
agencies ; and, in the face of great discouragement, it maintains a 
small industrial department for giving work to poor women. Fo! 
two or three years past a small grant of $200 has been made by the 
municipality, which is divided between the two sociéties. 

In the small town of Gananoque, near Kingston, the town council 
appoints one man to look after the few cases of need ; and it supplies 
him with the necessary funds. This is the plan generally adopted 
by small towns and townships, where the demand for relief is onl) 


occasional, and where there is neither scope nor material for a 
special organization. 
In our capital city, Ottawa, an official is paid a small salary by the 


city council. All applications for relief are referred by him to some 
one of the generous church societies, which care for nearly all cases 
of destitution. In exceptional cases he has permission to give what 
is required from the public funds. He also acts as supervisor of the 
potato-patch or garden-plot system, which, though it has been tried 
in other places, has been more satisfactorily worked out in Ottawa 
than elsewhere in Canada, possibly because of the special facilities 
offered, and also because of the earnestness with which it has been 
prosecuted. For an expenditure of about $100 a return was secured 
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of produce worth $700. Apparently, this plan only needs to be taken 
up with sufficient energy, in order to succeed under certain condi 
tions; but it must be always somewhat uncertain and limited in its 
scope. 

These representative examples sufficiently illustrate the diversity 
which prevails in methods of outdoor relief in Canada. There have 
not been lacking demands for a national system, which should at 
least possess the advantages of unity and of equalization of pressure 
of a burden which now weighs heavily on the benevolently disposed. 
Yet many thoughtful Canadians would deprecate the adoption of 
anything resembling the English poor-law system, which has pro- 
duced, as we believe, so rank a crop of pauperism. For the touch 
of the State in administering charity is cold and lifeless. It is de- 
void of sympathy, which must be an element in any real uplifting 
force. Might not the State intervene in a far better way? ‘To give 
work to the needy is a truer mode of helping him than mere alms- 
giving. But, although the lack of work is one of the chief causes 
of poverty, how is work to be provided for the relief of the unem- 
ployed? For charitable societies to attempt to solve this problem 
is like trying to make bricks not only without straw, but without 
clay. Municipalities, as a rule, will not face the question, for it 
means extra taxation, always unpopular with the tax-payers; and, 
even if they were willing to open public works for the purpose of 
helping the destitute, our severe winters would be a serious obstacle 
to success. Nor can business men be expected to form syndicates 
to devise work on principles of pure philanthropy. Yet, if we are 
wise, we shall try to find some means of stemming in time the grow- 
ing tide of pauperism. 


[ believe that only the State can do it by establishing not centres 


of relief, but centres of employment. I ventured last winter to sug- 


gest, as a national jubilee scheme, the provision of government 
technical schools for training boys in handicrafts, little, if at all, 
practised in Canada, which might in time relieve the congestion in 
both skilled and unskilled labor; and that, in connection with such 
schools, bureaus of employment should be instituted where the un- 
employed might find work; and that those showing some aptitude 
for such handicrafts might receive instruction which might after- 
ward be turned to good account. Since this suggestion was made, 
an article has appeared in an English periodical recounting the re- 
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markable results growing from the encouragement of similar indus- 
tries in Europe, where they were instituted as a cure for agricult 
ural as well as commercial depression. Since we suffer from both 


these forms of depression, we might profitably study a remedy 


which has proved so efficacious for both. In Germany it has been 
tried with signal success. The little State of Wiirtemberg, for in- 
stance, was until recently purely agricultural, impoverished by over- 
cultivation, and its condition was deplorable. Since the develop- 
ment of these village industries, there is not a pauper in the whole 
kingdom. One industry is linen weaving, which is successfully car 
ried on by hand looms, notwithstanding the competition of machin- 
ery, by a rural population engaged part of the time in agriculture. 
In Switzerland we all know how the industry of wood-carving, in- 
troduced during the present century, has increased the prosperity of 
the Swiss peasants. In Italy, Hungary, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
the Tyrol, and even in Russia, such industries prosper. In the 
province of Moscow alone, forty-three different categories of village 
industries have been estabiished. In certain congested districts of 
Bohemia the adoption of such industries in 1874 has resulted in 
transforming a poverty-stricken population into a prosperous one. 
Among the industries which have so materially relieved the pressure 
of poverty are leather stamping and embossing, glass engraving, 
cutlery, decorative work in iron, brass, and other metals, toy-mak 
ing, ribbon weaving, button-making, wire and wicker work, hand 
loom wool weaving, the manufacture of all kinds of small iron and 
tinware, wood-turning, straw-work making, varnished and cardboard 
ware, porcelain painting, embroidery, and artificial flower making 
These industries are greatly helped by the formation of village 
banks, which supply the small capital needed, and, being co-opera- 
tive, the profits go to the people ; and also by the establishment of 
technical as well as agricultural schools, which enable the rural! 
youth to carry on their farm work with more intelligence and su 
cess. In the technical schools of Bavaria, boys are taught wood 
carving, pottery and basket making; girls, plain needlework, dress 
making, drawing, and book-keeping. If manual training is made a 
regular department of our public-school work, as it should be, in 
order to fit the larger part of our population for their life-work, this 
will form an excellent foundation for technical school work, in ad- 
dition to its proved usefulness in training pupils in neatness and 
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accuracy, as well as in the important habits of diligence, love of 
order, patience, perseverance, and in that love of construction which, 
by inculcating respect for the work of men’s hands, teaches at the 
same time the much-needed lesson of contempt for wanton destruc- 
tion, and promotes a state of mind opposed to that of shiftless in 
dolence. 

A State system which should undertake thus to meet the need for 
relief by providing work for the needy could also take within its 
beneficial scope the perplexing question of the tramp. It is an 
anomaly in our Christian civilization that we have been able, on 
this continent, hitherto to do so little with and for this waste prod 
uct of modern social forces,—a class of unfortunates whom we 
sweepingly mass together under an odious designation that seem 
ingly excludes them from human sympathy, and leads us to treat 
them much as Orientals do their pariah dogs. Yet, while we send 
missionaries to India and Africa, and have some regard even for 
the “heathen Chinee,” at least so long as he stays at home, it is 
surely worth our while to make an effort to rehabilitate these men 
of our own race, whom by our careless neglect we are brutalizing 
into desperadoes. Many of them have been driven into their pres 
ent position by the stress of adverse circumstances, which have de- 
prived them of a regular occupation, and forced them to roam from 
place to place, because there is literally no rest for the sole of 
their foot. ‘The man without a local habitation is perpetually com 
pelled to “move on.” No one wants him anywhere. City author- 
ities are afraid to make for him the provision which common hu- 
manity dictates, lest they should become unpopular, as the result 
of “encouraging tramps.’ And so, no matter how foot-sore and 
weary, he must keep moving on like a modern Wandering Jew, till, 
perhaps, his miseries are ended forever by a hasty leap from a train 
on which he was stealing a ride or in the ashes of a barn which has 
served him for a temporary shelter. Driven from the cities, he be- 
comes a terror to the isolated country folk, to unprotected women 
in lonely places ; and thus, by our culpable neglect, we really keep in 
circulation an army of incipient highwaymen, desperate because 
destitute, and who feel that every man’s hand is against them. It 


is time that this question was faced and dealt with for some purpose 
by the United States and Canada acting together; for, with such a 
long conterminous frontier, it cannot be effectually dealt with by 
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either alone. ‘The yearly loss of property caused by fire through 
the carelessness of tramps, not to mention the tragedies which from 
time to time startle us from our apathy, ought to convince our leg 
islators that it is worth while to incur considerable expense in put 
ting an end to this evil. Why should not the ordinary municipa! 
police laws be made applicable to the entire country, so that des 
titute vagrants may everywhere be arrested in their vagrant career, 
those who will work provided with work in an institution until work 
can be procured for them elsewhere, and those who will not work 
sent to jail or to a house of correction, and there compelled to 
work? ‘The tramp who is a vagrant through misfortune should b« 
treated with the same humanity usually shown to other destitute 
persons; for, while the man who will not work should not eat, the 
man who cannot find work must not be left to perish by the way. 
Such labor bureaus as have been suggested might set the hopeful 
tramp to work with other unemployed men, and so not only save 
him as a citizen, but, by teaching him a new handicraft, put him in 
the way of earning a surer livelihood than before. By this means 
we might redeem our waste humanity from becoming a propagato! 
of social weeds and thorns, and rid the country of a growing incubus 
and charitable people of the painful dilemma between the certainty 
of positive inhumanity and the risk of encouraging idleness and 
vice. Even the degenerate tramp should be judiciously cared for, 
and, when it is possible, guided into a better way. 


In conclusion, I venture to offer some practical suggestions which 
should certainly help us in Canada to deal with the problems be 
fore us: - 


1. That an effort be made to organize in every city and town a 
committee of thoughtful, public-spirited men and women for the pur 
pose, not of actively relieving the destitute, but simply of giving 
careful consideration to the most practicable methods of finding work 
instead of alms for the unemployed. These might be designated 
“Friends of the Poor,” or by any other name expressive of thei 
aim, 

2. That such committee, after ascertaining what sort of work is 
most practical in their several localities, should report to a con 
ference at some central place, from which suggestions might be for- 
warded to our governments in regard to the formation of labor 
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bureaus and technical schools, should their establishment be found 
advisable. 

3. That a strong representation be sent from this Conference 

the American and Canadian governments respectively, asking 
that some united and effectual method be adopted for the suppres 
sion of the tramp evil, and the conversion of tramps, if possible, into 
respectable and industrious citizens. 

If, by any such means, we can somewhat lighten the ever-increas 
ing burden which poverty imposes upon the community, and add to 
the number of useful and self-respecting citizens instead of swelling 
the ranks of a pauperized and degraded class, we shall do the coun- 


try one of the greatest services in our power to bestow. 


OBSERVATIONS ON OFFICIAL OUTDOOR 
POOR RELIEF 


BY ERNEST BICKNELL, 


SECRETARY BOARD OF STATI HARITIHI INDIANA 


Che legislature of Indiana in 1895 enacted a law requiring that all 
official outdoor relief given in the State should be reported quarterly 
to the Board of State Charities. ‘The reports to the board show the 
name, age, sex, and nationality of every person to whom relief is 
given, the date, the kind of help given, and its value or cost. 

The board now has a record of the operation of this law for one 
full year. Some of the facts and comparisons drawn from the mass 
of statistics gathered may be of general interest, since the conditions 
and influences prevailing in Indiana are in the main common to all 
States and communities. Indiana had a population, according to the 
United States Census of 1890, of 2,192,404, approximately the same 


as that of Massachusetts or Michigan. ‘lhe following statistics, for 


the year ending Aug. 31, 1896, have been compiled from quarterly 


reports from more than one thousand township overseers of the poor. 


Relief given by organized charities in the cities is not included. 
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Number of persons aided during the year 


71,414 
males aided during the year 


34,815 
36,499 
times aid was given during the year . . . . - 159,670 
children sixteen years and under . 


females aided during the year . 


33,983 

aa 27,847 
persons sixty-one and over. . . ...... 6,697 
families aided . 


persons sixteen to sixty, inclusive 


er Se eee 
white persons aided 
colored persons aided 
Nationalities : 
American 
Irish 


German 
All other ee ae 
Principal reasons for giving relief : 


Lack of employment 

Sickness and burials 

Old age bos 2 

Widowhood and non- sagen 

Insanity or idiocy 

Blind, deaf, or crippled . 

Number given transportation . ‘ > 
Occupation of those aided (heads of families only ): 

Farmers . 

Housekeepers 

Skilled trades 


Clerks, agents, office caieijene 
Professions . 
Laborers 


Proportion of Total Population Aided.*— Probably the most signifi- 
cant fact contained in these statistics is that, in a total population 
of less than two and a quarter millions, over 71,000 persons re- 
ceived official outdoor relief during the year, or an average of 1 in 
every 31 of the entire population of the State. The natural inference 
would be that in Indiana the agricultural and mineral resources are 
poor or are in the hands of monopolies, and the standard of living 
among the masses of the people low; that extreme poverty is com- 
mon and wide-spread. The truth is, however, that the State is 
peculiarly rich in the amount and quality of its fertile soil, its 


* The census statistics referred to in this paper are for the year 1890, while the statistics of out- 
door relief relate to the year ending Aug. 31, 1896. The increase in population from 1890 to 1896 
would slightly modify some of the proportions and percentages here given, were it possible to deter- 
mine what that increase has been. 
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hardwood timber, its great beds of coal and stone, and its im- 
mense natural gas field. There is a notable absence of corpora- 
tions or individuals of great wealth, and the natural resources of 
the State are in no instance in the control of monopolies. There 
are no great cities with congested populations, to which we may look 
for general or extreme destitution. Building and loan associations 
have done for Indiana what savings-banks have done for Massachu- 
setts and other Eastern States. In 1896, 157,264 people were stock- 
holders in building and loan associations in the State; and the total 
amount of their investment was $38,095,147.70. These associations 
operate principally in towns, but have thousands of stockholders in 
the country districts. The number and value of mortgages is not 
excessive, transportation facilities are of the best, and markets for all 
manner of products are easily accessible. The average value of the 


taxable holdings for every voter is $2,050. With all these favor- 


able conditions existing, why has so large a proportion of the popu- 


lation received poor relief? Is it because of actual need, or is it the 
fault of the system of relief giving? 


Outdoor Relief to Children.— It is noteworthy that 47% per cent., 
or nearly one-half, of those who received aid from overseers of the 
poor during the year, were children sixteen years of age or 
under. We touch here upon one of the most obdurate and ex- 
asperating problems in the whole field of charity. What shall be 
done in the case of a family in which children are suffering from 
destitution because of the general worthlessness of their parents? 
Without the children the problem would be simple: the adults would 
be compelled to take care of themselves. How far are we justified 


in permitting children to lack comfortable food, clothing, and shelter, 


> 


when to assist them involves the assistance also of their improvident 
or vicious parents? It is plain that in the distribution of outdoor 
relief in Indiana scores of thousands of dollars have been expended 
to maintain homes in which children are educated into pauperism. 
These children would be vastly better cared for, were those homes 
broken up and the children placed in the care of thrifty and well-to- 
do families, where they would receive, free from public expense, such 
training as would make them industrious and self-reliant. ‘To solve 
the child problem would be practically to solve the problem of official 
outdoor relief. 


Assigned Reasons for Aid Given.— The statistics under considera- 
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tion show the reasons assigned by overseers of the poor for giy 
ing relief in 19,882 cases. ‘The reason for relief is shown in but 
19,882 cases, while 71,414 persons were given aid because an en 
tire family may be in destitution on account of a single cause. Fo 
instance, a man’s illness may be the reason for giving aid to an entire 
family. 

It will be noted that lack of employment was the reason for giving 
aid in but 1,962 cases, or 10 per cent. of the total number of as 
signed causes. The “ hard times” which have prevailed for several 
years past might reasonably have led to the expectation that the pe! 
centage of relief due to lack of employment would have been much 
greater than these reports indicate. ‘The natural inclination of appli 
cants for aid to justify their plea by the statement that they cannot 
procure employment, and the tendency of relieving officers to justify 
their expenditure by citing reasons which appeal to the common 
mind, give the assurance, on the other hand, that the number of 
persons rendered destitute by lack of employment has not been 
underestimated. 

In a very large proportion of the 3,035 cases in which transporta 
tion was given, a contribution was no doubt made to the tramp evil. 
It has long been the practice of township overseers of the poor in 
Indiana to ship away wandering mendicants, in order to be rid of the 
expense of supporting them, without regard to the actual place of 
residence of such persons or ‘the rights of other communities to which 
they are sent. ‘This is an admitted abuse, which has been the sub 
ject of much legislation; but in the Central and Western States the 
laws designed to regulate the transportation of those who have no 
legal settlement in the communities in which they become public 
charges are of such an imperfect character as to be of little value. 

Aid to the Foreign-born.— The statistics of nationality, as reported, 
are too far from complete to serve as a basis for any exact conclu 
sions. It may be broadly determined, however, from a careful ex- 
amination of the figures, that the ratio of foreign-born persons receiv 
ing aid to the total number of persons aided is little, if any, greate: 
than the ratio of foreign-born persons in the State to the entire popu- 
lation. 

Percentage of Colored Persons Aided.— According to the reports of 
the United States Census of 1890, 2 per cent. of the population 
of the State of Indiana was colored. The reports of official outdoor 
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relief show that 4.9 per cent. of those who received such relief were 
colored. 

Occupations of Those Aided.— The township overseers’ reports give 
the occupation of 14,592 persons aided. Reports of occupation refer 
only to heads of the families. ‘The statistics upon this point are not 
complete. The figures given nevertheless demonstrate that the man 
or woman without a skilled trade is the first to require public as- 
sistance. Of the 14,592 cases in which occupation is given, 9,173, 
or 63 per cent., are classed as “laborers.” On the other hand, 
the number of persons aided who had skilled trades was 1,961, or 


13 per cent. 

Amount of Relief as Related to Actual Needs.— As official outdoor 
relief is now administered in Indiana, the amount of relief given in 
any community is not an index to the amount of actual poverty or 
distress in that community. ‘To demonstrate this fact, it is only 
necessary to analyze the official reports. In a. certain county, 1 
person in every 13 of the population received aid from the town- 
ship overseers of the poor in the year to which these statistics refer. 
Adjoining (and similar in topography, soil, climate, and character of 
population) is another county, in which but 1 person in every 208 re- 
ceived official outdoor relief. Although local conditions may account 
for a slight excess in amount of relief given by one of these counties, 
itis idle to claim that so great a difference is justified by any condi- 
tions of actual distress in one or prosperity in the other. The re 
ports from which these statistics are drawn are honeycombed with 
inconsistencies hardly less striking than this. Great differences in 
the proportionate amount of relief given are to be found, not only 
between adjoining counties and between counties which, though not 
contiguous, are similar in almost every repect, but also between 
adjoining townships in most of the counties. ‘T'wo or three illustra- 
tions must here suffice. 

Take the group of wealthy, prosperous, and progressive counties 
in the west central portion of the State, composed of Tippecanoe, 


Montgomery, Boone, Clinton, and Carroll. The proportion of popu- 


lation receiving trustees’ relief in these counties during the year was, 
in Boone County, 1 in 38; Carroll, 1 in 32; Clinton, 1 in 22; Tip- 
pecanoe, 1 in 18; and Montgomery, 1 in 16. In Tippecanoe and 
Montgomery Counties the proportion receiving township assistance 


was more than twice as great as in Boone County and about twice 
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as great as in Carroll County. These counties compose a com 
pact body of fertile and highly cultivated land, with excellent trans- 
portation facilities, and with identically the same climate in every 
portion. 

Descend from counties to townships. The eight townships con- 
taining the largest eight cities in the State gave relief in proportion 
to the population as follows: the township containing the city of 
Lafayette gave official outdoor relief to 1 in 11 of its inhabitants: 
that containing the city of Richmond aided 1 in 24; that containing 
the city of Evansville aided 1 in 24; that containing the city of 
South Bend aided 1 in 25; that containing the city of Fort Wayne 
aided 1 in 26; that containing the city of Terre Haute aided 1 in 30; 
that containing the city of New Albany aided 1 in 35; that contain 
ing the city of Indianapolis aided 1 in 59. ‘The proportion of 
citizens aided in the city of Lafayette, which is one of the wealthiest 
cities according to population in the country, is more than five times 
as great as in the city of Indianapolis, and more than twice as great 
as in any of the other cities here mentioned. The city of Richmond, 
composed originally of a Quaker population, and still in many ways 
dominated by Quaker ideas of thrift and conservatism, has always 
been regarded, and undoubtedly is, one of the most prosperous and 
substantial cities in the State. Yet in Richmond 1 person in 
every 24 received official outdoor relief during the year. 

Clinton County is one of the best agricultural counties in Indiana. 
Its largest city has not more than 8,ooo population, and its soil is 
uniformly fertile and in a high state of cultivation. The population 
is largely of New England descent, and is thrifty and prosperous at 
all times. Clinton County contains fourteen townships. The pro- 
portion of population in each of these townships which received 
official outdoor relief in the year under consideration was respec- 
tively as follows: Centre township, 1 in 8; Washington, 1 in 32; 
Johnson, 1 in 35; Sugar Creek, 1 in 36; Ross, 1 in 39; Kirklin, 1 
in 43; Owen, 1 in 43; Forest, 1 ins52; Michigan, 1 in 57; Warren, 
1 in 63; Union, 1 in 122; Jackson, 1 in 141; Madison, 1 in 180; 
Perry, 1 in 182. Centre township, in which the proportion was 1 in 
8, contains the city of Frankfort, with a population of possibly 
8,000. No other town in the county contains more than one 
thousand population. The people of the different townships appeal 
to the overseers of the poor for relief as educated by previous over- 
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seers, and the overseers now in office respond to applications for aid 
according to their several dispositions. 

Throughout all the State the conditions are the same,— no uni- 
formity, little or no investigation, little attention to common business 
principles, and no sane, deliberate, and shrewd inquiry into the 
actual needs of applicants or into the best methods of supplying 
those needs. The result is what might be expected, 


a hodge- 
podge of loose business methods and official extravagance, in which 
the unfortunate and the impostor share alike, in which indepen- 
dence is broken down and pauperism and professional mendicancy 
are fostered, in which the suffering and distressed are humiliated by 
association with the fraudulent in the public mind, in which the 
exigencies of party politics and the demands of personal favoritism 
may be satisfied without detection, in which more than $500,000 is 
annually expended of hard-wrung taxes, and in which there is no 
inducement to properly discharge the duties of the position, and no 
reward for personal effort. In saying this, it is not meant to 
intimate that the township overseers of the poor are a dishonorable 
body of men. ‘They are good and bad, exactly as a thousand pri- 
vate citizens are good and bad. They work under laws loosely 
drawn and loosely interpreted. They succumb to customs which 
have prevailed among their predecessors for many years. They 
yield to pressure brought upon them by prominent members of their 
small constituencies. They are not paid a sufficient salary to justify 
them in giving to the duties of the office the time necessary for their 
proper discharge. They are burdened with a multitude of other 
duties, in addition to that of looking after the welfare of the poor. 
The criticism here made of their methods must be considered in 
connection with the numerous and serious disadvantages under 
which they labor. 

He who attacks an existing order usually gains but an impatient 
hearing, unless he is prepared to propose a remedy for the faults 
which he points out. Knowing this full well, I am compelled to 
confess my inability to propose a system of official outdoor poor 


relief which would meet the countless demands upon it. As society 


is at present organized, I doubt the wisdom of absolutely abolishing 
official outdoor relief, although that method of disposing of the entire 
matter appeals strongly to me. If a cask leak from a thousand small 
apertures, the waste cannot be controlled. If the waste be only from 
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the spigot, it may be quickly and easily regulated. Under the pres- 
ent system of official outdoor relief in Indiana the public funds are 
wasting through a thousand channels. Would it be possible, by 
placing the administration of official outdoor relief in the hands of a 
few trained officers, so to regulate expenditures as to insure the 
benefits desired and at the same time to prevent waste and the fos- 
tering of mendicancy ? 


POOR LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES R. HENDERSON, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Canon Barnett has called attention to the fact that, of all agencies 
for the relief of the poor, governmental agencies are by far the most 
important. The State assists more widows, orphans, defectives, 
prisoners, aged persons, and sick than all church and _ private 
persons combined. ‘Therefore, the legislation which governs this 
vast expenditure demands our serious study. It reaches out the 
hand of help to the dweller in the most remote township within the 
national domain. It cares alike for the native and the foreigner, 


for white and black, and for every form of need and infirmity. As 


to this point Professor A. G. Warner, in his valuable book on Ameri- 
can charities, makes the following remark: “ In each commonwealth 
the fabric of the public charitable institutions rests upon the 
quicksands of the poor law, which few study and probably none 
understand.” ‘The present paper aims to furnish some data for 
the consideration of this difficult and complicated subject. It is 
based upon a careful comparison of all the statutory enactments, 
judicial decisions, and administrative interpretations of all the States 
and Territories of the American Union, so far as it has been possible 
to procure the necessary information in one of the best equipped law 
libraries in the United States. Mr. H. A. Millis, whose faithful, 
arduous, and efficient assistance has made the accomplishment of 
this task possible, will present a phase of the subject which I pur- 
posely omit. Additional details will be published later.* 


* Corrections are solicited, and may be sent to the writer. 
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For American students it is needless to reproduce the forms of 
our local and general government. A single fact. it is important to 
emphasize: Each commonwealth makes laws which deal with the 
matter of public relief (1) by giving sanction and generality to local 
customs, (2) by regulation of local administration, (3) by creating 
and conducting charities which belong to the commonwealth itself. 
The function of the federal government, save in the Territories and 
in the District of Columbia and in relation to immigration, is 
unimportant. 

Dr. E. Miinsterberg declares that the entire field of the poor law is 
simply an exact determination of the personal relations of giver and 
recipient. All else is by the way. It relates to methods of adminis- 
tration, and does not belong to its indispensable content. Thus we 
exclude all private charity, save as regulated by law; all schemes for 
thrift and insurance, such as savings-banks, loan associations, and 
the like; and all purely protective legislation. So far as a person, 
by his own means or by the means of those connected with him or 
by private charity, is not sustained in life, public relief enters as a 
factor. ‘The poor law decides two questions,— who shall give and 
who receive. With this careful and exact limitation the subject is 
not quite so formidable as it would otherwise appear. Yet the 
difficulty of classifying the mass of material is very great. 

| shall attempt to present in compact form the legal answers to 
the following questions: (1) Who is entitled to public relief? (2) 
On what political community does the burden of support fall? 
(3) What are the essential principles of administration ? 

A comparative view of our poor laws may direct the attention of 
younger or more backward communities to the experience of the 
more advanced and highly developed communities. Such compar- 
ison stimulates investigation, and thus leads to improvement. After 
this comparative study of the law as a whole, further examination of 
the legislation of the several States in detail is requisite, similar to that 
so well done by Professor John Cummings, of Harvard University, 
for Massachusetts and New York.* The genetic development of the 
law must be traced from its earliest to its latest stage. This latter 
attempt will not be made in the present article. 

First. The Recipient.—Who is entitled to public relief? The 
legal pauper must, for some reason, be unable to support himself ; 


* Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York, with Appendices containing the United States Im- 
migration and Contract Labor Laws. By John Cummings, Ph.D 
nomic Association, July, 1895 
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for instance, because of infancy, illness, infirmity, defect, old age, or 
lack of remunerative employment. He must be without help from 
others naturally bound to support or aid him; namely, relatives 
within the prescribed degrees of consanguinity or affinity. He must 
be without property or income. Finally, he must have a “settle 
ment,” gained by birth in the district, or by residence for a stated 
term of months or years, or by sustaining the relation of parent, wife, 
child, or apprentice to some citizen who has a settlement. 

Second. The Giver.— What political division is responsible for 
giving or withholding relief, where application is made for it by an 
individual claiming to fall within the above description of a legal 
pauper? 

The political divisions liable to perform this duty are (1) the State, 
(2) the county, (3) the township, (4) the city. 

1. The State regulates the public relief given by counties, towns, 
and cities. It stimulates, directs, prescribes rules, supervises, corrects 
errors and defects, and supplements local provision for relief. 
Legislation is permissive or mandatory. Sometimes it merely guides 
the impulse and stream of local relief. Sometimes it unites the 
resources of the commonwealth to provide large and costly institu 
tions, which would too heavily tax the resources of a narrower 
territory. 

In a few States the constitution requires the legislature to estab 
lish and maintain a system of pauper relief. Usually, however, the 
legislature is left free in this regard; yet no State has entirely 
disregarded this natural duty. 

Outdoor relief is seldom provided for by a State tax. In a few of 
the older States dependants without local settlements are designated 
as “State paupers,” who are aided at the cost of the State treasury. 

2. In most American States the county is authorized or required, 
as the case may be, to relieve and support the indigent poor. This 
is the prevalent system, although the New England States have 
always shown a preference for the system of more purely local relief 
by towns. New Hampshire has both town and county organization 
in pauper relief. 

The county may discharge its duty directly or it may employ local 
officials for administration. These local authorities may be ap- 
pointed for this purpose by the county authorities or they may be 
elected by the people. They sometimes have additional duties im 
posed upon them by law, relating to roads, schools, and other interests. 
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It is impossible to bring all the various existing combinations of 
local official responsibility under any single formula of expression. 

In one group of States the county does not appear in outdoor 
relief; but this responsibility rests primarily upon the towns, those 
who have no local settlement being relieved at the cost of the State. 
Another method obtains in certain States where the town is ordi 
narily the burden-bearer, but paupers without a town settlement are 
maintained by the counties. In still other States some counties 
provide all outdoor relief, while in other counties it is furnished by 
the towns ; and the law authorizes the counties to change at pleasure 
from one system to the other, either by a popular vote or by the act 
of the county legislature. In most States the county system prevails, 
and the burden rests upon this political division. ‘lhe poor tax is a 
county tax. ‘The direct almoners report to the county officials, and 
are in some degree under their direction. 

3. In New England, where the town meeting has from early 
colonial times been the popular organ of control, it was natural that 
poor relief should be governed by it. These towns, however, 
guarded their privileges with jealousy, which compelled the State to 
provide relief for dependants who were denied rights of aid by towns. 

In the South and West, where the pioneers lived in isolated homes, 
remote from each other, the county became the natural basis for 
relief. But the township organization offered a convenient instru- 
ment of disbursement. There is evident a tendency to lay this 
burden upon the town, since electors are more ready to scrutinize 
the methods of officials when they can see and feel the direct effects 
of the system. In Delaware the “hundreds” give relief. 

4. Legislation recognizes in increasing measure the peculiar needs 
of cities, and it permits or enjoins them to assume the burden of 
their own poor. 

Third. Administration of Relief—We come now to the con- 
sideration of the more complex question, By what agents and methods 
is public relief given? 


1. Ourpoor RELIEF. 


By the State.— Where the town system prevails, and where paupers 
without local settlement are treated as State charges, relief to State 
paupers is administered by the town authorities ; and the cost of the 
same is reimbursed from the State treasury. 
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In Massachusetts the State Board of Charities, through its several 
departments, has charge of the poor in the State almshouse and 
workhouse and of children placed in families, also of the sick State 
poor and of State poor temporarily aided by town officials. This 
board audits the accounts of towns for aid granted to the sick who 
have no settlement, to the aged and others who cannot be removed 
to a State almshouse, to paupers requiring only temporary aid, and 
to foundlings and destitute! infants. In New York the legislature 
appropriates funds for the relief of State paupers, arranges with local 
authorities for their distribution, and the State Board of Charities 
supervises the accounts as well as the work. 

By the County.— An interesting difference must here be noted in 
the different conception of the relation, in different States, of poor 
relief to the judicial and executive branches of local government. In 
some States the supervising authorities are judicial, and in others 
administrative. ‘They are, for example, judicial in Nebraska (justice 
of the peace), Idaho, Utah, and Oregon (county courts), Georgia 
(ordinary), and ‘Tennessee (county judge). Commonly, the officials 
belong to the administrative department; for example, in New York 
a board of supervisors, supervisors in Mississippi, supervisors of the 
poor in Michigan, county supervisors in California, and county com 
missioners in Indiana, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, and Florida. It 
is usual to give to these county authorities power to levy a special tax 
for the benefit of the poor, by way of both indoor and outdoor relief. 
In some States they appoint the local almoners. In Michigan the 
county supervisors appoint the directors of the poor. 

By the Town,—- Where the town system pure and simple is in 
vogue, the officers are elected, and report to the town meeting. _ It is 
their duty to investigate cases of distress and to provide suitable 
relief. ‘They must keep records, which are open to the inspection of 
all citizens. 

Under the county system the township officers bear various titles, 
— trustees, overseers, auditors, agents, commissioners. They are 
sometimes elected, sometimes appointed by the county authorities ; 
and they report to the county officials. 

It is desirable that legislation should be had requiring transcripts 
of all records of pauper relief to be forwarded to the State boards 
of public charities, for by no other means can we ever hope to secure 
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reliable statistics of outdoor relief. From this point of view the 


methods of Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, may be 
studied with advantage. 

The mode, quantity, and kind of relief are rarely prescribed by 
law. Outdoor relief is expected to be temporary. ‘The legal pre- 
sumption is in favor of the maintenance of a permanent pauper in 
the poorhouse. But the facts of administration by no means always 
agree with the law in its letter or in its spirit. 

Outdoor relief must be in kind, not in money. ‘This is an 
unwritten rather than a written law. It is, however, legally obliga- 
tory in Minnesota. The details are left to the discretion of the 


almoner. 


2. BOARDING Our. 


In many parts of the country, especially where the population is 
sparse, there is no almshouse. ‘This may be due to the fact that 
there are too few paupers to justify the expense. If paupers are 
homeless and helpless, they need the surroundings of home life. 
From early times this condition has been met by boarding out 
such paupers,— a method which has been approved and authorized in 
the statutes of many States. ‘The county or town officials enter into 
a contract with a farmer or other person, who agrees to care for the 
paupers who may be assigned to him for a fixed sum, per capita or 
in gross. In making this contract, the value of the pauper as a 
laborer is occasionally taken into the account. In some States, as 
in Oklahoma, Nebraska, fndiana, and Ohio, the law stipulates that 
this method shall be employed until a poorhouse is provided. 

Binding out is a practice not essentially different from boarding 
out. It is more suitable for children and youths. In some States 
idle and dissolute beggars or vagrants may be bound out to persons 
willing to employ them. In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island it is provided that their earnings shall be applied to 
the support of their families. 


3. ALMSHOUSES AND WORKHOUSES. 


The alternative of outdoor relief is the poorhouse. ‘The statutes 
evince a slight preference for indoor relief, but the selection of the 
method to be adopted in each individual instance is generally left to 
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the discretion of the local authorities. In theory the poorhouse or 
almshouse is a workhouse where it is expected that every inmate 


shall earn his living by his labor in so far as his strength permits. 
Naturally, the law takes no notice of the practical difficulty of 
securing sufficient labor from paupers, the great majority of whom 
are immature, aged, crippled, ill, vicious, or possibly criminal. 

Reference has been made toa class of paupers known as “ State 
paupers,” for whom provision must be made in institutions, where 
outdoor relief is impracticable or undesirable. Massachusetts main- 
tains a State almshouse for State paupers, which is governed by 
trustees appointed by the governor, and is supported out of the 
State treasury. New York selects fifteen county almshouses, and 
supports its State paupers in them by agreement with the county 
officials as to terms and conditions. 

Statistics show a steady increase in the number of county alms- 
houses. The most common rule of law is to authorize county 
officials to purchase land, erect a building or buildings, and appoint 
a superintendent to manage the institution. In some States the 
county farm is leased to the highest bidder, or some other contract 
is made with him, by the terms of which he is granted permission to 
appropriate to himself whatever he can make out of the farm and 
the labor of the pauper inmates. 

We have already seen that, where the number of paupers is small, 
it is often more economical to contract with some farmer or farmers 
to care for paupers at a stipulated rate than to purchase a county 
farm and provide an almshouse. Under. this system the farmer's 
home is really converted into a poorhouse on a small scale. He is 
sometimes clothed with quasi-official authority, which enables him to 
compel the paupers under his care to perform such labor as is possi- 
ble for them. 

Where townships are responsible for their own settled paupers, 
they may be legally authorized to send them to the county farm, 
paying to the county whatever may be established as the rate of com- 
pensation for town poor so supported. ‘Towns and cities are some- 
times authorized, on the other hand, to provide poorhouses of thei 
own, and to require dependents to accept relief in them. 

With respect to the admission of inmates, legislation is usually 
limited to the determination of the officer authorized to grant the 
necessary certificate to enable the keeper in charge of an almshouse 
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to receive and retain a pauper committed to it. It is very desirable 
that the terms of admission should be exactly and carefully defined, 
in order to-prevent the almshouse from becoming a snug harbor for 
vagrants, and in order to turn away from it children, the feeble 
minded, and the insane, who can be more suitably cared for else 
where. 

The employment of inmates is expressly required by law in many 
States. In some States, counties are authorized to establish stone 
yards, wood-yards, and other labor tests. The difficulty of providing 
suitable occupation for paupers is very great, especially in the 
Northern States, where the winters are long and severe and the 
ground is frozen for several months. As this problem is worked out 
locally, the successful results of experimentation will no doubt grad- 
ually be reflected in legislation. Meanwhile the experience had 
with the German, Dutch, and English colonies of workingmen, re- 
quires to be carefully studied by legislators; and tentative experi- 
ments should be made in a similar direction. It is notorious that 
idleness is the curse of our existing poorhouses in every portion of 
the land. 

It is important that discharges from the poorhouse should be legally 
controlled. The general opinion embodied in law seems to be that, 
the sooner a pauper leaves the public institution, the earlier will the 
tax-payers be relieved of the burden of his support, and that there- 
fore we ought to place no obstacle in the way of his going. The 
silence of the law permits paupers to discharge themselves, so that, 
when the birds return in the spring and the wheel-barrows begin to 
creak in the lane, these migratory jail-birds move forth, singly or in 
groups, to frighten farmers’ wives, beat their way on railroads, and 
beg from door to door. Frequently imbecile women make use of 
the almshouse periodically as a maternity hospital, and then go forth 
again unhindered, to become the irresponsible prey of their own 


passions and of the passions of vicious men. Evils such as these 


call loudly for proper remedial legislation. Vagrants must be pro- 
vided with work, and, if reluctant to work, compelled to labor for 
their own support,— an end which can be accomplished only by sen- 


tencing them to compulsory labor in a workhouse, rather than in an 


almshouse, for a definite or indefinite period. 
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4. SicK PAUPERS. 


Two general methods of caring for paupers are prescribed by our 
laws, which correspond respectively to outdoor and indoor relief, 
namely: (1) medical attendance at their homes by physicians paid 
for this service from the public treasury; and (2) medical attendance 
in some hospital or infirmary owned or subsidized by the commu 
nity. 

It is usual to appoint a county or city physician, who is paid from 
the rates. His salary may or may not be fixed by law. Ordinarily, 
it is determined by agreement with the local authorities ; but in 
Pennsylvania the statute fixes it at $300 per annum, and in Nebraska 
at $200. 

In South Carolina and Texas the town or county is authorized to 
provide an infirmary in connection with each poorhouse. In New 


York, Ohio, and many other States, special authority is given to 
cities to erect and maintain hospitals. Or the State itself may, as 
in Connecticut and Mississippi, make appropriations for the support 


of hospitals, reserving to itself the privilege of sending to them the 
indigent sick. Michigan maintains a hospital in connection with 
the medical school of its State university, and the poor are sent to it 
from the counties. Pennsylvania maintains a number of special 
hospitals for miners in the coal regions of that State. In that and 
in other States it is provided that States, counties, or cities may 
contract with private hospitals for the care of the sick poor at a 
fixed sum per patient. Or the law may provide that municipalities 
shall have and exercise an option whether to maintain hospitals of 
their own or care for the sick poor in private hospitals under con 
tract. 


5. RELIEF OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


The laws vary greatly in respect to the scope of the protection 
given by them to dependent and neglected children. Massachusetts 
is a type of the most extended assumption of parental duties by the 
State. All children under fourteen years of age who have no local 
settlement become the wards of the State, if they are public 
charges, are neglected or cruelly treated, are not educated, or are 
exposed to viciotis example. The towns care for their own depend 
ent children. 
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Statistical inquiries show a great deal of diminution of the number 
of children in poorhouses. — Public opinion is rapidly crystallizing in 
opposition to this barbarous custom ; and this opposition is expressed 
not only in the private care of dependent children, but in legislation. 
The following States deserve to be placed upon a roll of honor as 
having enacted laws prohibiting the placing of innocent youth in 
contact with confirmed paupers and vagrants. Separate provision is 
made in Massachusetts for all under the age of sixteen years, except 
infants with their mothers; in New Hampshire for all between the 
ages of three and fifteen, except those of unsound mind; in Con 
necticut for all between the ages of two and sixteen, after a home 
has been provided ; in Rhode Island; in New York for all children 
except the crippled; in Pennsylvania for all except defectives ; in 
Michigan; in Indiana for all except infants; in Missouri for all 
between the ages of five and sixteen, except defectives ; in Minne 
sota for all between the ages of two and fourteen; in Maryland for 
all between the ages of three and sixteen, except defectives. Ohio 
also has a place upon this roll of honor. Possibly some States 
which ought to have been here included have been overlooked, 
although care has been taken to make the list complete. The 
silence of the law in other States is ominous, for it implies that local 
authorities have the power to neglect one of the plainest duties of 
humanity. 

Massachusetts boasts an infant asylum and an elaborate system 
of placing children out in private homes. New Hampshire cares for 


children in private institutions, having regard in their commitment 
to the religious belief of their parents. So does New York. 
Island has a State home and school. 


Rhode 
New Jersey makes use of 
private homes, not sectarian, and pays for the support of each child 
at the rate of $1.50 per week. In Pennsylvania counties are 
authorized to build children’s homes, which must not be in the 
vicinity of poorhouses. Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin have 
State public schools and a placing-out system. Indiana, Ohio, and 
Kansas authorize subsidies by counties to private homes for children. 
Montana has a State institution for children. Colorado has a State 
home for dependent children and another for foundlings and orphans. 
West Virginia, South Carolina, and 


Maryland subsidize private 
institutions. 


In North Carolina the county commissioners have 
power to establish county children’s homes. 
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A good home, with genuine family care, as all are agreed, is better 
than the best “institution.” Four methods of placing dependent 
children in families have been recognized from an early day in our 
statutes ; namely, (1) adoption, (2) binding out, (3) placing out, and 
(4) boarding out. 

1. Adoption is the method which corresponds to personal attach- 
ment between a child and its foster parent. It often results from 
the simple fact of living together, begun under one of the other 
methods of placing out. In order to secure possession of children 
to their foster parents, various methods of transfer of parental 
authority and responsibility have been authorized by law. ‘The 
overseers of the poor, who are official guardians of dependent chil- 
dren, may consent to their adoption. Or the parents of such children 
may give similar consent. Or, where private charitable corporations 
are the legal guardians of children, consent may be given by such 
corporations. In all cases the deciding authority is the local court, 
and adoption is authenticated by reference to the judicial record in 
each case. 

2. Binding out is a method which corresponds to the conception 
of a business contract. A farmer or manufacturer agrees to support, 
clothe, and educate a child, with the express understanding that the 
youth is to render a return for his support up to a certain age in 
labor. Apprenticeship is still recognized by law; but it is in less 
common use than formerly, owing to the introduction of machinery 
in nearly all modern industries. Under the factory system but a 
shgrt term of apprenticeship is requisite, after which an employee is 
qualified to earn wages. This opens opportunities for boys which 
render them unwilling to serve out their time. 

3. Placing out and boarding out are methods which arise from the 
necessity of providing for a temporary home at least for certain 
wards of the community. To avoid the evils incident to life in large 
institutions, where adoption is impracticable, the authorities are em- 
powered to make contracts with private families for the maintenance 
and education of dependent children. 

4. Placing out is usually without cost, and is relatively permanent. 
Boarding out is for a fixed sum, and the relation formed is of a less 
permanent character. 
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6. DEPENDENT DEFECTIVES. 


Three purposes control public provision for defectives, — education, 
public health, and public security. The blind and the deaf are often 
classed with the defective because they suffer from the defect of a 
sense, not that it is intended by this expression to imply that there 
is in them any defect of intelligence or, if trained, of the power of 
self-support. This characterization has been objected to; but it is 
impossible to discuss the question of the duty of the State toward all 
persons who require some form of special care, at public expense, 
without including them. ‘The educational factor is dominant in their 
case. In case of the insane, the epileptic, and the feeble-minded, 
the educational end is subordinate, while health and security are 
dominant factors. The purpose of care for inebriates is not yet 
clearly defined in the social consciousness, and this mental confusion 
displays itself in incongruous legislation, 

The States have relieved the local governments from the chief 
burden of the education of the blind and the deaf and of the care 
and treatment of the acute and dangerous insane. A narrow ter- 
ritory is not able to support a large institution. The State can 
secure a higher order of ability for the treatment of these difficult 
forms of misfortune. Classification would be impossible in small 
institutions maintained by counties or towns. 

The Blind.— The governing principles with reference to legisla- 
tion on behalf of the dependent blind are as follows: (1) All chil- 
dren are entitled to an education and preparation for life. The free 
public school must be open to all, rich and poor. (2) Bodily in- 
firmity should be no bar to the enjoyment of the advantages of the 
public-school system. If ordinary methods of education fail, other 
alternative methods known to science should be provided. (3) No 
child can legally be excluded from the public school on account of 
the poverty of its parents. Therefore, in order to secure school priv- 


ileges for indigent children, they must be given such assistance as 


they require. ‘This brings the dependent defectives within the scope 
of the poor law. (4) State institutions are more suitable for defect- 


ives, because there are too few of them in any town, or even in a 


single county, to make the maintenance of separate institutions for 
their benefit economical. 


In nearly all the States the cost of board, tuition, and other inci- 
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dental expenses of the indigent blind, while receiving an education 
in a State institution, is borne by the State, while that of transpor- 
tation and clothing is usually charged to the county or town in which 
the pupil has a settlement. In Connecticut and Rhode Island the 
cost of clothing and transportation is also paid by the State. In 
North Carolina the county pays, and in Delaware payment is made 
from the school fund. In some States the number of years during 
which a blind person may be retained in a State school at public 
expense is limited by law, in others not. The laws differ also as to 
the age of admissien to a State school in different States, the gen- 
eral principle being that persons of school age are eligible. 

The Deaf.— Vhe same purposes and principles regulate the social 
treatment of the deaf which govern that of the blind, as just stated. 
Provision is made for payment by the parents or relatives of blind 
and deaf pupils in State institutions, where the parents are in a pecu- 
niary condition to do so, in a number of States. In others the insti- 
tutions are free to all citizens of the State without exception, as are 
the public schools. 

The Insane.— The admission of insane persons to almshouses is 
a recognized defect in the legislation of many States, and it is every- 
where liable to gross abuse. The famous Wisconsin plan must not 
be confounded with almshouse care of the insane. It is a system 
of local care of the chronic and harmless insane under the State 
regulation and supervision. With the consent of the State Board 
of Control, counties may establish county insane asylums, but not 
otherwise. The State Board has power to pass upon the architect 
ural plans, as well as upon the location; and, if not satisfactory, its 
consent will be withheld. For each insane patient maintained in a 
State hospital the county from which he is committed contributes 
$1.50 a week toward his or her support; and, on the other hand, the 
State pays $1.50 per week for the support of each chronic insane 
patient in a county asylum. 


In a past age the insane were popularly regarded as dangerous 
creatures, ‘‘madmen,”’ who had to be restrained, in order to prevent 
them from inflicting injury upon themselves or others. For this 
reason it was natural to confine them in prisons. But the progress 
of science and philanthropy has slowly modified public opinion in 
this regard, and the law has been correspondingly amended. ‘The 
correct view is now commonly accepted,— that the insane are simply 
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sick folk, whose nervous disorder requires special hospital treatment. 
The insane are, as a rule, no longer liable to be sent to jail, although, 
where detention hospitals are not provided, the jail may, without 
express legal permission, be used as a place of temporary contine- 
ment for dangerous lunatics. The law in Connecticut forbids such 
detention under any circumstances. Maryland permits the keeping 
of insane persons in jail not longer than ten days. Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the Territory of Oklahoma permit their confinement in 
jails, “if there is no room for them in the asylums.” There ought 
always to be room for them in hospitals and asylums; but, unfortu- 
nately, proper provision for the insane does not keep pace with their 
rapid accumulation in custody. 

Our statutes still reveal, with the proverbial conservatism of legal 
conditions, a fading reminiscence of the ancient superstition as to 
the criminality of insanity. The insane are still “tried” before a 
judge, and sometimes before a jury, as if they had committed a crim- 
inal offence; and the procedure in inquests in lunacy too frequently 
suggests a presumption of responsible wrong-doing. ‘This is more 
than a mere question of phraseology. Penalty attaches to a vol- 
wntary anti-social act: insanity is disease. The statutes should 
make this distinction so plain that the prison may be terrible to 
offenders, while the hospital is recognized to be a solace and refuge 
for the unfortunate. There must of course be legal procedure and 
solemn forms of examination of alleged lunatics, in order to protect 
the innocent against spite and greed and the public from imposi- 
tion. In some States the courts commit the patient to a hospital 
upon the certificate of one or more physicians. In others a jury is 
either required or may be demanded. A few States— notably, Iowa 
— provide for the creation of permanent commissions in lunacy. 

The laws of Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and Virginia, 
provide for boarding out the dependent insane who are quiet and 
harmless. 

The dependent insane may be supported by the State, the county, 
the town, or the city, according to their settlements. The common 
rule is for the State to pay the cost of maintenance, while the 
municipality provides for the cost of clothing and transportation. 
Provision is usually made for collection by the State of the cost of 
board and treatment from the friends of patients who are able to pay 


for the same. In a few States — for instance, in Illinois — no public 
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officer has authority to receive payment for the care of patients in 
insane hospitals. It is sometimes claimed that by requiring such 
payment the benefit of State institutions could be extended to many 
who now languish in almshouses, and to many curable cases for 
whom there is now no room in these institutions. 

The Feeble-minded.— The progress of science and the wider diffu- 
sion of general information have compelled a degree of recognition 
of the characteristics and needs of idiots and imbeciles, which begins 
to find expression in legislation. The majority of the members of 
this helpless class are cared for at home. But adult idiots are per- 
mitted to go at large, like derelicts drifting in the channels of com- 
merce, obstructing travel and endangering life. Recent legislation 
reveals a tendency to regard the feeble-minded as educable and 
capable of being qualified by suitable training for the ordinary 
pursuits of life. This is an error. But it should be the aim of 
every advanced Commonwealth to maintain at least a custodial 
department for the large number of imbecile youth who are organi- 
cally incapable of being trained for competitive careers. ‘The fol- 
lowing States have provided special institutions for the care of the 
feeble-minded : New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
California, Kentucky, and Maryland. Proper subjects are sent from 
Delaware to the Pennsylvania State institution for idiots. Arizona 
commits idiots to her asylums for the insane. New York has a 
custodial home for unteachable idiots and an asylum for feeble- 
minded women. Several State institutions maintain both educa- 
tional and custodial departments. 

LEpileptics.— The epileptics have not yet come to be generally rec- 
ognized as a distinct class. Many serious cases of epilepsy are 
treated in hospitals for the insane, where they aré an alien element. 
Separate institutions for epileptics are maintained at State expense in 
Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts. Maryland, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California are moving in the same 
direction. 

Jnebriates.— American legislation relating to inebriates touches the 
criminal law on one side and the pauper law at the other. Massa- 
chusetts in 1895 provided a State hospital for dipsomaniacs, the 
support of which is on the same basis as that of the State hospitals 
for the insane. In Vermont, inebriates may be committed to in- 
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stitutions as insane. Pennsylvania permits the institution of county 
inebriate asylums in connection with county workhouses. ‘Those 
must pay who are able to do so, but indigent inebriates committed 
by the court are supported at the cost of the county. 


commitment is from six months to two years. 


The term of 
In Michigan, judges 
may commit inebriates to some suitable institution for treatment for 
a period of thirty days,-— at the cost of the county, if indigent. In 
Wisconsin, inebriates and persons addicted to the use of opium, 
chloral, etc., may be treated at the cost of the county, provided that 
the expense of such treatment shall not exceed $130. Minnesota sets 
apart a ward for inebriates in a State hospital for the insane; and 
county judges may send drunkards to a Keeley institute, provided 
that the cost of treatment shall not exceed $100. In Kansas, 
drunkards are treated as if insane. In South Carolina, they may be 
admitted to the hospitals for the insane as pay patients only. In 
California, certain counties, having reserved lands, were author- 


ized by an act passed in 1895 to establish county inebriate hospitals. 


7. BURIAL OF THE Deap. 


The poor laws do not in all cases specifically provide for the 
burial of the poor, but attendance to this social duty is generally 
understood to be a legal function of overseers of the poor. 


* From 
the cradle to the grave!” 


A merciful State, whose statutes are an 
imperfect human attempt to imitate the divine mercy and sacrifice, 


guards and helps its weaker members, in response to a growing 


realization of the principle of a common brotherhood resting upon a 
common sonship of a Divine Father. The most tedious and 


technical legal details bear within them, therefore, a religious sig- 
nificance. 
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THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY. 
BY REV. S. S. CRAIG, CANADA. 


In.a social organization based on justice there would be only one 
class of people requiring charitable support; that is, those who are 
physically or mentally incapable of providing for their own needs. 
In society, however, as organized at the present time, there is 
another class claiming the sympathy of the charitably disposed. 
This is the class of people who, while able and willing to provide for 
themselves, are prevented from doing so by statutory enactment. 

Can poverty be abolished? The second type of poverty can be 
abolished as sure as God is the author of this universe, and that as 
soon as men are willing to follow the light of easily accessible truth. 
And, as to the first type of poverty, it can be reduced to an insignifi- 
cant minimum. The remedy for the obliteration of the second and 
the reduction of the first is not sentiment, but truth ; not charity, but 
justice. The problem of poverty is thought by many to be inca 
pable of solution. ‘This is a great mistake. Looked at in the rough, 
I admit it does seem formidable; but, when reduced to its true 
proportions, it is vastly simplified. You will all agree to the follow- 
ing concessions; and, by doing so, we cut the problem down to the 
comprehension of a school-boy. 

(1) It will be readily conceded by every intelligent person in this 
audience that existing poverty is not attributable to the “ niggardli- 
ness of nature,” to use the expression ‘of J. S. Mill. Malthusianism 
is a back number. This concession brings the problem out of chaos 
into cosmos. 

(2) It will be granted that the poverty of to-day is not resultant 
from the inability of labor to produce wealth, provided it only is 
permitted to do so. 

(3) It will be conceded that the poverty of to-day is not the 
result of a lack of industry on the part of those who are suffering. 
Labor is not refusing to go to work. It is clamoring, beseeching, 
praying God and man for an opportunity to work. 

(4) It must also be conceded that, if the laboring classes as a 
whole got their rights in existing wealth, there would be little or no 
poverty among them; but there would be considerable poverty 
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among millionaires, bankers, money-lenders, legislators, political 
economists, lawyers, and conventional ecclesiastics. 

(5) In seeking for a solution of the problem of poverty, it must be 
conceded that all men have an equal right to life. Mere sentiment, 
unsupported by hard facts, must be set aside as irrelevant. We must 
follow the path of enlightened reason, of eternal truth, and of 
unflinching justice. This means that, when legal rights come into 
conflict with moral rights, the former must go. 

You see now to what small proportions our problem is actually 
reduced. We have granted God’s provision and man’s ability. How 
to bring God’s provision and man’s ability together is our simple 
task. God's provision is in the land. How can this provision for 
man’s material wants be made accessible to labor? The _ first 
obstacle we meet here is the existing system of land tenure which 
permits private property in land. This is the devil’s Gibraltar, 
That this iniquitous system keeps God's children from his rich pro 
vision for them is a fact clear to every observer. Sometimes the 
legal owner of land sees fit to keep his land entirely out of use, 
holding it for speculative purposes. At other times he will allow 
labor the use of his land on condition that it give him a share of the 
product, as when the Duke of Hamilton in Scotland gets a royalty of 
thirty-five cents on every ton of coal mined on his estate, while labor 
only gets eighteen cents. ‘This system of absolute exclusion and of 
conditional use, as the landlord may please, is in direct violation of 
the purpose of God and of the moral law which embodies that pur 
pose.” [ want to propose to-night a system of land tenure which will 
make it impossible for any man to hold land out of use which society 
requires, and which will make it impossible for any man to charge 
his fellows for the privilege of access to natural opportunities. We 
claim that all this and much more would be accomplished by the 
simple act of taking land values from year to year for public uses. 


In other words, we propose to put economic rent in the public till, by 


taxing land values apart from improvements and remitting all other 
taxes. This system of taxation commends itself to every thinking 
man for the following reasons : 

(1) Because it provides a method of meeting the expenses of gov- 
ernment which will not require one dollar to be taken from labor or 
capital. The present method of taxation not only takes all the 
expenses of government from labor and capital, but a great deal 
more besides. Canadian labor and capital, and especially labor, in 
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order to provide the late government with a revenue of $38,000,000, 
was obliged to pay into the hands of monopolists $60,000,000 ; and 
the burden will be very little lighter under the present govern- 
ment. Land value is not produced by labor, but by the organization 
of society and increase of population. It is highest where population 
is densest,— that is, in cities,— and lowest where population is thin- 
nest,— that is, in the country. This would greatly reduce the taxes 
paid by farmers as users of land, while as laborers and capitalists 
they would not pay a dollar. 

(2) By giving to each man the full product of his labor and put- 
ting land values in the public till, we would preserve the balance 
between production and consumption which is the condition of the 
normal stability of prices and wages, and would place each of these 
in its proper category. Here lies a distinction which the current 
political economy does not properly recognize, as it reduces labor to 
a marketable commodity. Right here lies the immediate cause of 
“hard times,”’ and consequently of involuntary idleness and poverty. 
By letting rent go to landlords and then raising a revenue by indirect 
taxes, you strike two fatal blows at the consumptive power of the 
masses; and this reacts on production, curtailing it in every direc- 
tion. If twenty-five per cent. of the product of labor is confiscated 
by government for revenue and other purposes, this means that the 
consumptive power of labor is going to be reduced twenty-five pei 
cent.; that is, that we shall have overproduction. The masses 
would like to wipe out the surplus, and thus keep up the demand 
for fresh goods; but they have been robbed by the government of 
the only means they had of making their desire effective. Thus, 
owing to so-called overproduction, which is really under-consumption, 
manufacturers begin to compete for orders, with the result that there 
is a fall in prices; and on the heels of this comes a fall in wages, still 
further reducing the consumptive power of labor. Hard times 
become chronic, and poverty becomes prevalent. The cure is 
simple and infallible, the confiscation of rent. To neglect the 
restoration of the economic equilibrium by taxing rent to the full, 
and go on building tariff walls, bonusing railways, and subsidizing 
fast steamships, is simply to deceive the people and aggravate the 
disease. 

(3) This method of raising a revenue conforms to all the require- 
ments of the canons of taxation, while the present system violates 
every one of them. 
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(4) The remission of all taxes but that on land values would give 
far greater security of possession to the user of land than the present 
system. Under the present system, which professes to give private 
property and land, the farmers of Ontario are losing their farms. 
Under the system I propose it would be impossible for an industrious 
and intelligent man to lose possession of his land except through 
some calamity. 

(5) This system of land tenure conditioned on the payment of rent 
into the public till is eminently just. This is the very heart of the 
whole problem, not only of economics, but of ethics. It is the im- 
pregnable stronghold of the new school of political economy. Let us 
not be sentimental here. Let us not be any longer bound by the fetters 
of traditionalism. Remember that to-day civilization is being weighed 
in the balances, and is found horribly wanting. To sentimentalize, 
to equivocate, or to delay is to invite destruction. We cannot afford 
to give any weight, if we would be scientific, to the plea of private 
property in land, which the law of God forbids. Let me here call 
your attention to a distinction which every man is supposed to make, 
but which, as a matter of fact, very few make. It is the distinction 
between legality and morality, between man’s decree and God’s 
decree, between that which is mutable and that which is immutable. 
We use the word “right” very loosely. <A given act may be legally 
right, while it is morally wrong ; or it may be morally right, when it is 
legally wrong. Private property in land illustrates this antagonism. 
Look at the facts in the light of this syllogism, and see if I am not 
right. All men have an equal right to life. All men derive their sub- 


sistence from land. ‘Therefore, every man has an equal right to 


access to land. When you give a man private property in land, you 


give him the right to collect the unearned increment,—that is, the 
rent; and, when you do this, the equal right to life of the man who 
must use that land is infringed. And, when he is not allowed to pro- 
duce a dollar’s worth of wealth without paying some land-owner for the 
privilege, his freedom is gone, he is a slave. Free land is the condi- 
tion of free men. The right of ownership in land is a legal right 
which violates an inalienable moral right, and he who denies this 
moral right is not a truly moral man. Such a man ignores the very 
soul of the moral law. You see we stand on a rock basis of eternal 
truth, which neither criticism nor legislation can ever destroy; and 
on that basis we would build the social structure broad and high, 
while orthodox political economy and orthodox theology insist, to 
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their own shame, that the social structure shall be built on the 
sands of mere conventionalism. Well, depend upon it, the winds 
of cyclonic revolution are beginning to blow, the fountains of the 
great deep are beginning to break up, and the windows of heaven 
are opening; and, where the destructive powers of the infuriated 
Demos will rest, God only knows. I am not surer of anything in 
existence than I am of the ethical soundness and immutability of 
the principle which requires the exclusive taxation of land values 
for public uses. 

Let us now come more distinctly to the economic side of the prob- 
lem. How would the taxation of land values affect the production and 
distribution of wealth? I reply, Beneficently. It would open the 
way for greatly increased production; and, inasmuch as neither the 
capitalists nor the government could appropriate or confiscate the 
product of labor, and as there would no longer be any landlord to 
appropriate it, there would result an equitable distribution of wealth, 
so that supply and demand would always balance, thus preserving 
the equilibrium of economic forces and conditioning the free play of 
moral and religious forces. 

(1) The taking of land values for public uses would exterminat: 
thousands upon thousands of economic and social parasites. 

(2) It would throw open to use millions of acres of land now held 
out of use for purposes of speculation or which are only partially 
used at the present time. The effect of this on production is quite 
apparent. 

(3) It would raise both prices and wages. The normal tendency 
is for prices to fall and wages to rise relatively, but under existing 
conditions the laws of nature are not allowed to operate. 

(4) It would break up inequalities in wealth and social position 
which are ruinous to the organic unity of the social body. Wh, 
should thirty-one thousand people own more than one-half the wealth 
of the United States? Why should ten per cent. of the people of 
Great Britain get more of the wealth annually produced than the 
other ninety per cent. ? 

(5) It would simplify government, reduce its cost, increase its 
efficiency, and emancipate it from the galling shackles of the money 
power. Every one of these benefits would contribute to the aboli- 
tion of involuntary poverty. 

In conclusion, how would the taking of land values for public uses 
affect those who are in poverty because of physical inability? It 
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would so affect this class as to reduce their number, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, in a few years to an insignificant minimum. In 
this connection let us remember that we are not to count simply on 
the economic advantages to be derived from the system, but on the 
assertion of that principle of eternal right which lies behind it, and 
to which the system gives potential and actual expression. ‘Thus, 
while considering the beneficent effect of the principle on the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, we must not overlook the extent 
to which it would regenerate the morals of society and rejuvenate 
the dead theology of the churches. It is particularly for the latter 
reasons that I am a single taxer. The following points in connec- 
tion with the abolition of poverty among the physically incapable are 
worthy of attention : 

(1) Thousands of people who are now dependent on_ public 
charity because of inability to work would not have been so depend- 
ent, had they not in the past been overworked and underfed, and 
compelled to live in unsanitary conditions which would ruin the 
health of the strongest. ‘These causes of physical break-down being 
removed, the consequent poverty will disappear. 

(2) I€ many of those who are now physically incapable and 
dependent had received their dues, they might now have enough to 
keep them in tolerable comfort the rest of their days. 

(3) Under the improved conditions of society resulting from the 
adoption of the system we propose, the moral tone of the masses 
would be so elevated, and Christianity rendered so much more 
effective, that the people would become more industrious as a whole, 
more cleanly in their habits, more intelligent, and consequently more 
healthful in body and soul, thus warding off the danger of premature 
physical break-down. 

(4) With the economic and moral improvement of society the 
relatives of the physically incapable would not only be more able, but 
more desirous, of attending to the needs of their loved ones in their 
homes or by paying for it in public institutions, thus still further 
lessening the number dependent on public charity. 

(5) The resultant development of the altruistic spirit would make 
it a matter of public pleasure for society to interest itself in the wel- 
fare of the few unfortunate cases that might occur. A system which 
can present such strong economic and moral claims as the above is 
surely deserving of the support of every right-thinking man. What 

‘vill you do with it? 


X. 


Municipal and County Charities. 


THE WORK OF THE STATE CHARITIES AID 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


BY HOMER FOLKS, SECRETARY. 


The State Charities Aid Association of New York was organized 
in 1872, for the purpose of doing whatever could be done to improve 
the condition of the inmates of public charitable institutions in the 
State of New York. By public institutions are meant all that are 
maintained and controlled by the State, or by cities, counties, o1 
towns. ‘The Association has at present active Visiting Committees 
in forty-five of the sixty counties of the State, including all the larger 
counties. ‘The duty of these committees is to visit all public chari- 
table institutions in their respective counties, to report their con- 
dition to the headquarters of the Association in New York City, to 
take whatever steps may seem to be wise toward the improvement 
of local institutions, and to assist the central organization in secur 
ing the adoption of legislative or other reforms affecting the State as 
a whole. The board of managers, with fifteen members, is elected 
annually from members of the Association residing in or near New 
York City. It has immediate charge of legislation, and is responsible 
for directing and developing the work of the Association. The 
total membership of the Association at the present time is about 
75°- 

Naturally, the various county committees of the Association find 
various ways in which they can assist the local authorities. In 
one county the committee helps to create a public sentiment in favor 
of the erection of a cottage hospital in connection with the poor- 
house. In another the committee assists the superintendents of the 
poor in the selection of homes for dependent children and in visit- 
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ing children who have been placed in homes. In another the com 
mittee assists in securing the appointment of 
in the hospital wards of the poorhouse. 


a trained nurse 
In another the committee 
appears before the board of supervisors to urge a larger appropria- 
tion for supplies. 


In fact, the active committees of the Association 
are in close touch with the work of local officials charged with the 


relief of the poor, and stand ready to do whatever a group of repre 


sentative citizens can do to assist and support these officials in 
their work, 

If, as oftentimes happens, the county committees report some 
abuse or evil common to all parts of the State, the remedy is sought 
by concerted effort to secure remedial legislation. ‘Thus, ten years 
ago, in view of the continued complaints from all parts of the State 
as to the wretched care which the insane were receiving in poor- 
houses or in local asylums connected with poorhouses, the Associa- 
tion undertook to secure legislation providing for the removal of all 
insane throughout the State to State hospitals for the insane. After 
several years of unceasing activity, this legislation was secured, and 
also an appropriation from the legislature sufficient to increase the 
capacity of the State hospitals to enable them to receive the insane 
from the county asylums. ‘The large counties of New York, Kings, 
and Monroe, were exempted from the mandatory provisions of the 
original statute ; but by later legislation the county asylums of these 
counties were reorganized as State institutions, and to-day all the 
dependent insane in the State of New York are wholly supported 
by the State in State hospitals under expert supervision, and at a 
total expense of a little less than $5,000,000 per year, raised by a 
special tax of 1,4, mills upon all taxable property. 

Again, the various county committees reported that the epilep 
tics were in a most wretched condition in the various poorhouses 
and in the insane asylums. The Association, in co-operation with 
the State Board of Charities, and after efforts extending over four 
years, secured the establishment of the Craig Colony for epileptics. 

In New York City the Association has secured a complete reor- 
ganization of the public charitable institutions during the past three 
years. The former Department of Charities and Correction, which 
had charge of the sick, the destitute, the insane, and the criminal, 
has been broken up into three parts. The asylums for the insane 
have been transferred to the State, and reorganized as a State 
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hospital. The correctional institutions, including the penitentiary, 
the workhouse, the city prison, and the five district prisons, have 
been formed into a Department of Correction. ‘The public hospitals, 
the almshouse, and the infants’ and children’s hospitals under city 
control have been formed into a Department of Public Charities. By 
the terms of the charter for the Greater New York, this line of divi- 
sion has been perpetuated, and extended to all the Greater New 
York. A special committee of the Association devoted a great deal 
of time last year to the revision of the chapters on the Department 
of Public Charities and the Department of Correction in the Greater 
New York charter, and many suggestions made by this committee 
were adopted by the Greater New York Commission and by the 
legislature, and now form part of the charter for the Greater New 
York, which will take effect Jan. 1, 1898. 

A special committee of the Association maintains in New York 
City an agency for providing situations in the country for home- 
less mothers with babies. 

The committee for the city of Newburgh have for three years 
maintained an agency for placing the destitute children of that city 
in families, and for their subsequent visitation. 

The Richmond County Committee assists in boarding the destitute 
children of that county in families. 

During every winter the officers of the Association secure copies 
of all bills introduced in the legislature, and examine carefully all 
those that relate in any way to the administration of public or private 
charities. Such action as seems advisable is then taken for securing 
their passage, amendment, or defeat. 

When the Constitutional Convention of 1894 was held, the As- 
sociation brought to its attention the results of a special study of 
the system of granting public money to private institutions for the 
care of children; and, largely as a result of this, important consti. 
tutional amendments were adopted by the Convention, authorizing 
the State Board of Charities to make rules and regulations concern- 
ing the payment of public funds to private institutions. Under the 
admirable rules which this board has adopted, the number of juve- 
nile dependents in the State is now decreasing at the rate of a thousand 
per year, but is still far above a proper number. 

The Association has always maintained its entire independence of 
partisan considerations as well as of the public treasury. Its mem- 
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bers, however, have, as individuals, occasionally recommended the 
appointment of competent and disinterested men to positions of 
responsibility in connection with State and municipal institutions. 


hey have never asked for the appointment of any man for any 


reason other than that he was believed to be fitted for the duties of 
the proposed position. 

The opportunities for effective work on the part of the Associa- 
tion vary from day to day, from month to month, and from year to 
year. It has never tied itself down to any specified and limited 
lines of activity, but aims at all times and under all circumstances 
to do whatever can be done in behalf of public dependents. 


Note.— The foregoing is the substance of an address which was given extempore, 
and accompanied by some fifty illustrations showing various phases of the work of 
the Association, the improved county poorhouses and hospital buildings erected 
upon plans furnished by the Association, the wretched homes in which children 
placed out by public officers without supervision had been found by the visitors of 
the Association, the excellent homes that have been provided for children by 
the agent of the Newburgh Committee of the Association, the former condition of 
the public institutions of New York City, when prisoners, paupers, and patients 
were cared for in the same institutions and under a common administration, and 
the condition in those institutions as they now exist. 


We regret our inability to 
-eproduce the pictures. 
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THE NATIVITIES OF THE INMATES OF THE 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


BY BYRON C. MATHEWS, OF NEWARK, N.jJ. 


I once heard a long sermon from this short text, “ Past Feeling.” 
Our subject is the nativities of the inmates of the public charitable 
and penal institutions of New York City for a period of ten years. 
If my paper were as many times the length of the sermon as my sub- 
ject is of the text, you would all be “ past feeling” before I get 
through. 

Our study of these institutions was undertaken for the sole purpose 
of finding facts. This paper is a bare statement of some of the facts 
we found, with almost no attempt at explanation or at theorizing. 
The first step in scientific reform is a thorough understanding of 
existing conditions. 

By public institutions we mean such as are wholly supported by 
public tax, and are wholly controlled by the municipal government. 
According to the police census taken in 1895, New York City had 
1,851,000 inhabitants. The public charitable institutions of this 
great municipality herein considered are the Almshouse, the six 
adult hospitals, and the insane asylums. The penal institutions to 
be considered are the Penitentiary and the Workhouse. The num 
ber of admissions to the charitable institutions from 1885 to 1895 
was 328,000. The number admitted to the penal institutions for the 
same period was 242,000. Total, 570,000. The only question now 
under consideration concerning these half a million souls is, Where 
were they born? It is a question of nativity, not of nationality. 

We have made some comparisons between the nativities of the 
inmates of the institutions and the nativities of the inhabitants of 
New York City. The source of information concerning the nativities 
in the city is the census of 1890, which year, fortunately for compar- 
ison, is in the middle of the period for which we have collated our 
figures. 

Besides the United States, twelve other countries are considered. 
If these twelve countries are arranged according to the percent- 
ages of the total number of inmates they supply to all the institu- 
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tions under consideration, the highest percentage being placed first 
and the lowest last, Ireland will stand first, and Switzerland last: 
and the order will be Ireland, Germany, England, Italy, Scotland, 
Canada, Russia, France, Sweden, Austria and Hungary, and Switzer- 
land. Austria and Hungary are considered together for the reason 


that several institutions do not give them separately in their reports. 


Having now defined our field, we proceed to a statement of the 


facts found in it. According to the census of 1890, 57.76 per cent. 


of the inhabitants of New York City were born in the United States, 
41.26 per cent. were born in Europe, and .98 of 


1 per cent. in 
other parts of the world. 


For convenience, we will say that 58 per 
cent. are native-born, and 42 per cent. are foreign-born. The foreign- 
born are distributed as follows: 12.6 per cent. were born in Ireland, 
14 per cent. in Germany, 2.4 per cent. in England, 2.6 in Italy, .7 
of 1 per cent. in Scotland, .53 of 1 per cent. in Canada, .32 in 
Russia, .7 in France, .5 in Sweden, 2.6 in Austria and Hungary, .3 
in Switzerland, 2.1 in the rest of the foreign world. 

In giving the nativities of the inmates of the institutions, for the 
sake of avoiding too much detail, we shall read only those countries 
that furnish at least 1 per cent. We will begin with the hospitals, 
pot including the Children’s Hospital. 

The admissions to the hospitals during the ten years were 282,928. 
Of these, 36.3 per cent. were native-born, 63.7 were foreign-born. 
The foreign-born were distributed as follows : 5 


35-5 per cent. were 
born in Ireland, 11.4 in Germany, 4.2 in England, 2.8 in Italy, 1.2 in 
Scotland, and 8 per cent. in the rest of the world. Those born in 
Ireland lack less than 1 per cent. of being as many as the native- 
born. The Ireland-born are more than three times as many as those 
of any other foreign country, and are about 4 per cent. more than all 


the other foreign-born. During these ten years the tendency of the 
percentages for England and Ireland has been to decrease; while 
those for Russia, Austria, and Hungary, have increased. 


At the time of the recent transfer of the New York City insane 
asylums to State control the number of inmates was a little less than 
7,000. ‘The total admissions for the ten years were 17,491. Of 
these, only 25.7 per cent. were born in the United States; while 74.3 
per cent. were born out of the United States, 35.5 per cent. being 
born in Ireland, 20 in Germany, 3.4 in England, 2 in Italy, 2 in 


Russia, 1.3 in France, 1 in Sweden, 1.9 in Austria and Hungary, and 
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6.2 in the rest of the world. 1 in 4 of the insane was native- 
born. 1 in 3 was born in Ireland. Ireland’s percentage among 
the insane is exactly the same as in the hospitals. 1 in 5 was 
born in Germany. The German and Ireland born together supply 
considerably more than half of the total number, while their quota 
of the inhabitants of the city is about one-fourth. The nativities of 
the insane that have noticeably increased are those of Italy, Sweden, 
Russia, and Austria and Hungary. The last three have plainly 
doubled. Whether there have been corresponding changes in the 


inhabitants of the city, it is impossible to say with certainty, because 
of lack of data. 


The Almshouse is the distinctively pauper institution. It might 
with much propriety be named Pauper-town. Its average population 
is about 2,500. In considering the statistics of this institution, 
it is well to remember that the average moral condition is ex- 
ceedingly low. The worthy and unfortunate are there, but in 
greater numbers are those who have spent their physical and 
mental energies in unworthy living. . The total admissions from 1885 


to 1895 were 27,743. Of these poor souls, only 14.6 per cent. were 
born in the United States; while 85.4 per cent. were born somewhere 
out of the United States, 60.4 per cent. being born in Ireland, 14 in 
Germany, 4.4 in England, 2.2 in Scotland, and only 3.4 per cent. in 
all the rest of the foreign world. The most striking fact that appears 
here is that 6 out of every 10 of the almshouse paupers were’ born 
in Ireland. These are more than four times as many as those born 
in the United States, and nearly two and a half times as many as 
were born in all other foreign countries. Germany’s percentage in 
the Almshouse is exactly the same as in the city; namely, 14. 
England’s is twice as large as in the city, while Scotland’s is three 
times as large. 

New York has two penal institutions, the Penitentiary and the 
Workhouse. The Penitentiary is the home of the distinctively crim- 
inal classes who for different reasons are not sent to the State prisons. 
Here the native-born predominate. We found 62 per cent. native- 
born, while only 38 per cent. were foreign-born. It is only due to 
the native-born to say that in this 62 per cent. is a very large number 
of young criminals who were born of foreign-born parents. They 
may have been born within a week after their parents landed on 
American soil; whereas, if circumstances had detained their parents 
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a few days on the other side of the Atlantic, they would be counted 
among foreign-born. If the rule formulated in the last census re- 
specting the parentage of young criminals should be applied to the 
Penitentiary, and those born in the United States, but of foreign 
parents, should be deducted from the native-born, and added to the 
foreign-born, the native-born would be found to be about 42 per cent., 
and the foreign-born about 58. 

The total number of criminals imprisoned here annually is about 
3,000. The 38 per cent. foreign-born were distributed as follows: 
15.4 per cent. were born in Ireland, 9 per cent. in Germany, 3.3 in 
England, 2.5 in Italy, 1.1 in Russia, 1.1 in Austria and Hungary, 
5.5 in the rest of the foreign world. 

The Workhouse is a nameless hybrid. It is a part of the correc- 
tion department of the metropolis, but it is a travesty on language to 
call it correctional institution. By certain officials it has been called 
a charity. If it is, it is the kind that curses instead of blesses. We 
will not undertake to name it; but, for the sake of having your atten- 
tion upon the character of its inmates while we read some figures, let 
us say it is the resort of our great metropolis for male and female 
vagabonds, the diseased dregs of a great city. Society would be the 
vainer if the gods above should decree that such institutions should 
not exist. The admissions to it are more than 20,000 every year. 
Of these, 42 per cent. were born in the United States, and 58 per 
cent. were foreign-born, 36.7 per cent. being born in Ireland, 6.8 in 
Germany, 4.4 in England, 1.4 in Italy, 1.4 in Scotland, 1.1 in Russia, 
and 5.4 per cent. in other parts of the foreign world. 

This completes the list of institutions. It will now be profitable 
to make some comparisons between the nativities of the inmates of 
the institutions and the nativities of the inhabitants of New York 
City for the sake of seeing the ratio between the natives of some of 
the countries in the city and those of the same country in the several 
institutions. We will begin with the natives of our own country. 

The 58 per cent. native-born in the city supply 36.3 of all hospital 
inmates, 25.7 per cent. of the insane, 14.6 per cent. of the alms- 
house paupers, 62 per cent. of the penitentiary criminals, and 42 per 
cent. of the workhouse vagabonds. The 42 per cent. foreign-born 
in the city supply 63.7 per cent. of the hospital inmates, 74.3 per 
cent. of the insane, 85.4 per cent. of the almshouse paupers, 38 per 
cent. of the penitentiary criminals, and 58 per cent. of the work- 
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house vagabonds. The average of the percentages of the native- 
born in the several institutions is 36, while that of the foreign-born 
is 64. Only in case of the Penitentiary is the percentage of foreign- 
born lower than in the city, while the percentage of foreign-born 
almshouse inmates is more than twice as large as the percentage of 
all foreign-born in the city. The foreign-born percentage among the 
insane is nearly twice as large as that in the city. 

Of the city’s inhabitants, 12.6 per cent. were born in Ireland. 
These 12.6 per cent. supply 35.5 per cent. of all inmates of the 
hospitals and insane asylums, 60.4 per cent. of the almshouse 
paupers, 36.7 per cent. of the workhouse inmates, but only 15.4 per 
cent of the penitentiary convicts. This, however, is 3 per cent. 
higher than Ireland’s percentage of the city’s inhabitants. This is 
an astonishing record for little Ireland. It is an effect for which 
there is somewhere an adequate cause, but we cannot stop now to 
speculate as to causes. 

In the case of Germany it will be noticed that her percentages in 
the institutions are lower than in the city except in the insane 
asylums. 14 per cent. of the city’s inhabitants were born in Ger- 
many. From these 11.4 per cent. of the hospital inmates are sup- 
plied, 20 per cent. of the insane, 14 of the almshouse paupers, 6.8 of 
the workhouse inmates, and 9 of the penitentiary convicts. That 
Germany’s percentage in the Workhouse is less than half her per- 
centage in the city is a very favorable comment, when we remember 
the character of those that are found there; and the fact that her 
percentage in the insane asylums is 6 per cent. higher than in the 
city is worthy of thought. 

England’s percentages in all the institutions is considerably higher 
than in the city. 2.4 per cent. of the city’s inhabitants were born in 
England. These English-born citizens supply 4.2 per cent. of hos- 
pital inmates, 3.4 per cent. of the insane, 4.4 per cent. of the alms- 
house paupers, 4.4 per cent. of the workhouse inmates, and 3.3 per 
cent. of the penitentiary convicts. The percentages for the Alms- 
house and Workhouse are the same, and are nearly twice as large as 
that for the city. 

2.6 per cent. of the city’s inhabitants were born in Italy. From 
these, 2.8 per cent. of the hospital inmates are supplied, 2 per cent. 
of the insane, .68 of 1 per cent. of the almshouse paupers, 1.4 per 
cent. of the workhouse inmates, and 2.5 per cent. of the penitentiary 
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convicts. Italy’s lowest is in the Almshouse. Only in case of the 
hospitals does Italy’s percentage go above her percentage in the city, 
and here only .2 of 1 per cent. Her quota in the Workhouse is also 
low. 

Scotland’s percentage in the city is.7 of 1 per cent. This frac- 
tion of a per cent. supplies 1.2 per cent. of hospital inmates, .g of 
insane, 2.2 of the almshouse paupers, 1.4 of the workhouse inmates, 
and .g of 1 per cent. of the penitentiary convicts. The percentage 
of the Scotland-born in all institutions is higher than that in the city, 
which is, of course, in no case complimentary. Their percentage in 
the Workhouse is just twice as large as that in the city, while that 
for the Almshouse is more than three times as large. 

instead of giving the percentages for the remaining six countries, 
I will simply indicate the most noticeable points. Russia’s percentage 
in the city is much larger than in any of the institutions. Her high- 


est percentage is in the insane asylums, her lowest is in the hospitals. 
The same three statements can be made of Austria and Hungary. 


Che fact that the percentages of these Jewish citizens are lower in 
the public institutions than in the city’s population is accounted for 
by some by the fact that the Jewish people care for their own 
in private institutions ; but this cannot account for the fact that they 
supply only about 1 per cent. of the inmates of the Penitentiary and 
Workhouse, while their quota in the city’s inhabitants is about 3 
per cent. 

France’s highest percentage is in the insane asylums, where it is 
nearly double her percentage in the city. Her lowest is in the hos- 
pitals and Workhouse. Her percentage in all the institutions taken 
together is exactly the same as in the city, which is true of no other 
country. 

In the case of the following six of the twelve foreign countries, the 
highest percentage is in the insane asylums ; namely Germany, France, 
Russia, Austria and Hungary, and Switzerland. It is worthy of notice 
that this group of countries embraces all the Nihilism and most of the 
Socialism of Europe. Is this a meaningless coincident? Is it not 
more rational to think that in Europe conditions exist that produce at 
one and the same time anarchy and insanity? 

There is one fact on the face of these figures I have given which I 
think I ought to read ; but I do it with reluctance, since it is not com- 
plimentary to our Canadian friends and the great nation of which they 
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form a part. But I overcome my reluctance, when I remember that 
we are all seeking the betterment of our fellows; and the first step 
in this direction is a thorough understanding of existing conditions. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Canada are all British territory. 
The percentage of each of these, except Canada, is highest in the 
Almshouse, 67.5 per cent. of whose inmates for the ten years under 
consideration were born British subjects. The percentage of the 
English-born inmates in any institution or group of institutions is 
higher than is the percentage of English-born inhabitants in New 
York City. The same is true of Ireland, Scotland, and Canada. 
Ireland’s percentages in the institutions are about three times as 
great as in the city. Those of England and Scotland about twice as 
great, and those of Canada about one-half greater. Strange as it 
may seem, this is not true of any other one of the thirteen countries 
under consideration. In the cases of the United States, of Germany, 
Italy, Russia, France, Sweden, Austria and Hungary, and of Switzer- 
land, the percentages of inmates in some or in all of the institutions 
are lower than are their percentages of the inhabitants in the city. 
This would seem to indicate that the tendency toward both pauper- 
ism and crime of that portion of New York City’s inhabitants who 
were born subjects of the British crown is greater than it is among 
those born in the United States or in the other European countries. 
In the fact that such large numbers of British-born subjects are 
found in our institutions is an evidence of Great Britain’s confidence 
in our skill and ability to support and care for her unfortunate and 
vicious classes ; and if, on the other hand, it is an evidence of our 
willingness to do so, there certainly can be no reason why inter- 
national arbitration, which ought to exist between these two countries, 
cannot be established. But, I am sorry to say, it must be postponed 
till after the funeral of our present Senate. Until then, and always 
thereafter, we hope that the peoples of both countries will be 
guided in all international relations by the principles of human 
conduct enunciated on the mount by the Great Master of ethics. 
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XI 


Dhe Feebleanimoded, 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
BY F. M. POWELL, M.D. 


Between the years 1848 and 1884, eleven public institutions were 


organized in the United States for the care and training of feeble- 


2« 


minded children, the latter year finding 2,429 feeble-minded persons 


cared for in institutions. In the centennial year, 1876, the officers 


of these institutions met in Pennsylvania, and organized an associa- 
tion for the interchange of ideas in relation to this work, designed to 
disseminate information relative to the condition of imbecility, with 


a view of further advancing their interests ; but not until 1884 was 


this class of deficients accorded a hearing by the National Confer 


ence of Charities, when the late Dr. Kerlin and the Hon, H. M. 


Greene (of Kansas), representing that association, submitted their 


claims. Since then, questions pertaining to this form of charitable 


work have been presented and considered at each succeeding annual 
meeting. The inspiration of the apostle Seguin, and the labors of 


Wilbur, Knight, Brown, Howe, Kerlin, and others, are therefore not 


The seed planted by these early philanthropists has 
proven so prolific of practical results that we, their successors, must 


new to you. 


recognize and admire their wisdom and foresight in laying an abid- 
ing foundation for the development of this new charity. 

As chairman of the Standing Committee on the Feeble-minded, I 
have to report, first, some statistics and data which indicate the 


present status of the work among this class, with brief remarks on 
the same. 


California . 

Connecticut 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas . 

Kentucky 

Maryland * 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska . 

New York: Children 
Women 
Custodial . 
Randall's Island® 

New Jersey: Children* . 

Women * 

North Dakota 

Ohio * 

Pennsylvania, East 

West 
Washington 


Wisconsin . 


TorTats 


Canada . 

England 

England .... - 
Eastern Counties 
Western Counties . 
Northern Counties 


Scotland 


¢ Are or will be. 


Females. 


Males 
No. in Custodial Dept. 


Females. 


Eldridge 
Lakeville 
Lincoln 
Fort Wayne 
Glenwood 
Winfield 
Frankfort 
Owings Mills 
Waltham 
Lapeer 
Faribault 
Beatrice 
Syracuse 
Newark 
Rome 
New York 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Jamestown 
Columbus 
Elwyn 
Polk 
Vancouver 


Chippewa Falls 


Orillia, Ont. 
Darenth 
Earlswood 
Colchester 
Exeter 
Lancaster 
Larbet 259 80 


236 156 


* Data taken from latest available printed reports. 
+ These are cared for at the Hospital for the Insane at Jamestown. 


a No data. 4 No school as yet. 


No. Epileptics. 


Females. 


A grant of 20,000 acre 
¢ Not yet opened 


rUTION 


Admis 


k 


may remain 


mit for 


Hours of Indus 


Hours of Schoo! 


Work 
1W 


Ai 


Fe 


arpenter 


None ) \ , Farm, domestic 


Brushes, farm, bru 
domestic 

Farm, brick, shoes, car-- 
penter, domestic, et 

Farm brick, shoes 
woodwork, domestic 

Farm, garden, domes 
ti 


Shoes, brooms, mat 


None 
None 
None 


Negroes 


tress, sewing 


Epileptics 
None 
None 


None . - ) srus , farm 
Epileptics Farm, carpenter, shoes, 
Paralytics domestic, et: 

Domestic, sewing, can 

None signe 
_ ning fruits, etc 
Epileptic Farm, garden, sewing, 

Insane mest 


None yrs None 


None 
' lle » 
No All except 4 : - oo 
limit school cases 
Lite None 


rITUTIONS. 


None 5 F garden, domes 
None 


Blind, deaf, , All trades Yes None 
and dumb 


Epileptics Farm, etc. None 


Epileptics, : : 5 Shoes, domestic, etc None 


etc. 


None 14 | 5 yrs. None ; : Garden, tailor, domestic Yes 


ias been made for the joint purpose of providing for the care of the insane and feeble-minded 
d Capability. 
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To the foregoing table I append the following list of foreign insti- 
tutions, with numbers of inmates, but with no general data : 


France.— Bicétre, Paris, feeble-minded and epileptics . 
Germany.— Berlin, Diihlgarten, Biesdorf, for epileptics 
Berlin, Dalldorf, for feeble-minded 
Hochweitzschen, Saxony, for epileptics . 
Diisseldorf, Gladbach, for feeble-minded 
Langanhagen, Hanover, for feeble-minded and epitaph s 
Stettin, Wiirtemberg, for epileptics 
Kiickenmuhl, Stettin, for epileptics 
Hamburg, Alsterdorf, for epileptics 
Bielefeld, epileptic colony 1 . : 
Freiburg, Schlesia, feeble-minded em epitegties ; 
Switzerland.— Ziirich, Institution for epileptics 
Norway.— Christiania, Thonhaug, for feeble-minded 
Christiania, Lusden, for feeble-minded 
Jergen, for feeble-minded 
Sweden.— Lund, Institution for feeble-minded 
Stockholm, School for feeble-minded . 
Upsala, Industrial Institution for feeble-minded 
Finland.— Pistrila, feeble-minded. . . . . . A capal Ss ry 
Denmark. — Copenhagen, Keller’s Institution, feeble- en “a 600 
Copenhagen, Gl. Bakkehus, feebleeminded . . . . . » ~ €oo 


SUMMARY FOR UNITED STATEs. 


Total number of States providing for feeble-minded persons 
Total number of public institutions 

Number of inmates) - ; 

Number classified in school depeieets 

Number classified in custodial departments 

Number of epileptics cared for in these institutions 


Number presumably capable of reproduction (estimated and not complete), 


It will be observed that nineteen States now maintain twenty-four 
public institutions, and care for 8,492 feeble-minded persons, as com- 
pared with less than 7,000 reported last year. This is due to an 
increase of capacity in older institutions and to the establishment of 
new ones,— notably, in Western Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and North 
Dakota. Of 95,609 feeble-minded persons reported in the census of 
1890, about 87,000 are unprovided with organized care by public 
beneficence ; but, in view of the interest manifested, we may confi- 
dently anticipate that each succeeding year will find additional 
provision made for this class of dependants. 


rHE FREEBLE-MINDED )3 


It will be noted that these institutions care for a greater number 
of males than females. This is partly due to the fact that parents 
are more reluctant to part with their aftlicted girls than with thei 
boys. 

Schools.— lt not infrequently occurs that persons occupying posi 
tions of trust and authority, members of our various legislatures, and 
others, are sceptical as to the expediency of burdening the public 
with the expense of maintaining a school department in institutions 
for feeble-minded, on the ground that such training can be of no 
value to beings who, in their judgment, will never reach the point of 
self-support. I have ascertained the ideas on this subject of many 
engaged in this work, and find in all instances the same conclusions ; 
namely, that, for the life of the individual, usefulness of the work, 
ind economy of the administration, it is imperative to continue the 
schools. 

The specialists of to-day have, however, virtually abandoned the 
belief that the school training of imbeciles can ever develop and 
restore them to safe citizenship. ‘The same principles involved in 
educating the physical and mental forces of a normal child apply to 
the sub-normal. We do not now regard the school training of the 
feeble-minded child as an ultimate aim and end; but, as the educa 
tion of the normal child is only preparatory to a participation in the 
activities of life in the great world, so we propose by similar means 
to prepare the mentally weak for the exercise of their limited 
activities in their circumscribed world,— in institution life, after the 
preparatory period is passed, during which each one is fitted to fill 
his niche according to the degree of his ability. 

Halleck, in his work upon the education of the ‘* Central Nervous 
System,” remarks that “the person of ordinary ability needs to 
begin early to train his nervous system, while the brief morning 
of plasticity lasts.” Scientists agree that the improvable or plastic 
period is limited by natural endowment. hose whom nature has 
endowed with normal mental and physical organizations reach the 


end of the formative period between twenty and twenty-five years: a 


few who are favored with an exceptionally strong physical basis may 


even continue in this stage until thirty; while the same period in the 
mentally feeble terminates at a much earlier age, the zenith being 
soon passed, and followed by a correspondingly early decay. Child 
study is doing muchto enlighten the present generation as_ to 


methods of child culture. 
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Occasionally dull children drift into our institutions on account of 
apparent feeble intellects, backward children, not feeblé-minded in 


the sense in which I use the term; and it is an injustice to classify 


them as such. ‘Their condition is usually due to some defect or 
partial loss of function of one or more of the special sense avenues, 
or to environment, causing the semblance of mental dulness ; and in 
these cases, with appropriate discipline, the higher powers of the 
intellect can be stimulated to perform their proper functions. ‘The 
British school authorities have recognized this, and have ‘established 
special schools for them, as adjuncts to the common sehools. 

Custodial Care.— \n the larger institutions organized for the care 
of all degrees of feeble-mindedness the custodial division includes 
(1) the capable custodial and (2) the non-improvable or asylum class ; 
and it contains about 50 per cent. of the institution population. 
After completing the school period, the feeble-minded child passes 
into the custodial department, there to fill its mission, with practical 
results in the line of remunerative labor, with capabilities to partici 
pate in the simple pleasures provided by the school department, both 
of which have been made possible by its previous school training. 
The lines of manual labor are designed with a view to profitable 
results in the economy of the institution. A few fill the place of an 
employee, but more fill one-half, others one-quarter, and so on down 
to the performance of a few simple tasks, necessary and remunera 
tive, even if indescribably small,—all under interested and friendly 
supervision. : 

The asylum charges termed “ non-improvables’”’ are cared for in 
separate and special apartments, provided with facilities adapted to 
their degrees of infirmities. Habit training, simple duties to enliven 
their sluggish activities, amusements, and comforts meet their re- 
quirements. 

Epileptics.— Statistics obtained from a number of institutions for 
feeble-minded children show that they care for a large number of this 
class, in some instances comprising fully 30 per cent. of the total 
number. The [Iowa institution has 178 in a population of 690. 
From a correspondence with 800 physicians in different localities in 
lowa, 2,446 are reported, an average of a knowledge of 3-+- 
epileptics coming under the notice of each physician reporting. 
70 county poor farms report 191, hospitals for the insane and 
the institution for feeble-minded report 360, making a total report of 
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2,997. When I say that there were 2,500 physicians not corre- 
sponded with, and 20 poor farms not heard from, it will be ob- 
served that a conservative estimate of the number of epileptics in 
lowa Is Over 3,360, or 1 to every 600 ol population, Reference in 
detail to this class will be made later. 

Heredity,— Vhe number of feeble-minded in institutions who are 
presumed to be capable of reproduction, as presented, is somewhat 
incomplete; but it is sufficient to demonstrate the advisability of re 
taining in permanent custody all grades. A strong reason for the 
modification of the original plan of educating feeble-minded children, 
with a view of dismissing the higher grades, is that they are capable 
of and prone to reproduction. ‘This opinion has gradually been con 
firmed through observation of those who have been dismissed, who 
were thought to be capable of self-support, but eventually succumbed 
in the battle of life, leaving, perhaps, a legacy to the world, of de- 
generate progeny. 

Self-support.— The question as to the numbers dismissed who have 
proved capable of support has been answered from various points of 
view by different reporters; but I can say that the discrepancy in the 
percentages noted is more apparent than real, owing to the ambiguity 
of the question, ‘The consensus of opinion expressed by experienced 
workers is that none of those dismissed are capable of self-support, 
in all that the term implies. They never become fit for full citizen- 
ship. Although deft in handicraft, the higher powers of the intel- 
lect (reason and judgment) always remain markedly and noticeably 
at fault; and without intelligent and kindly supervision they inevitably 
become dependants or worse. 

Age of Admission.— The earlier institutions operated under laws 
limiting the admissions to children within school age, who were di- 
rected to be dismissed at the end of their school period. More 
recently States have enacted laws admitting feeble-minded persons 


of all ages, and this is the growing and present sentiment. 


Land.— Many of the institutions are reasonably well provided with 


land, and this is of practical importance. Much of the inmate labor 
can be utilized on the farm, garden, and orchard; and the profits 
materially lessen the per capita cost. It has been conceded for years 
that each institution should be provided with at least one acre per 
inmate; and, as we grow in years, it is thought by some that even 


more than this is needed. | am not convinced that any fully or- 
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ganized institution for the feeble-minded, which cares for all ages and 
classes of these deficients, and maintains the present standards of 
efficiency, can ever be made self-supporting by inmate labor, how- 
ever much land and other facilities for remunerative labor are pro 
vided by the State. Very few of our charges are, or ever will be, 
capable of performing a full measure of labor. The physical and 
mental deficiencies of even the best among them are below par; while 
a large and increasing number, in the asylum division, are in 
capable of performing any labor that is productive or profitable. 

I do not deem it advisable to encourage an anticipation on the part 
of the public that such an institution can ever dispense with State 


aid. My conclusions are that, after utilizing to the best advantage 


the labor of our inmates, the yearly per capita cost can never be 
brought lower than $150 or $125, depending on local conditions. 
It is not only for economy that land is needed, but as an educational 


> field. 
CAUSES AND PREVENTION, 


Statistics relating to the defective and dependent classes show 
that there are in the United States, coming under this category, as 
many as 1 in every 100 of the population, or a grand total of 
700,000. For their relief various philanthropic organizations are 
actively engaged in dealing with the problems presented by the many 
phases of the questions involved. The work of caring for existing 
conditions has in the’past largely engrossed efforts for their ameliora- 
tion; but latterly thoughts and efforts have turned toward combating 
the causes of degeneracy, with a view to lessening the number of 
degenerates, thereby protecting posterity. Here let me mention, 
briefly, some of the causes generally regarded as potent factors in 
the production of deficients, which are specifically applicable to the 
class under consideration : 

Congenital, Heredity, which includes idiocy, epilepsy, insanity, 
phthisis, general neurosis, intemperance, syphilis, and consanguinity. 
Among accidental causes may be enumerated: (1) abnormal condi- 
tions of mother during pregnancy; (2) accidents to child during 
birth ; (3) accidents and disease after birth. 

That heredity plays an important rdéle in the production of imbecil- 
ity, none conversant with the question will be disposed to deny; yet 
the difficulty of ascertaining positive causation suggests caution in 
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formulating percentages due to bad heredity. It is not in all cases 
absolutely clear that any one condition is the sole factor in dete 

mining the mental unsoundness of the child. Many causes may 
contribute to this result; and, even where there is a distinct neu 

rotic ancestry, there is no conclusive evidence that this ancestral 
neurosis is the actual cause of imbecility. Other factors may have 
been the primary cause or may have shared in determining the 
deficiency. Local conditions at the initial period of the germ life 
have much to do with the subsequent development or retardation of 
the future child; and later conditions up to the time of birth are full 
of peril to the unborn, even in mothers free from constitutional taint 

It is often convenient to classify cases under the head of heredity 

but Seguin says that “everything pertaining to conception, gestation, 
parturition, and lactation, remains enshrouded behind the veil of 
Isis.” 

Of all classes of degenerates, none transmit their infirmities in 
a greater degree than the imbecile. Where the ancestral stock is 
properly classed under this head, they must transmit in every case 
some form of degeneracy to ottspring, the majority of whom are 
noticeably mentally feeble, while many are criminals, inebriates, o1 
prostitutes, 

Permanent sequestration is the most efficient and humane manner 
of reducing the number of the feeble-minded. One writer states that 
»7 per cent. would thus be cut off, 

Epilepsy. Vhe statements already presented show that the num 
ber of epileptics is at least equal to that of the feeble-minded, and 


approaches that of the insane. ‘It is not an isolated condition. It 


is a wide-spread disorder, finding its victims among all peoples and in 


all walks and conditions of life... . ‘The great mass of them are wan 


derers and incumberers, swelling the ranks of the paupers and crimi 


nal classes, transmitting their infirmities to their proge! 


Vy. thereby 


increasing financial burdens both to’ the State and its citizens, as 
well as being a constant menace to the peace and safety of society. 
Nature seems to place her seal of doom upon the epileptic and his 
progeny,—-on one member as an habitual criminal, another as an 
imbecile, and a third a consumptive, while the fourth may be an 
epileptic.” Lombroso was able to furnish the first edition of 
“Abnormal Man”’ by taking atavism and epilepsy as a basis. 


per cent. of epileptics have led either criminal or other forms of 
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degenerate life. Official statistics show the proportion of epileptic 
criminals to be six times greater than of the supposed normal 
criminal. Of all hereditary factors except feeble-mindedness, none 
is so prolific in entailing a blight upon succeeding generations as 
epilepsy. For the reasons stated, I earnestly coincide with the 
opinion of those who are seeking to establish separate institutions or 
colonies for them, feeling that this “mild imprisonment” would 
prove a humane and effectual means of cutting off another source of 
the production of not only feeble-mindedness, but other forms of 
mental and physical degeneracy. So far, with the exception of New 
York and Ohio, no separate and distinct provision has been made 
for them. Sequestration of epileptics is advocated for the following 
reasons: - 

1. For scientific research, with a view of determining causes and 
cure. 

2. For the prevention of transmission of infirmities to progeny. 

3. For its humane aspect and public safety. 

4. For the relief of institutions organized for the care of other 
defectives and now caring for large numbers of epileptics. 

Consumption.— Since it is conceded that one-half or more im- 
beciles cared for in institutions die of consumption, we may con- 
sistently inquire as to what extent it may have been the cause-in the 
ancestry of transmitting a menfa//y impaired offspring,—a_ being 
mentally weak, supported by a correspondingly weak physical organ- 
ization, ready for the reception of bacilli tuberculosis. 

Whatever per cent. of feeble-mindedness may be due to this 
cause, prevention through hygienic and sanitary measures and 
environment should not only be advised, but enforced. <A disease 
that prematurely ends the lives of more human beings in the United 
States than any other known cause, and in its ravages entails many 
infirmities, should receive earnest attention from the public, and 
especially from physicians, to control it. Not until the authorities are 
convinced of the necessity of precautionary measures will this be 
done. The “anti-spitting ’ ordinances are finger-boards pointing in 
the right direction. Patients infected with tuberculosis have no 
right carelessly to scatter their deadly germs at will. Sanitary 
quarantine for the consumptive will doubtless be provided in the 
future. Society has a right to protect itself and future generations. 

/ntemperance.—\n an analysis of 848 feeble-minded persons, | 
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find that parental intemperance is reported in Si cases. In every 
instance except one the intemperance was of the father. hese 
include almost all who used alcoholic drinks to any extent. Very 
few would be classed as dipsomaniacs. In 60 per cent, of these 
there were other causes in the ancestry, such as insanity, idiocy, ete. 
Dr. Ireland, in his work on “Idiocy and Imbecility,” remarks 
that “there is a great difference of opinion about the influence of 
drunken habits in parents in the causation of idiocy. Dr. Langdon 
Down, of England, and Dr. Ludwig Dahl, of Norway, both considet 
this factor to be important; while Drs. Grabham and Shuttleworth 
tind a very small per cent, due to it. lhe experience ol other close 
observers agrees with the latter that it is not as potent a factor in the 
production of imbeciles as the general public imagine. ‘The danget 
appears to be that intemperance, added to other conditions, may 
intensify the results. Whatever the percentage may be, it is in the 
line of prevention to disseminate information and advocate measures 
for the suppression of this extensive evil 
Svphilis.— Evidences of inherited syphilis appear in so few of the 
feeble-minded that | refrain from commenting on it as a cause. 
Consanguinity, Vhe prevalent idea that the intermarriage of 
relations always produces deficient progeny is not sustained by facts. 
It is a physiological principle that a normal cell under normal stim 
ulus produces a normal cell. If both parents are mentally and 
physically sound, the danger lies in accidental causes common to all. 
However, where there is mental instability in parentage, the results 
in consanguine marriages are intensified, and should be deprecated. 
In this connection, Dr. Martin W. Barr, after referring to the history 
of the Jews, and giving other statistics of consanguineous unions 
which failed to substantiate the common belief that such unions 
result in a weak progeny, states that in 1,044 cases examined by 
him he found but 3'% per cent. traceable to this cause. In 848 
cases recorded by the Lowa institution I tind only 32, or 34 per 
cent., in which there were such relationships in the parentage; and 
in a number of these cases other controlling factors were present. 
Accidental. Whatever percentage of idiocy may be accounted for 
by hereditary transmission, the fact remains that accidental causes 
determine the condition of a large number of the feeble-minded. 
When we realize the numerous accidents to which the life germ itself 


is liable, the perils of gestation, the momentous introduction of the 
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child to the world, and all the perils and dangers of infancy and 
childhood from the many infantile diseases and accidents, it is not 
difficult to conclude that a large percentage of idiocy is due not to a 
bad heredity, but to some other condition, which does not make the 
previous life of the parents or ancestry responsible for the result. It 
is claimed by some observers that fully 50 per cent. can be traced to 
actual disease. In 848 cases examined at the Lowa institution, | 
find but 45 per cent. of the whole in which there is one or more 
of the causes given under heredity, leaving 55 per cent. to be 
accounted for by unknown or accidental causes. 

Among the number collected in our institutions will be found those 
whose mental feebleness is that of dementia, not amentia. 

In dealing with preventative measures, we encounter an intricate 
network of classes and conditions, so interwoven that they are insep- 
arably connected. ‘To follow out these various ramifications, for the 
purpose of formulating plans for prevention, is confusing, not to say 
discouraging ; and it is only by patient research and analysis of the 
various defective and deficient classes that a working basis can be 
reached. Difficulties have always beset the paths of those engaged 


in problems for social reforms, but persistency and concerted action 


will eventually prevail. As an illustration, we may refer to progress 
made in preventive medicine, through hygiene and _ sanitation, so 
vigorously presented and insisted upon by the medical profession, 
accepted and forced upon the public by government and municipal 
authorities, interceptifig and swinging back the pendulum of life in 
favor of longevity. 

What has been accomplished in the past few years relative to pre- 
vention of disease far transcends what would have been regarded, 
even a quarter of a century ago, as the wildest and most impossible 
speculation. In the light of modern discoveries, diseases that pre- 
viously baffled medical skill can no longer be considered incurable. 
The science of pathological treatment is reaching out in discovery in 
all directions. ‘The same should be practically true in lines of pre- 
venting degeneracy. 

The enormity of the evils of degeneracy, the necessity for measures 
to control them, and the fact that they can be controlled, in a degree, 
are beginning to dawn upon the public, which is now in a recep- 
tive condition and awaiting further authentic light. 

What have we, then, to advocate ? 
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1. Provision and permanent detention of all classes of degenerates. 


2. Judicious legislation to sustain and enforce methods of pre 


vention, 


How is this to be accomplished? The great weapon in combating 


any evil is education. For any law, written or unwritten, to be 


effective, it must have the support of the general public; and, before 


this can be obtained, the need of it must be clearly demonstrated and 


impressed. 


It is not possible for the masses to become familiar with conditions 


n the aggregate. ‘Their opportunities for observation are circum 
scribed. It is left for the scientists in soc iologi« al studies to collect 


and disseminate information, enlisting first the co-operation of men in 


public trust and the professions, they in turn to educate others, 


until the public as a whole unites to bring about and support reforms. 
Politicians fill most of the public offices, but men of science are the 


rulers of the civilized world. It has been said: “ Who has not had, 


time and again, the favorable moment when, as a friend, teacher, 


medical attendant, or spiritual adviser, a word from us would have 


fallen upon receptive soil and borne fruit a thousand years hence? 


Every parent should be carefully instructed in the peculiarities and 


tendencies of the laws of inheritance. Parents should be taught to 


consider the special traits of their offspring, and how best to en 
courage those desirable from the point of view of brain stability, and 
how to diminish the strength and influence of those unfavorable to 
such stability. Every member of society should know what com 
bination of individual characteristics is most conducive to the elevation 


and strengthening of the human organization of offspring. ‘Teachers, 


ministers, philanthropists, and especially physicians, will find many 


channels open, in their special fields of work, through which their 
influence can flow, with educating and ennobling power.”’ We cannot 
now help the follies of our ancestors, but we can modify and prevent 
their mistakes recurring. Without such methods of education, ade 
quate measures of prevention cannot be exper ted. 

Sanitary Marriages.— The attention bestowed to careful breeding 
of domestic animals has long beeh noticed as compared with the 
indifference shown by our marriage customs; but it is gratifying to 
note that medical societies and philanthropic organizations are gen- 
erally recommending more stringent laws regulating marriages in the 
human family, indicating that the trend of public opinion is looking 
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to this as one means of preventing unstable offspring. While it is 
the opinion of observing people that measures should be taken to 
regulate the nuptial vows, the public generally is not ready to de 
mand it; and, until it is educated to comprehend the magnitude of the 
evils resulting from such marriages, any legal enactment to this effect 
would be inoperative. Meanwhile the law of nature silently but 
surely inflicts penalties upon all offenders without regard to person. 
Obedience to these laws brings its rewards, and disobedience its pun- 
ishment. Inheritance of disease is not necessarily fatal to a long 
life, but faulty heredity can never be entirely overcome. 

In addition to the educative channels already referred to, it oc- 
curs to me that State Boards of Charities, especially on account of 
their duties familiarizing them with all classes of dependants and 
defectives, in their several conditions, have educated and can edu 
cate the public, and impress legislative bodies with the necessity of 
supporting legal methods of prevention. 


STATE REGULATION OF MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


The Church and the State are the two forces or bodies which 


control the solemnization and legalization of marriage. Slowly, as 
the authority of the Church is decreasing, so is that of the State in 
creasing,— a result due chiefly to the recognition of heredity in its 
influence upon posterity and of the responsibility of the State for its 
dependents. Not charity, but regulation and prevention of evil, is 
becoming the remedial agency of the State. If the physician should 
have been called to a patient a hundred years before he was born, 
as Dr. Holmes has said, still more should the State see that no de- 
generates are now born, to be cared for by the future. 

Yet there is no more personal domain upon which the State can 
enter than that of marriage. ‘That it already has prescribed certain 
conditions under which wedlock can be contracted is evidenced by 
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its legalizing the age before which no marriage is valid, and forbid 
ding marriage within certain degrees of consanguinity. 

lhe doctrine of consanguinity, though based upon intuitions and 
upon observed facts, is an amusing and confused product of natural 
law, theological dogma, and ecclesiastical courts. The English 
Prayer Book rehearses at length the prohibited degrees, and the 
English Church service frankly repeats its reasons for marriage, 
Still its fearfulness is ignored until the child, misshapen in body or 
mind, is born “as a visitation of God,” people used to say. Now 
we are learning to argue for the child’s right to be well born, and 
for the mother’s right that all births should be the result of her glad 
free will. 

lhe Church, however, having published its table of degrees pro 
hibiting marriage, whicl{ has been canonically affirmed, still disallows 
divorce save for one cause, and is silent regarding the birth of the 
defective children, who are born from discordant unions, perpetuated 
under the wgis of the Church. 

On the other hand, the State, recognizing human frailty and physi 
ological sequences, permits greater latitude in divorce, that children 
stunted in mind and body need not be born, and also has added its 
prohibitions in regard to marriage to those of the Church, that the 
State may be protected. ‘There is, however, a wide variance, not 
only between the laws of different countries on this subject, but 
between the various parts of the United States, with which we now 
ilone are concerned. 

In most of our States, no woman can marry her lineal ancestor o1 
descendant or her brother of the half or whole blood. 


prohibition applies conversely to a man. 


‘The same 
After such general regula- 
tions, specific ones obtain in various States. In Wisconsin, Min 


nesota, North Carolina, and Oregon, ‘no marriage can be con 


tracted by parties nearer of kin than first cousins, computing by 


the rule of the civil law, whether of the whole or half blood.” But 
first cousins are not permitted to marry in Ohio, Indiana, Nevada, 
Washington, Montana, where wedlock is forbidden between persons 
“nearer of kin than second cousins,”’ 

The question of the legitimate birth of either of the parties to a mar- 
riage or of the parent of either does not affect the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity in New York, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Alabama, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
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Again, a man may not marry his son’s widow, nor a woman her 
daughter’s husband, in nineteen States. Nor in Virginia and West 
Virginia can a man marry his wife’s step-daughter, nor a woman her 
husband’s step-son. Such laws have been enacted to prevent the 


evil results arising from intermarriages of relatives, and have been 
accepted by the people in good faith, who also have welcomed the 
regulations of the State in forbidding marriage unless the contract- 
ing parties have attained a certain age. Such legislation, presum- 
ably, is on behalf of posterity, as children born of boy and girl 
marriages are inferior in physique and often feeble-minded compared 
with those born of parents of mature age. Nevertheless, the State is 
wise, though illogical, in not preventing the marriage of elderly 
persons ; for the personal equations of age vary late in life more than 
in early years. 

In comparison with the decrees of the States concerning consan- 
guinity and age, their laws respecting the marriage of insane and 
feeble-minded persons are few and insufficient. Yet the danger 
from the union of such persons is immediate and direct, while it is 
no greater infringement upon personal rights for the State to forbid 
such marriage than for it to prohibit cousins from marrying. 

May not the explanation of the hitherto slow action of the State in 
regard to such regulations be related to two causes: first, to the 
virtual silence of the Church on this subject; second, to the old feel- 
ing that procreation was a universal right and need, with which there 
must be no interference ? 

3e this as it may, with the tardy growth of more correct ideas 
concerning the nature and causes of insanity, have come preventive 
laws against it, till now in Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Kentucky, Wyoming, Georgia, and Arizona, all 
marriages are void where one of the parties is at the time insane or 
an idiot. ‘There is, however, some difficulty about the interpretation 
of such a statute. Is the marriage void at once, or is it good until 
voided? Are children born necessarily bastards because the mar- 
riage was void before their birth? Without entering upon the legal 
bearing of such points justly to be raised or without reflecting upon 
the wisdom of the statutes in Vermont, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Nebraska, California, Oregon, Nevada, Dakota, 
Wyoming, Arizona, by which marriages are not voidable, in case of 
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lunacy, after the lunatic’s restoration to reason, or if the parties have 
since lived as husband and wife, these instances are yet cited to 
show that the State has already assumed the duty of regulation in a 
very general manner. 

rherefore is it not now time to consider that the sane party to 
such a marriage, if a woman, should not be held in continuance of 
certain assumed obligations? As long as a marriage exists, the 
rights and duties of both parties, sanely assumed, may still continue 
in theory; while, in practice, no woman should be compelled, 
because a wife, to bear children unto a man if he or she is growing 
defective, mentally. Unfortunately for the race, the law does not 
take cognizance of this; and the Church does not negative it. For 
instance, no one denies that epileptics ought not to marry; but, long 
before they are so seriously atlected as to become inmates of one or 
another institution, they do marry, and have children. 

The marriage of deaf-mutes is another “ physiological sin,”’ as such 
crimes have been well termed. Again, while certain laws do not 
permit a raving maniac or an idiot to marry, an insane man may and 
does marry in a lucid interval. If the bar sinister of feeble-minded- 
ness or insanity had been concealed, and only appears after marriage, 
perhaps aifer the birth of the first child, why should not such a 
moral wrong become a legal one? for let it be plainly said most 
married women are helpless in such circumstances. The man who 
is dishonorable or unfrank or careless enough to marry, when his 
mental escutcheon is not clear, will not be unselfish enough to live, 
when married, without the risk of becoming a father. ‘Therefore 
must the remedy for this moral wrong be sought by the wife and 
future mother, through law. 

he miseries, the horrors, and the physiological heredity of forms 
of neurosis, insanity, epilepsy, and feeble-mindedness, known to you 
all as experts, have already become matter of current information. 
Is the State, then, to shrink from taking the initiative? Is it to take 
its defectives under its charge, endeavor to rank them as improv 


ables, and finally return them to their homes? Has not the time 


already come when the State can say this much,— that it shall keep 


in perpetual, kind custody the lowest class of defectives? Practi- 
cally, this is done. What next, then? 

Shall the State permit the higher grade of defectives, when 
improved, to return to their homes? Never, if the watchword of 
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this Conference, or this section of it, is * Prevention” or “ Regula- 
tion.” 


Just here is the personal bearing of the whole matter upon which 


the State hesitates to infringe, the perpetual right of perpetual pro- 
creation, Tacitly grant this right, and idiocy, feeble-mindedness, 
and their train of evils continue. Check it, by seclusion from the 
world of the victims of such forms of mental disorder,— and the 
vista of a millennium of health and happiness for the world opens 
before the eyes of the scientist, physician, and moralist. 

It is a truism to say that the State exists for the protection of 
others ; yet, if it allows its improvables to return to society to propa- 
gate their kind, it nullifies its duty of protection and beneficence. 
If the State declares that no feeble-minded person — using that term 
to include all phases of defectiveness — shall ever marry, the loose- 
ness of such a declaration defeats its own ends. If it make such 
legislation more specific, that no inmate of such an institution shall 
ever marry, the per cent. of enrolment in such homes would rapidly 
decrease, and the law would again have been impotent. Further, if 
the State says that all feeble-minded persons shall go to such institu- 
tions, there is interference with private rights and family affections. 

Nevertheless, the State must protect itself, if only on economic 
grounds; for it is cheaper to support numerous institutions for men 
and women to live in separately than to allow them to live at large 
in the world, bear children, and then ultimately for the State to sup- 
port their progeny,—— direct and remote,— in prisons, almshouses, 
and hospitals. Should not, therefore, public opinion, intelligently 
exercised, now urge the necessity of fuller State regulation of 
marriage ? 

To such end should there not be a national marriage law, forbid- 
ding the marriage of all idiotic, insane, and feeble-minded persons, 
which should be enforced by local authorities? Opposition to such a 
law would be aroused by the still existing conflict between the rights 
of the individual and of society. But, unless we enlarge the rights 
of the State, she will have an increasing population of defectives for 
which to care; while alienists and government officials abroad will 
continue to rejoice that the United States is a dumping-ground for 
so many of their degenerates. 

Specific difficulties must also arise in the enactment of such a 
national law; and the question of heredity is involved with it, about 
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which we still know too little to define its exact limits,— e.g., how far 
should marriage be regulated, when the insanity might be termed 
sporadic or might have been caused by special accidents. Public 
opinion moves slowly, when the right of procreation is limited or 
denied. 

Nevertheless there are many encouraging signs to show that in 
addition to the returns concerning the age, birth, etc., of the parties 
about to contract marriage, which the State already demands for the 
issuing of a marriage license, the time is near at hand when such 
a license will not be granted unless accompanied by a medical cer- 
tificate of the fitness of the contracting parties to become parents. 
Such certificates will include a large variance of opinion: but, how- 
ever loosely they might be drawn, they would decisively indicate the 
State’s right to protect its children, and would aid in moulding pub- 
lic opinion to cheerfully recognize its rights. 

In this direction there is much that can be done by propaganda, 
though not through public schools; for the temperance and_physio- 
logical instruction already given in them sufficiently set forth the 
evils of heredity and of bad habits. The effective guidance of 
public opinion must come through the alienists and the superin- 
tendents of all institutions for the feeble-minded. On them rests 
consideration of two important questions 

First. Ought custodial cases to be kept forever by law in institu- 
tions? Practically, this is already done; but the retention of such 
cases should be a right guaranteed by the State to each institution. 

Second. Ought improvable cases to be returned to their fami- 


lies? ‘This should be done less than it is at present, and the burden 


of expense should fall first upon the State in the retention of all 


feeble-minded women, ‘Their lives should be made as happy and 


useful as is possible under the circumstances of never being allowed 
full freedom, which, though it might not mean marriage, would 
mean motherhood. If the lives of the feeble-minded were thus regu- 
lated, the per cent. of births would materially decrease. 

In conclusion, the various points of this paper — which is con- 
fined to the relations of the State concerning the marriage of the 
feeble-minded — can be summarized as follows: 

1. The rights of the State and the individual are in imaginary 
conflict. 


2. ‘The Church has been on the side of the individual. 
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3. The State is now beginning to assume the better protection of 
its people by closer regulation of marriage. 

4. Such regulation is the logical outcome of already existing 
restrictions. 

5. The advocacy of a national marriage law is urged, by which 
marriage should be forbidden to certain classes of persons. 

6. Medical certificates certifying parental fitness should be 
granted with the issuing of each marriage license. 

7. The retention of all custodial cases in institutions, 

8. The non-return of all feeble-eminded women to their homes, 
even when their mental condition has improved. 

Insistence upon this final point would press hard upon both men 
and women, but in one respect harder upon the women; for, if a 
man be feeble-minded, he is certain not to be sought, while the 
feeble-minded woman, if pretty, succumbs easily and unwittingly, 
and, if not pretty, is still frequently a victim. 

In the name of the potential divine motherhood which every sane 
woman recognizes as the crowning glory of womanhood, should the 
mothers of healthy children plead that the. State restrict the area for 
the birth of the feeble-minded. 


CHILD STUDY AS APPLIED TO DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY PROFESSOR W. O. KROHN, 


From observations upon the care and treatment of defective 
children we are led to believe that the most potent remedial agen- 
cies lie within the domain of education rather than of therapeutics. 
Into the discussion of every educational problem enter at least three 
factors,— the object or aim of instruction, the best methods to be 
employed, and the nature of the raw material with which we have to 
deal. What is the child upon whom these methods must be brought 
to bear,-in order to attain the end sought in the educative process? 
It is to the underestimated value of the third of these factors that I 
desire to attract your attention. 


ey 
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What would be thought of a manufacturer who should know per 
fectly the nature of the product of his great mill, and know also 
every pulley, valve, and piece of shafting of his intricate machinery, 
but know nothing whatever of the raw material that entered into the 
manufactured product? 

What is the child — physically, mentally, morally — as he knocks 
at our school-room door, at six years of age? What changes take 
place in him at eight years of dge, at ten, at fourteen? What mental 
changes attend the changes in bodily functions? What moral evo- 
lution follows in the wake of these marked physical changes and 
mental disturbances ? 

Modern child study seeks to answer these and many other ques- 
tions. It is an application of modern physiological psychology, 
through which the child’s mind is made an open page, in order that 
all concerned in his growth and development may read and _ tho 
oughly know his nature, and, knowing this, may work most intelli- 
gently in the utilization of educational facts and forces. 

What are some of the facts thus achieved as the result of recent 
investigations, that should guide us in the education of the child? 
These results will apply equally well to backward, mentally deficient 
or defective children as well as to the normal child ; for in either case, 
to be successful, we must know the child, the processes of growth, 
the periods of development, and the most potent influences that 
stimulate the unfolding of his latent powers. We shall, then, first 
endeavor to present some of the general results of modern scientific 
child study; and, in the second place, we will make application, in 
so far as the limits of time will allow, to the education and care of 
defective children. In addition, certain suggestions will be made 
with reference to the prevention of so great an annual increment to 
this rapidly growing class. 

In the first place, with reference to the physical growth of the 
child, growth focuses for a time upon one set of organs or functions, 
then upon another, until the whole body is developed; but all parts 
of the body do not grow at one and the same time. The body grows 
first in length, and then in girth, in breadth and depth of chest, 
in breadth and height of forehead, in breadth and length of face. 


Furthermore, all children unfold their physical powers in exactly the 


same order, the difference between children of any age consisting in 
the fact that they do not grow at the same rate. 


To make a special application of this well-known fact of perio- 
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dicity in physical growth, let us observe the development of the 
muscles of the arm. The muscles of the upper arm — those con- 
cerned in the functioning of the shoulder-joint — are ripe and ready 
for training at least a year and one-half before the muscles of the 
fingers. The muscles of the shoulder mature for training six months 
before the muscles of the elbows, and these in turn five to eight 
months before the muscles of the wrist, which are ripe and ready 
for training from three to six months before the muscles of the 
fingers. When we insist that a child shall begin to write by means 
of the finger muscles only, with a small pencil, in narrow spaces on 
ruled paper or a slate, we run directly counter to the principles of 
growth and development that Nature has so plainly written in his 
constitution. Must not education, to be education at all, be in 
accord with these principles rather than in opposition to them ? 

Just as the body unfolds by stages, the mind also develops in the 
self-same way. ‘The first of these periods is known as the period of 
the growth of the powers of sense. At birth, only two senses are 
operative,— the sense of touch and the sense of temperature. 
Shortly after birth the senses of vision, hearing, taste, smell, rota- 
tion, joints, and tendons, and the rest of the fourteen or fifteen 
senses with which we are all endowed, are added. During the first 
months and years of child-life the senses must be permitted to act 
freely, in order that later mental development may be full and com- 
plete. ‘This is what we mean by “cultivation of the observing pow- 
ers.” All of the raW material of thought, of memory, imagination, 
judgment, reasoning, is supplied by the sense experiences. 

The second epoch in the mind’s process of unfolding is the 
memory stage. ‘This is the period when the child is characterized 
by a prodigious power of remembering detail. A single hearing of 
rhyme or rule, of song or catchy phrase, is sufficient to insure its 
correct reproduction. We are all aware how much more difficult it 
is for us now to commit rhymes or rules than it was during our 
second or third year of school life. 

The third epoch is the period of the growth of the imagination. 
Children love to live in a world of make-believe: they love to play 
circus, church, or school. How easy it is for the child to assume 
the réle of Davy Crockett, Daniel Boone, Robinson Crusoe, or Buf- 
falo Bill! During this period there is developed a mania which fre- 
quently occasions grave concern to parents. I refer to children’s 
lies. Now the lie of the child, it must be remembered, is by no 
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means the same despicable moral offence as is the deceitful lie of 
the adult. It grows largely out of his desire to excite wonder. It 
is a bit of incipient research. He tries it: and, if it works, he tries 
it again. If not, he quits. 

Ihe fourth period is characterized by the peculiar activity of the 
powers of judgment and comparison. ‘This in turn is followed by 
the period of curiosity. Curiosity must be properly developed. No 
child whose curlosity is throttled and starved will ever become a 
good reasoner. He must first ask questions and reasons of others, 
in order to be able to ask questions and reasons of himself. 

| have thus outlined the periods of mental development, for the 
purpose of showing that a well-organized course of study must be in 
harmony with these processes of development in order to be success 
ful. More depends upon the erder in which studies are assigned 
than upon the contents of the studies themselves. Some years ago 
four teachers in the city of Paris, in the Lycée (the school for boys), 
asked permission of the Minister of Education that each of them 
might give to his twenty-five pupils the same studies prescribed in 
the required course, but in a different order,— an order believed by 
them to accord with the natural development of a boy’s mind rather 
than the arbitrary order prescribed in a cast-iron law. ‘These boys 
completed all of the prescribed studies in this natural order in three 
and one-half years instead of seven years, the time assigned for the 
completion of the course as regularly given in the Lycée. Upon ex- 
amination they were found to be equally proficient, and above the 
average in physical development, as compared with those who had 
spent seven years in going over the same ground. As teachers, we 
should have constant regard to the great principles of mental waste 
and mental economy. ‘lhe course of study should fit the child. The 


child should not be jammed into an arbitrary curriculum, sustaining 


no relation to the natural order in which his powers of mind and 
body unfold. 


In some of our schools seven or eight years are still devoted to 
the study of arithmetic; yet we know that all of arithmetic can be 
taught the child, and better taught, in the years between seven and 
one-half andten. ‘This is admirably done, to my personal knowledge, 
in at least one hundred and fifty schools, saving much time and 
energy, and making room for important studies which would other 
wise be crowded out. 


Some important discoveries have been made with reference to 
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fatigue and its influence upon mental and physical development. 
Fatigue is a physical poison, and bodily fatigue always induces mental 
fatigue. The nature of the chemical poison generated by fatigue has 
been investigated by the Russian chemist, Wedensky, as well as by 
Maggiori and Mosso in Italy. Overstrain at school, by producing 
fatigue, may be the occasion of such destruction and disintegration 
of bodily tissue as to cause serious and permanent mental defect. 

Because of the violation of this law of fatigue, many children, who 
are compelled to work for long hours in factories, become maimed 
for life, and are thus drafted into the army of dependents who must 
be supported by the State. In the large stamping-works and canning 
factories in a city like Chicago, not a day passes but some child 
is made a helpless cripple. These accidents all occur after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. ‘lhe child that has begun his work in the 
morning with a reasonable degree of vigor, after working under con- 
stant pressure for several hours, at about three o’clock becomes so 
wearied, beyond the point of recovery, that he can no longer direct 
the tired fingers and aching arms with any degree of accuracy. He 
thus becomes the easy prey of the great cutting-knives or of the 
jaws of the tin-stamping machine. Proper factory legislation would 
prevent young children from working so many hours as to become 
wearied to the point of danger. 

The vision of 200,000 school children has been tested. Tests re- 
cently made, under my personal supervision, upon 38,000 school 
children in Illinois, revealed the fact that defects in vision increase, 
from grade to grade, with the increase of school work. The teacher 
may be unable to tell what is the matter with a particular child’s eyes, 
but it is possible for him to ascertain the existence of defect. A case 
in point. A teacher in a school visited by me had written certain 
“text examples” on the blackboard. The problems were in 
arithmetic, and were concerned with partial payments. Four or five 
dates were given, to designate the time of the various payments. 
The problems were to be solved by the various members of the “ A” 
class, most of whom had seats, as it happened, in the back part of 
the room. The results were handed in. All but one, a bright-faced, 
industrious boy, were successful in getting the right answers. He 
was ordered to stay in at recess, and work the problems over. His 
method of solution was perfectly correct. He had not copied the 
dates correctly, hence the error in his answers. The teacher accused 
him of carelessness. I asked her to go to the back of the room 
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(after the boy had gone out); and, having changed the dates, I re- 
quested her to write them on a convenient slate. This she did, and 
came forward to compare what she had written on the slate with the 
copy on the blackboard. She had copied four out of five incor- 
rectly. She had chided the boy for carelessness, when it was a phys 
ical impossibility for him to read the figures on the board at that 
distance, as it was for herself. By simple tests his defective eyesight 
could have been recognized. 11 per cent. of the children in our 
public schools have defective vision. This of itself would not be 
so serious, were it not that defective vision: will eventually cause 
nervous disorders in any child. 

(he dull pupil has an open mouth and a long, drawn-down face. 
lhe voice of the stupid pupil has a dull, thick, nasal sound, such as 
we all have when the nasal air-passages are clogged by a bad cold, 
This elongated, stupid face of the dull pupil is due to adenoid 
growths in the vault of the pharynx. ‘They should be removed by 
the surgeon. ‘This can be done with great ease and facility. Mul- 
titudes of children can thus be saved from intense, acute, chronic 
suffering, as well as from the cloud of black-damp stupidity. We 
owe it to all children to examine their hearing as well as their vision. 
ig per cent. of the pupils in our public schools have defective 
hearing in one or both ears. It does not seem to be a well-known 
fact that impaired hearing is so frequent. Children thus affected 
have been accused of being lazy, listless, inattentive, and stupid, 
when, in fact, it was their ears alone which were at fault. 

No teacher, parent, clergyman, or other person interested in the 
welfare of children can afford to lose sight of the fact that the vast 
army of those suffering from nervous diseases is greatly augmented 
by subjecting the tender and immature nervous system of young 
children to the almost constant excitement and occasional over- 
pressure and nervous strain attendant upon certain arbitrary, cast- 
iron requirements in some schools. How can the influences playing 
such havoc with the nervous system of children be guarded against? 
How can parents, kindergartners, teachers, nurses, and guardians be 
led to see the importance of this subject ? 

No reply can be more pertinent than that of Dr. Rachford: “If 


the campaign against the evil of constantly subjecting children to the 
nervous strain resulting from the artificial conditions which obtain in 


all cities is to be in any degree successful, then the whole subject 


must be placed upon a more exact physiological basis than it has 
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ever been before, so that those who have charge of the young may 
be told not only that nervous strain is an important cause of neu 
rotic disease, but told also why this is so.”’ 

Teachers and guardians of the young should know that the ne: 
vous system of the child differs very materially from the nervous 
system of the adult. ‘They must be told that the child, especially in 
his nervous organization, is not “a little man.” His nervous system 
is structurally and functionally immature. It is excitable, unstable, 
and under feeble inhibitory control. The sources of retlex irritation 
in the child are many, and the nerve centres discharge their force 
more fitfully and readily than in the adult. ‘The period correspond 
ing with the onset and establishment of the reproductive function in 
girls is a time when they are especially predisposed to nervous 
disease. ‘These and other physiological peculiarities of the nervous 
system of childhood are much more potent for evil when associated 
with the various * blood conditions” casually related to the neurosis 
of childhood. 

With children of good physical constitution, working within the 
limitations of their proper grades, there is almost no danger that a 
moderate amount of school work will in any way assist the devel- 
opment of neurotic disease, provided always that the hygienic con 
ditions of the school, especially the light and ventilation, are good. 
But the strain of ordinary school work affects children of poor phys 


ical development (many of whom are, unfortunately, precocious) very 
differently. A large number of these children, by reason of bad 
heredity, are neurotic, poorly nourished, and anamic, and many of 
them have tuberculous, rheumatic, or syphilitic inheritance ; while 


others, from accidental causes, such as bad hygiene, improper food, 
etc., are below the normal in physical development. The nervous 
systems of such children are in a condition of malnutrition, and are, 
therefore, not capable of doing the ordinary work of their grades in 
the public schools. And, if they are permitted to do this work, o1 
if, as is often the case, they are encouraged to push forward into 
higher grades than the one to which their years and strength should 
assign them, disastrous consequences will surely follow, and their 
nervous systems may be injured beyond repair. 

Such children, under the actual strain of school work, may develop 
‘chorea, hysteria, and other neuroses. An important duty, therefore, 
of every physician is to advise against much school work in children 
of feeble physical development, and to explain to parents and 
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teachers why they should first have their physical defects looked 
ifter, and then be placed in a grade lower than that to which thei 
ive and intelligence should assign them. Under conditions of over 
pressure and nervous strain, every grain of knowledge is gained at 
the expense of health. Of course, the predisposition to nervous 
disease is due to heredity. Would that every teacher could, in 
accordance with Beecher’s trenchant injunction, for each of his 
pupils ‘select good parents to be born from”! 

In all education we should, if we would do the most for the 
child's health, follow the path of least resistance. Suppose you 
have a dynamo with four strands of wire one of copper, another of 
German silver, a third of steel, and a fourth of zinc to transmit the 
current generated. Which wire will conduct the most of the electric 
current from the great generator? Why, the copper wire, of course. 
if you insist that the current must be conducted by the German silver 


wire alone, what takes place? You burn out and ruin your dynamo, 


for the electric current will follow the path of least resistance. Why 


not use the same common sense in the case of children ? 

When we speak of school work as the cause of disease, we mean 
not only brain work, but also the mental excitement that attends 
examinations, and is a direct consequent of the reward of merit 
system still in vogue in some of our schools, producing such symp 
toms as the grinding of the teeth and jaws in sleep. It must be 
made to include and comprehend all that is comprehended in the 
term “school environment,” comprising lighting, heating, ventilation, 
seating, rest periods, programme of work, and the like. 

\gain, fathers and mothers, beware of the’ danger of parading 
your children before the public in early childhood. How sad to see 
the little child, unduly excited, robbed of sleep, worried with anxi- 
ety, attempt to sing a song or “speak a piece’?! When will parents 
learn that precocity is an abnormal condition in the human infant? 
"his mental cramming is generally begun at home, with the probable 
result of mental impairment. Mothers, look to the physical, and 
retard, if need be, the intellectual development of your child. Vege- 
tation, and not intellection, is the ideal life of early childhood. 
\bove all, give the child fresh air. The child may exist without 
fresh air, but no child can grow or work without fresh air. 

Let us do all in our power to make the development of the child 
natural, in the most significant sense. In the fullest and most com 


plete sense let us guard against nervous depletion, degeneracy, and 
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disease, by seeking ever and always to make the child’s nervous sys 
tem his ally instead of his enemy. 
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Mesereed Children. 


DESERTION BY PARENTS.* 


BY REV. E. P. SAVAGE, 


UPERINTENDENT OF THI CHILDREN’S HOME OCIETY OF MINNESOTA 


7,334 children deserted by one or both parents in the year 1895. 
(his is my text, found in the book of the Depravity of Man, It is 
the report that I have obtained from 205 institutions and societies 


: 
that care for children in this country. 788 such institutions are 
enumerated in the United States census of 1890, and besides these 
are many Humane Societies and Children’s Home Societies in 
twenty States not thus enumerated, so that the whole number much 
exceeds 800. ‘Therefore, these reports are from less than one-fourth 
of the whole. 

Only 30 report from the 75 or more in Ohio, 18 of the 140 in 
New York, 9 of the 45 in Indiana, 4 of the 27 in California, 
crowded with children by the thousands. It is safely within bounds 
to say that not less than 25,000 children were deserted in_ this 
country In 1895. 

100 institutions report the cost of the care of the 4,223 such 
children in their care was $244,883. 

1,408 are reported as deserted by the father, 1,180 by the mother, 
1,338 by both parents. 

Now what shall we do about it? What can be done about it? 
his is the problem before us. Little did I dream of the magnitude 
of it two years ago, when I first proposed it at the National Confer- 
ence at Nashville. 


I had found it constantly pressing upon my attention in my own 


work, I found that the same evil confronted other workers, and 


* Read at the National Conference of Charities and Correction at Grand Rapids, Mich., June 1896, 
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alarmed them. As Rev. M. J. Eagan, of Minnesota, says, “It is a 
question that clamors for solution.” Mr. Frank Lewis, of Minne 
sota, says, “ This is a great evil, and requires heroic treatment ; and 
it seems to me that the time has come when it should receive ow 
closest attention, best thought and effort to provide an adequate 
remedy.” But I could find no authority to which to appeal. eithe; 
for information as to the extent of the evil or the solution of the 
problem. The national government never had got the statistics. 
No State had done so. No statement had ever been published that 
attempted to measure the wide extent of this unnatural and awful 
crime. So I resolved to appeal to the workers themselves who come 
most in contact with it. I sent a list of questions to many of them 
in all parts of the land; and 8o replies came from 30 States and 
from Canada, but statistics came from only 18 States. The replies 
gave glimpses of the greatness of the evil, but the statistics were not 
sufficient to give us an accurate estimate of the numbers concerned. 
This year, although the returns are far from complete, they are suffi 
cient to enable us to form some proper idea of its extent. About 
240 replies have been received, and 205 have given statistics. They 
have come from 46 States and Canada, reaching from Alaska to 
Texas and from Maine to California. The evil exists everywhere. 
The need of a remedy is universal. 

I can give but a few of the replies. 

Mr. James Smith, of Cincinnati, in his report of the Truant 
Fathers’ department of their effective society, says: “In this depart 
ment more meanness, badness, deceit, and duplicity is manifested 
than in all others combined. Our records disclose cases where the 
father has compelled the wife and mother to submit to the embraces 
of strange men, and then robbed her of the proceeds of her shame ; 
cases where he has by habitual neglect and abuse driven her to the 
use of strong drink, and then left her without a cent; cases, where, 
as the result of his evil life, he has ruined her physically, often be- 
yond the means of a partial recovery ; cases where his abuse has 
maimed, wounded, and crippled her for life, and then abandoned her 
with her children to make a living for herself and children as best 
she may.” 


Is it strange that after such a category of terrible crimes, to which 
more might be added, C. L. Brace, of New York, and several others 
from various States recommend as a penalty “ the whipping-post ”’ ; 
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that Mrs. Hines, of Montgomery, Ind., and several others 
ecommend that they be imprisoned and compelled to break stone 
the rest of their days; or that J. C. Ray Manchester, N.H.,, 
ecommends *“ hanging ’”’? 


In response to the question, ‘“ What, in your opinion, are the chief 


occasions of this evil?’ 71 out of the 98 replies mention * drink.” 


ne-fifth of the replies mention “idleness,” and the same propor 

m mention “lust and immorality.” “Hasty and unwise mar 

iges”’ are frequently spoken of; and “lax laws concerning mar- 
riage and divorce,” “failure to enforce the law,” “poverty and 
ignorance,” have their place. <A reply from Pennsylvania says, 
* Wretched bringing up of girls, poor food and dirty homes; result, 
husband takes to drinking; result, desertion of children.” Mrs, 
Shipman, of the Chicago Foundling Asylum, says, referring to the 
mother, ** Fear of the disgrace of exposure ; no prospect of making a 
ving with the baby to care for.”” Dr. Amos Barlow, of the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society of Michigan, says, * ‘The ostracism of the mother 
of illegitimate children.”” Rev. George K. Hoover, superintendent of 
National Children’s Home Society, says, “The double standard of 
morals; fathers of illegitimate children should bear as much penalty 

mothers, legally and socially; the very low standard in public 
thought as to the worth of the child.” 

rhe twelfth question was, “In how many cases was an effort 
made to secure the return of the father or to secure his arrest and 
compulsion to support the child ?”’ 

Of the 93 replies, 69 say there was “none.” Of the 24 
remaining, the superintendent of the Orphan Asylum at Albany, 
N.Y., reports, “less than half out of the 236 cases.” Dr. Darby, 
of the Children’s Home Society of Ohio, reports, “ twenty-five 
efforts; no arrests.”’ J. J. Naylor, of the Humane Society of 
Halifax, says, “Twenty two.”” The agent of the Humane Society 
of Milwaukee reports, “ Many arrests, but not satisfactory results.” 
From St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum, Chicago, “Ten out of 560 
cases.”’ Mrs. Shipman, of the Foundlings’ Home, Chicago, “ Three 
or four; no results.” The remainder of the 24 report, “ A few,” 
or * One,” or “Two or three.” I have no reason to suppose that 
the condition is any better with those who did not report. ‘This 
shows the fact that in the vast majority of cases the deserting parent 


has utter immunity from arrest or any attempt at punishment. I 
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believe I am safe in saying that there is no crime involving as much 
of evil and as many burdens to society, so much of a menace to the 
most sacred interests of life, that has such wide-spread immunity from 
punishment. 


The survey of the facts is painfully humiliating and exceedingly 


depressing. But there is one bright example of Splendid success in 
the attempt to bring the guilty parent to justice, and a few others of 
sufficient success to show what may be achieved with a determined 
purpose and a manly effort. 

Mr. James Smith, of the Humane Society of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
ports that out of 937 cases of truant fathers investigated, involving 
1,752 children, 654 were arrested or compelled to provide support ; 
and there was collected from them for the support of their families, a 
grand total of $13,947.94. All honor to Mr. James Smith and the 
Cincinnati Humane Society! They have shown us how we may do 
something to lift from society one of its heavy burdens. 

The Bureau of Justice of Chicago, the Humane Societies of 
Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, of Halifax, N.S.; of Rhode Island, 
and of Massachusetts, have done something in this direction. No 
doubt others are worthy of mention that have not been brought to 
my notice. 

But the fact remains that the vast majority of truant parents have 
entire immunity from punishment, and their deserted children are 
burdens upon society. What the reasons are it was one of the pur- 
poses of this inquiry to ascertain. The six succeeding questions 
concerned that. 

The thirteenth question was, “ Do the laws of your State take 
cognizance of the crime, and do they attach any penalty to it?’ 
And the fourteenth was, ‘‘ How does the law work?” 

Replies from nine States and Territories say that the laws do not 
punish it: they are Arkansas, Indian Territory, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

In the other States and Territories and in Canada laws are re- 
ported, but the great majority of the replies are such as these: J. J. 
Kelso, of Canada: ‘ Yes, but they work poorly: men abscond, and 
the expense prevents following them.” Or like replies from Califor- 
nia: “Yes, but not satisfactory.” This is the burden of the great 
majority. A number of replies from Ohio, and one each from Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, and South Carolina, give favorable response both 
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as to the law and its working. But even Mr. Smith, of Cincinnati, 
mentions “the need of improved legislation.” 

Che most of the laws.that have been reported to me deal with the 
evil chiefly with reference to “‘non-support,”” and make it a misde- 
meanor punishable with a fine and imprisonment, usually not to 
exceed $100, and not to exceed a year’s imprisonment,—often a 
much shorter period. The laws of Minnesota make the abandon- 
ment of a child under six years of age punishable by imprisonment 
not to exceed seven years. But I have never known of a prosecu 
tion under the law; and able legal authorities interpret the law as 
applicable only to cases where the child is abandoned in such a way 
as to imperil its life, while the ordinary method of desertion is to 
leave the child in the charge of some poor woman or some institu- 
tion where its physical wants are being supplied, and then abscond, 
leaving the burden of its support upon the charitable public. 

(Juestion fifteen was, ‘“‘ Have you any adequate agency through 
which a mother without money, deserted by the father of the child, 
can secure his return and compulsion to support the child?” and 
sixteen, “If so, what is it?” 

Note here that the reports show the whereabouts of the fathers of 
1.919 as known and of 2,102 (more than half) as mot known. 

64 out of the 8o replies to this question state that they have 
no such agency. Of the remaining 16, several mention the Hu 
mane Society. But Mr. Smith, of Cincinnati, who has surpassed 
ll others in the enforcement of law, replies, ** We have none.” A 
few mention the county attorney; and LD. R. Noyes, of St. Paul, says 
that the St. Paul Relief Society has had the law enforced in several 
cases. 

Mr. O’Brien, of Washington, Ga., thinks that the laws of Georgia 
ire sufficient ; but other replies from his own State say they are not. 

In Illinois the Women’s Protective Agency and the Bureau of 
Justice are mentioned as being helpful, but not adequate. So I am 
compelled to the conclusion that, as society is at present organized, 
we have no adequate agency for the relief of the deserted mother 
and child. In the majority of cases the absconding father goes to 


a distance beyond the jurisdiction of the court, and there is no one 


with money enough or interest enough to make the effort to bring 
him to justice. 


he eighteenth question was, ‘ What were the chief hindrances in 
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bringing the guilty parent to justice?” Mr. H. W. Lewis, of Wash 
ington, D.C., replies: ‘“ Unhealthy public sentiment, absence of 
wholesome laws, and utter conservatism. If these were remedied, 
the ease with which the offender escapes from the jurisdiction of th 
courts would be a hindrance.” 

The reason given most frequently was, “ The expense, the escape 
from the jurisdiction of the court, and want of a proper public senti 
ment to demand the punishment of the offender.” “ Lack of prope: 
legislation; fear of exposure on the part of the mother when the 
child was illegitimate,” were also frequently assigned. From far-ofi 
Alaska on the north-west to Halifax on the north-east, from the green 
hills of New England to the Sierra Nevadas of California, this is the 
burden of the replies. The difficulties are the same. In addition to 
these such as the following are also mentioned: A reply from San 
Diego, Cal., says, ‘‘ The low character of the offender.” Mr. Curtis, 
of New Haven, Conn., replies, “ The unwillingness of suffering 
mothers to continue the complaint after making it.”” Others refer to 
the same reason. J. G. Harrison, of Macon, Ga., “ A knowledge of 
the ease with which they may escape responsibility and punishment.” 

A long time ago a wise observer said, “‘ Because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the hearts of the 
children of men are fully set in them to do evil.” And to-day Mrs. 
Goff, of Akron, Ohio, finds that the chief hindrance is the fact that 
nothing is done to bring the guilty party to justice. 

Another reason that I find often indicated is the one referred to by 
A. B. Gillette, of Lancaster, Ohio: “Many of the creatures are so 
poor and worthless that a majority of people think that it is not worth 
while to bother with such worthless beings.” A similar reply from 
Mr. Wilson, agent of the Humane Society of Washington, D.C., is: 
*‘T find that they are usually such worthless characters that their 
families are better off without them.” I apprehend that this view, 
which is wide-spread, will account for a very large part of the preva 
lence of the evil. It is a practical difficulty that needs to be dealt 
with by such heroic treatment as that which the Cincinnati Humane 
Society is using. Another hindrance that many workers have felt 
besides M. M. Southworth, of Alliance, Ohio, is lack of proper organ 
ization. He says, “It should be a well-organized incorporated 
society.” Mr. Quivey, of the Children’s Home Society of Nebraska, 
says: “No adequate agency exists to see that such laws as are neces 
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sarv are enacted and enforced. Last, but not least, lack of extradi- 


tion laws by which the offender may be taken from another State.” 


The last question was, ‘“ What would you suggest as a remedy for 
this evil?” 

The remedies proposed range themselves under several classes: 

(1) Those that pertain to law, as to its source and authority, 

(2) Those that pertain to the penalties of law. 

(3) Those that pertain to the enforcement of the law and the 
agencies needed. 

(4) Those that aim at such a condition of society as will secure 
right laws and their enforcement. 

(1) As to the source and authority of law. J. J. Naylor, of Halifax, 
says, ‘“* Make the offence a national one; interstate legislation.” 
And a large number make a similar suggestion. 


Mrs. McPherson, 
of New York: *“ Let the United States have 


a general children’s 
law.’ A large number agree with ‘T. J. Bingham, of New York, who 
says, * Make the offence extraditable.”” Similarly, Mr. Keckler, of 
Cincinnati, asks for “reciprocal legislation’’ between the States, 
W. J. Maybee, of the Children’s Home Society of New York, says, 
‘Make a general law for the United States, so that a man could be 
arrested anywhere for this crime, and punished, imprisoned at hard 
labor, and from his earnings support wife and children.” 

This is a plan frequently proposed in the replies. Another 
gestion is that of Mrs. F. A. Hurd, of 


sug 
Leavenworth, Kan., “that, 
before license to marry is given, the proposed husband should give 
security for the support of wife and children.” 


t 


effect come from a number of States. Many 
pense should be levied on the county. 


Replies to similar 
propose that the ex- 
‘This law is already in opera- 
tion in Wisconsin and several States. 

(2) As to the penalty. F. A. Haywood, of the Colorado Humane 
Society, recommends the laws of Colorado, which, like those of Ohio 
and Illinois, require that the truant father give bonds for the sup- 
port of family or go to jail. B. H. Brasted, of the Children’s Home 
Society of North Dakota, says, ‘* Make the crime of bastardy a 
Felony, then the man can be brought from another State.”’ 

Frank Lewis, of Minnesota, recommends “laws in every State 


requiring the arrest of such fathers, setting them at work, and using 
the proceeds of their labor for the maintenance of their families.”’ 


As already stated, this is a favorite plan, and is proposed in replies 
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from many States. Dr. Darby, of the Children’s Home Society of 
Ohio, whose great soul has been stirred within him, says, ‘ Make it 
a shot-gun case: I don’t mean to shoot, but try everything,— restric- 
tion, prosecution, conviction, secretion of children, disfranchise- 
ment, etc.”” Dr. Amos Barlow, of the Children’s Home Society of 
Michigan, strikes a note of no uncertain sound, that may yet be 
echoed in the laws of the land, when he says, “The father who 
abandons a helpless girl and her babe, or who abandons his wife and 
children without support, should be made incapable of having more 
children.”’ ‘This is severe treatment; but is it any more than wise 
precaution for the safety of society ? 


(3) As to the enforcement of law, and the agencies of it. Mrs. 
Fish, of Montana: “ Able, alert district attorneys and other officers, 
assisted by organized societies for the care and protection of chil- 
O. A. Freeman, of Waterloo, N.Y., says, “ We have in our 
city an officer who acts in the capacity of peacemaker among divided 
families, and he does good work in this direction.”” Michel Hey- 


, 


dren.’ 


mann, of Louisiana, says, “‘ There should be a society like the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society for this purpose.””’ Rev. George K. Hoover 
says, “The Children’s Home Society and the Humane Societies 
could help, but a society for the protection of women and children in 
large cities is needed.” A national society for this purpose is also 
recommended. Mrs. McPherson says, “ Every county should have 
an agent.”” W. B. Sherrard, of South Dakota: ‘“ Every State should 
have an agent whose whole duty should be to look after the interests 
of the children.” 

(4) Those that aim at the proper condition of society. H. W. 
Lewis recommends “education, wide-spread ‘and specific, both as to 
the extent of the evil, its moral and sociological effect, and the 
burdens that it produces.” Sister Ann Francis, of St. Louis: 
‘Educate the young in morals and faith, and ina sense of justice 
and the most sacred duty of taking care of their offspring.’ Sarah 
S. Richmond, of New York: “ Educate the people to a sense of the 
iniquity of the desertion of a family. Mere laws against it are of no 
avail unless the people themselves oppose the crime.” And many 
agree with her. J. G. Harrison, of Macon, Ga.: “Stop the 
sale of whiskey, and do not allow marriage when people lack the 
qualifications for the support of a family.” Mrs. L. P. Alden, of 
Terre Haute, Ind.: ‘* More earnest work to instill Christianity into 
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such people. I have little faith in the law’s ability to blot out such 
evils.” Mrs. Shipman, of Chicago: ‘Christianity is the only 


remedy. If men were treated as women are, it would help.”’ 


RECOMMENDATION, 


\s a report without a recommendation would not be complete, 
| close with the following recommendations: (1) ‘To endeavor to 
secure the enactment of more effective laws. (2) To utilize the 
various agencies now in existence to aid in securing the arrest and 
punishment of the guilty parent,—- such as the Humane Society, the 
\ssociated Charities, various child-saving agencies, such as the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies, Children’s Home Soc lety, State and County 
Homes, etc. ‘These could serve as bureaus of information through 
which to obtain and to spread the information necessary to secure 
the arrest and punishment of the guilty parent. (3) The wide-spread 
dissemination of information concerning the alarming facts pertaining 
to this evil. Often officers will not undertake to punish it, and the 
public does not demand it because of the prevailing opinion that the 
cost of prosecution is greater than that of caring for the children. 

Publish it broadcast that the cost of caring for the 4,223 deserted 
children in the roo institutions that reported the cost was $244,683, 
and that this was less than one-eighth of the total, which was prob 
ably more than $2,000,000. Let this be made known to the average 
tax-payer, and it may help him to see the importance of an earnest 
effort to check an evil the cos¢ of which is the least of all the weighty 
reasons for it. 

\ most important agency that would greatly aid in securing this 
and many other benefits to be desired would be a National Board 
of Charities. It should be their duty, among others, to obtain the 
statistics pertaining to this evil from all parts of the country, and to 
give the facts publicity. ‘Their reports would be of surpassing im 
portance in aiding to secure the needed legislation. In the mean 
time let State Boards of Charities gather the statistics in their own 
States, and make them known. ‘They will be a powerful impetus 
toward the awakening of public opinion, 


Let in the light upon the great evils of the day. Let the people 


know their extent, and let them be made to feel that they have a 


responsibility for their reform. I have faith enough in their con- 
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science and sense of justice to believe that they will rise in their 
might, and that the sanctity of the home and the sovereign rights of 
childhood shall be protected from this high treason against their 
most sacred interests. 


Number that gave reports concerning deserted children 

In 1895, of the children we have had to deal with, the number that hee 
been deserted by one or both parents was 

The number of these deserted by the father was . 

The number of these deserted by the mother was 


205 


7+334 
4,408 
1,160 


The number of these deserted by both father and mother 1 WM. Sw 1,336 


There are more than 850 institutions and societies that care for 
children. If a similar ratio prevails through them, then there were 
not less than 30,000 children thus deserted in 1895. 


XIII. 


Hocial Settlements. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
AN ADDRESS BY F. G. PEABODY, D.D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow-students,— 1 think a word should be 
said at the outset of the relation between the settlement idea and 
such social service as the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection represents, for there can hardly be anything more opposed 
to conventional charity than the social settlement. Its representatives 
have an almost morbid terror of being involved in charity. They 
are not charity workers, in the technical and limited sense. The 
settlements are not charitable institutions. They are, on the con- 
trary, illustrations of social equality and democracy. ‘The settle- 
ment workers do not go down from their homes of prosperity with 
philanthropic condescension to aid the poor. ‘They simply live 
among the poor, and their relation with them is that of neighbors and 
personal friends. ‘They dismiss altogether the notion of social classes. 
They recognize but one social circle,— the comprehensive circle of 
human sympathy and need. I remember, one day in London, light- 
ing upon a group of three young men who had been residents in 
Toynbee Hall, and had now taken up their residence a mile ftirther 
east. ‘They were simply giving themselves to the leavening of their 
own little neighborhood, and especially to the service of a group of 
boys. They were all well-born and well-educated men. I asked 
one of them if he did not miss the life of the West End, and he 


replied: “‘If we missed it, we should go to it. We are only here 


because we like to be here. ‘The people we are born among 


seem to us extremely dull, and these people seem to us extremely 
interesting. We prefer this kind of life.” That is the settle- 
ment idea. It repeats that epoch-making phrase which the leader 
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of this work in America once used. ‘You cannot,” said Miss 
Addams, “do anything for the poor. You have to do things w/// 
the poor.” 

Thus, on the face of things, the technical work of charity and its 
administration seem to have no close relation to the work of the 
social settlements. Yet, in reality, no member of this National 
Conference, rightly instructed in the principles of relief, would for a 
moment accept so limited a definition of the work of charity as this 
distinction presupposes. We stand for a much larger view of our 
own sphere. Only last evening the apostle Paul was remembered 
by us as saying that one might give all his goods to feed the poor, 
and yet not have charity. Charity to us, then, represents not the 
condescension of the prosperous, but the fellowship of the common 
life. Charity to us is not an aristocratic, but a democratic quality. 
Charity is the personal expression of that cavifas which Chris 
tianity made a part of civilized life,— the charity which is simply the 
utterance of the heart of love. When, then, we accept this large: 
and more legitimate definition of charity, the settlement plan joins 
hands with the purpose of our Conference. For this is what the 
settlements also represent,-— the simple, personal contagion of the 
life of love. They believe that the natural and friendly contact of 
the cultivated and consecrated with the life of the unfortunate and 
degraded is of itself a wonder-working power ; that there is a conta- 
gion of righteousness as natural as the contagion of disease ; that 
the method of social elevation is not through patronage, but through 
mutual confidence and respect. And in all this their faith and 
method are ours as well, 

There is one other aspect in which the settlement plan stands with 
us here. It is in the attitude of the learner. These social settle 
ments are in one sense colleges. ‘They are places where people are 
learning what the social order and the social problem really mean. 
If the social settlements ever turn out to be simply places where 
people live, and not where people learn, then we shall have not so 
much settlements as settlings,— a mere residuum of social life. But, 
in reality, the social settlements are laboratories, where one meets the 
scholarship of the new time and studies the modern issues of the 
social world. As learners, then, the social settlement students and 
the charity workers gladly take counsel together. This Conference, 
also, is a college, a summer school. We come as learners, to ex- 
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change our thoughts, and fortify our purposes, and enlarge the hori 
zon of our daily work. 

It is not an accident that these settlements have sprung for the 
most part from university life or are so often known as university 
settlements. It happens because of this momentous fact,— that, 
while in the present time a great many people are still indifferent to 
these social issues, two great classes are alert before them. One of 
these classes is the great hand-working class, and the other is the 
students of the universities. Hand in.hand the liberal scholar and 
the workingman are making their way to some sort of solution 
of the solemn problem of our time, in the midst of neutrality or op- 
position on the part of many of those who seem most equipped to 
deal with the social question themselves. The sense of the present 
situation brings these two widely separated groups together, and they 
become fellow-students in the college of the settlement. Nothing 
is more interesting to-day than to see how people of these different 
types — the educated, as we call them, and the workingmen, as we 
with equal looseness define them — are coming through the settle- 
ment idea into a larger view of education. ‘There was once in Bos 
ton a famous Methodist minister, who had been bred a sailor and 
had long followed the sea. \fter his conversion he became a 
preacher at the Sailor’s Bethel in Boston. Father Taylor, as he was 
called, had a long and close intimacy with the philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a man of such different training from that of the 
sailor-preacher that one might have thought they would have little in 
common, Father Taylor, however, once remarked of Emerson that 
Mr. Emerson would have been a very interesting and great man if he 
had only had a complete education. Of course, what Father Taylor 
meant was that Emerson had never been to sea: and he was proud 
enough of his calling to be convinced that no one could be a thor 
ough philosopher who was not also a thorough sailor. This is the 
spirit in which the contagion of settlement life broadens one’s theory 
of education, and makes one sure that there are more ways of self- 
development than the universities recognize or teach. When a 
scholarly man or woman meets the man or woman of the daily habit 
of handwork, each becomes the instructor of the other. ‘The stu 
dent learns new ways to be faithful and self-controlled; and the 


hand-worker finds in the cultivated man neither a prig nor a snob, 


but a man who wants to learn as well as to teach. 
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We are going to hear to-day from leading representatives of the 
settlement idea. Let us listen to them with cordial sympathy, and 
then ask them just as many intelligent questions as we can. 

The work in Cambridge, Mass., known as the Prospect Union, is 
not precisely a settlement; yet it has grown as a social settlement 
ought to grow. For the law of healthy settlement growth is not 
first a scheme, then a house, then some furniture, and then some 
people in the house. It ought to be first a person, then a few 
people with him, then perhaps a home, and then, growing out of this 
beginning, all the paraphernalia of settlement work. ‘This is how 
the Prospect Union came about: A young minister, working among 
the work-people of Cambridge, found that he must get close to the 
life which he desired to interpret. So he came to the college, and 
asked for a few young men to help him; and he gathered together a 
group of loyal young men, who became the founders of the Union. 
Out of this modest, unassuming work has grown a large, permanent, 
and profitable institution,—a blessing both to the workingmen who 
learn and to the college boys who teach. I have the pleasure of in 
troducing to you Rev. Robert E. Ely, of the Prospect Union. 


THE SETTLEMENT IDEA. 


BY ROBERT E, ELY, PROSPECT UNION, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The social settlement idea has now, almost in spite of itself, de 
veloped into a movement ; and this movement has proved itself to be 
founded on true principles. Jn this scientific age everything must 
be scientific ; and it is surely scientific, if we are to help the poor, 
to know something about the poor. And, naturally, the way to 
know about the poor is to try, so far as we can, to share their life. 
May it be permitted one, who is not engaged in what is known tech 
nically as a social settlement, to say some words about social settle 
ments pure and simple ? 

First, those engaged in this work seem to have got at the rea! 
problem. Some social reformers are greatly disturbed about the 
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unequal distribution of wealth, and this, they would have us believe, 
is the problem of modern society; but that view is superficial. It 
makes little difference how much more than enough the multi-mill 
ionaire has, so long as I have enough. If | and my fellows are able 
to reach the natural possibilities within us, then we need not dis 
tress ourselves about the burden of supertluity of possession that 
some others have to bear. The real problem, then, is the unequal 
distribution, not of wealth, but of opportunity. In the United States 
we have learned not only the limits, but the absolute fatuity, of the 
saying that any man may become President. We know that there 
are thousands in our great American cities to whom it is utterly im- 
possible to become the best.that they might become under other 
conditions. ‘There is a heritage from which they cannot escape, and 
about them and upon them press circumstances that rob them of the 
natural possibilities that are theirs. 

The social settlement idea has sometimes misrepresented itself. 
I once heard a conversation something like this: The head of a 
social settlement was asked, “ But what do you do in social settle- 
ments?” And the answer was: * We do nothing: that is our mis- 
sion. We are here living among the poor simply to help them 
through tne natural avenues of neighborliness: we are not to be 
considered philanthropic.” It seems to me that that misrepresents 
the settlement idea, and I am happy to be able to say that it mis- 
represents the facts concerning that particular settlement. ‘The resi- 
dents are not in a poor district simply to do nothing, and they cannot 
claim that theirs is a wholly natural life. They deliberately choose a 
residence there because they are philanthropic and want to help their 
fellow-men. Such*words as I have quoted obscure the fact. More- 
over, the residents in social settlements do not live as the others do 
around them, and they should not. They live better, and they ought 
to live better. ‘The social settlement, in spite of its dread of being 
institutional, must be a centre of philanthropic activity; and such, 
in fact, itis. In such a world as this, as some one has said, only 


angels have any right to be mere spectators. Social settlement 


residents are not and cannot be spectators; they must be active, 


and they are. 
A person living and working among the poor is beset by great 
temptations. Surrounded as the settlement worker is by a multitude 


of problems, his greatest problem is himself. It is so hard to keep 
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his bearings, to continue free from bias and from bitterness. It is 
hard —- when one sees that, though poverty may not be a crime, it is 
often punished more severely than crime —to be just to those who 
are not poor. 


Feeling as one must about these things, the allurements of the 
programmes of social reform are very great. One longs for a com 
prehensive scheme to set society aright, and one ésm after another 
appeals to one with great force. Here is the programme of social- 
ism. Of course, we know a man may be a socialist, and still believe 
in God, in the sanctity of the home, and in love of country. We 
are learning that socialism has no necessary connection with dyna- 


mite bombs. The socialist programme has strong allurements ; but, 
perhaps, the one sm for the social settlement is not even socialism, 
but opportunism. Our minds should be free and open: we should 
do as occasion serves. An old man once said to a young man, “* If 
you want to succeed, the thing to do is to begin at the bottom.” 
The young man answered, ‘“* That may be so if one is climbing a 
ladder; but how is it if one is digging a well?” 

After saying these few words about the persons engaged in social 
settlement work, let me say something about the people among whom 
they live. Many of you are engaged in noble work for the delinquent, 
dependent, and criminal classes. The social settlers may to some 
extent do work among these classes, but, on the whole, it seems 
most profitable for those connected with the settlement to devote 
their attention to fhe wage-earning class, the people who live some 
how by their own efforts. As one tries to know this wage-earning 
class, one soon discovers that the most important thing about these 
people is not where they live, nor what they eat, nor what their oc- 
cupations are, nor what organizations they belong to. The most im- 
portant fact about wage-earning people, as perhaps about all people, 
is what they rea//y think and what they real/y feel. 

The President of Harvard University said at the last Commence 
ment dinner, “This University, like all other universities, like civill 
zation itself, lives by sentiment.” Working people are more influ- 
enced by sentiment than by anything else. If we try to get at thei 
real ideas, we shall find their prejudices. But back of the prejudices 
there are emotions and opinions which are not wholly without reason. 
One idea that is very strong in the wage-earning class to-day is that 
the standard of living must be maintained, and, if possible, made 
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higher than it is. Let me try to illustrate this idea. A certain 


gentleman in Boston has invented an ingenious mechanical cooking 
apparatus. He has told the public, and particularly the poor peo- 
ple, how by the use of this cooking apparatus one may live upon a 
far more nutritious diet at an expense of from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a day than by following the old time-honored methods. One 
would think that the Aladdin oven would be welcomed by working 


people with open arms. Quite the contrary is the case. No device 


of man is so well hated by workingmen as is this beautiful inven 
tion. This hatred may seem inexcusable prejudice; but why do 


working people feel so? It is because the workingman reasons thus : 


Suppose I get to live on fifteen or twenty cents a day. My employer 
will discover it, and he will say, You can afford now to work for 


much lower wages; and down wages will go. But the workingman 


has the fixed idea that wages shall not go down if he can prevent it; 
and therefore he hates the Aladdin oven. 


\nother idea which is strong among working people is that the 


hours of labor are too long. May I quote a verse which may not be 


excellent poetry, but the sentiment of which is highly popular ? 


‘We mean to make things over: we're tired of toil for nought 
Kut bare enough to live on,— never an hour for thought 

We want to feel the sunshine, we want to smell the flowers 

We're sure that God has willed it, and we mean to have eight hours.’ 


‘ Let the shout ring down the valleys and echo from every hill, 


light hours for work, eight hours for rest, eight hours for what we will.” 


We do well to think about this demand for shorter hours for 


labor. Which should be the centre of our present economic system, 
men or money? 


\nother idea of the working people is a kind of exaggerated 
American independence. During the earlier years of our history as 
a nation we were discovering the advantages of our fundamental 
national doctrine of freedom and independence. But, since the 
great war, we have been discovering limitations in this doctrine. We 
possess political equality, but that has by no means given us social 


equality. We have exaggerated ideas of independence. ‘The work- 
ingman has these ideas. Excellent people with money erect model 


tenements, and invite working people to abandon their unsanitary 
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abodes, and come and live in these model tenements. Some work- 

ing people come, but fewer stay. They prefer the old abomination 
with its independence to the new blessedness. And the people who 
stay are apt to abuse the model tenement, so that it ceases to be a 
model. There is a reason for this behavior. Those of us who are: 
not working people prefer to choose for ourselves where and how we 

are to live. The workingman is foolish and prejudiced: he also 
prefers to live where and how he chooses rather than where and 

how we choose to have him live. The model tenement involves a 
model tenant. Not only should competent architects and sanitary 
plumbers be consulted, but the feelings and sentiments, however 
foolish, of the people who are to live in the tenements ought to be 
considered. 

Back of all other ideas, two deep and very powerful ideas are in 
the minds of the working people to-day. ‘The first of these ideas is 
the demand for justice. This is an exaggerated idea, doubtless ; but 
at its root there is certainly a truth. There was once an employer 
who invited his employees to a lawn party given for their benefit. 
They were most generously entertained. He thought that the re- 
sult of the party would be gratitude from his employees. But the 
result was a strike. The working people said: “ How is it that our 
employer can afford to entertain us so munificently? He is making 
too much money, and he must be making it out of us. He doesn’t 
want us to find it out, and so he has given us a party to keep us 
good-natured.”” What the workingman wants is not charity and 
parties: he wants just wages. It is a tribute to human nature that, 
even when our wants are selfish, we try to ascribe to them some high 
moral quality. The workingman may call that justice which is not 
always such, but his plea for real justice cannot go unheeded. 

The other deep and powerful idea among working people is the 
idea of brotherhood. Some of us are getting a little weary of the 
phrase “brotherhood of man.’’ Like many phrases, it seems in 
danger of becoming a cant expression. But the thing itself is dear 
to us all. By brotherhood the workingman means natural friendli- 
ness and sympathy, without condescension or contempt or charity. 
A certain organization was founded with the idea that whatever was 
to be done for the poor must be done wth the poor, and it has 
grown up on that idea. Recently a considerable sum of money was 
given to this organization. A member was told of this gift, an iron- 
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moulder, over sixty years of age, who says that there are no words 
which describe exactly his position, but the nearest he can come to it 
is to call himself a philosophical anarchist and an agnostic. This 
man had been a social Ishmaelite for years, with crude and 
impractical but noble ethical ideals. He had refused to join any 
society or church of any kind, because that would be a limitation of 
brotherhood. He came to us full of suspicion, and bitterly opposed 
to charity. When he heard of this large gift to the Prospect Union,* 
instead of scorning it, he said, with tears in his eyes, ‘The better 
day is not far off when people who have money will indorse, by large 
cifts, my ideas and my ideals.” 

[he more we come in contact with working people, the more we 
must feel that it is not our business to solve their problems for them. 
Neither is it their business to solve these problems alone. They 
must be solved by all of us together, because the problems belong to 
us all. A democratic institution is one ‘in which the people who 
compose it feel that it is really theirs, that they are the court of 
final appeal. 

here was once a little boy whose father allowed him to drive, 
lhe boy held the reins, and was supposed to guide the horse; but 
the father kept his hands on the reins in front of the child’s hands. 
We imagine that we delude people into believing that they are the 
rulers, when we only propose to let them go so far as we think wise. 
We really want to keep the control. ‘The people know this, and so 
the best of them stay away. Democracy means the rule of the peo- 
ple, even if mistakes are made, as they will be. “The only persons 
who do not make mistakes are babies and dead men.” All of us 
need education. A recent book in its preface is said to be for the 
“instruction of the instructed.” Surely, there is need for the edu- 
cation of the educated. 

\t bottom the industrial problem resolves itself into this: that any 
true betterment of men can only be brought about by all who are re 
lated to it; that all, the educated included, need education, and that 
the final appeal must be to the sense of right. Whatever the pre} 


udices of workingmen, there is in them an elemental sense of justice 


to this appeal can always be made. ‘Tell workingmen that you 


want fair play, and they will listen to you. They must listen. 
Stand for fair play as well as you can, and they will believe in you, 


* The Prospect Union, Cambridge, Ma 
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. 
and you can go on together doing better and better things. An en 
thusiasm for the right will lead us to surmount seemingly insu 
mountable difficulties. 


“ For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win : 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
BY JANE ADPAMS, HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


I feel a little apologetic at being here at all. The settlements are 
accused of doing their charity work very badly. They pretend not 
to do it at all; and then they become overwhelmed with the poor and 
the needy, and they do it, not as trained people should do it, but as 
neighbors do it one for the other, which is not scientifically. [In 
spite of that, however, settlements are, I believe, valuable to chari 
ties. I was a little shocked last summer in London by hearing 
man famous in charity organization work say that, when he got 
a poor man so far on his feet that he would join a trades-union and 
a friendly society, he felt like waving his hand to the man, and saying, 
*:Good-by, good fellow! I hepe never to see you again. You are 
now out of my reach.” That is exactly what the settlement does 
not do. If a man belongs to the trades-union, with a fair prospect 
of keeping up his wages, or to a friendly society, with a fair prospect 
of keeping himself from want, then we begin to be very much inter 
ested in him as a fellow-being and a fellow-citizen ; and between him 


and us need come none of those perplexing questions of charity 
The residents of a settlement should not be ready to say “ good-by ” 
to anybody on the round earth,—I hope, neither to the well-to-dos 
nor the ne’er-do-weels ; and, as a result of this attitude, we do not 
say good-by to those of our neighbors who are in need of charity 
correction, and a good deal of time and a good deal of force in the 
settlement necessarily goes to them. 
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But, after all, the settlement does stand for something unlike that 
ich the charity visitor stands for. You are bound, when you are 
jing charitable work, to lay stress upon the industrial virtues. You 

ire bound to tell a man he must be thrifty, in order to keep his 

family; that his first duty is to keep at work, and support them. 

You must tell him that he is righteous and a good citizen when he is 

self-supporting, that he is unrighteous and not a good citizen when 

he receives aid. You must continually press upon him the need of 
the industrial virtues, and you have very little time for going out 
ito the broader and more social qualities of life. Now the settle- 
ment does not ignore, | hope, those virtues; but it does not lay per 
petual and continual stress upon them. It sees that a man may, 
perhaps, be a bit lazy, and still be a good man and an interesting 

erson, Who cares for lectures and holds opinions. It sees that a 

man may sometimes spend a little money in the saloon and get hold 
the ward politicians in a way that a man who saves his money and 
vays stays at home in the evenings cannot possibly do. — It does 

lay so much stress upon one set of virtues, but views the man in 
his social aspects. If the individual is the agent for social experi- 
ence, certainly social life must be the expression of that experience ; 


nd we would not want our neighbors to go on thinking only of their 
n sanctification and caring only for their families, and never enter 
ng at all into the larger life which lies all about them. ‘To adjust 

individual to civilization as he finds it round him, to get him to 
the pitch which shall induce him to push up that civilization a little 

gher,— not thinking all the time that he may lose something of his 
own caste and standing in the process, not thinking forever of the 
money side of life,—-is perhaps the chief function of a settlement 
in a neighborhood given over to wearing toil by day and rather 
lurid pleasures by night. 

Perhaps the settlement aims to change the social ideals of its 
neighborhood more than any other one thing. Any one who has 
lived for a number of years in an industrial neighborhood must be 
convinced, as Mr. Ely has become convinced, of the set notions of 
propriety which reign in such a neighborhood. For instance, a 


woman will almost lose her social standing with the other women of 


the street if, in case of the death of a child, her mourning is not of a 
certain kind and quality. It is not that her neighbors are hard- 


hearted: they feel for her, they realize as perhaps no one else does 
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the sorrow which comes to her; but they insist that conventions 
must be observed in this direction. Their conventions are so few 
that they cannot afford to let them go. So they feel that a burial 
by the county forever ostracizes a family from their midst, for th: 
burial by the county means that the last stand for respectability has 
been given up; and we are very poor, indeed, if we have not at 
least one stand of respectability. If a settlement can break through 
a little of that sort of thing, if they can make it apparent to even a 
few women that breeding is not displayed by the sort of clothes one 
wears under any circumstances, but by a gentle bearing through 
many years of intercourse, then they have done something, perhaps, 
in setting up a new social standard in family life. Women do not 
talk much with each other about being gentle to their children. 
Occasionally, in a shame-faced way, one will say, “ They really do 
better, if you’re not too hard on them.” But they require a certain 
standard of obedience,— an obedience that shall follow right through, 
so that the grown child shall bring his wages into the family fund 
where they are so much needed. ‘Their notions of family intercourse 
are insensibly shaped by the need of a discipline rigid enough to 
hold the adult as well as the child. 

[ might take an example of the political standards that are very 
largely set by a man who gives out offices so that a chance “ to feed 
at the public crib” is the sole standard of political success. At one 
time a man in our ward gave out twenty-six hundred places. Such 


a man positively debauches all the foreigners in that ward, so that it 


will take two or three generations to give them any notion of govern 
ment. He lays the foundation of corruption so thoroughly that it is 
hard to say how we are ever going to get out of it. The settlement 
tries many methods to give some other idea of civic service. Among 
other things, Hull House for two years has had one of the residents 
inspect the alleys of the ward every day, insist that they shall b« 
clean, see that no tavor is shown to a man because of his wealth or 
his political power, and give eight hours’ honest work for eight 
hours’ pay. Perhaps by some such dramatic representation as that 
the civic idea is slightly modified. 

Possibly the thing that needs modification even more than the 
social ideals or the civic ideals is the ideal of industrial life which 
prevails. A man goes to his work expecting it to be dull and wretched. 
He simply draws his breath and shovels coal for ten hours, thinking 
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the time when it shall be over. Now there are many of us 
who believe that a man’s work, in and of itself, should bring some 
yy to him,— that he might at least know where the coal comes from 
ind what is the use of the factory whose power he is feeding; that 


we have no right to shut off eight or ten hours of our life to dull 


livery, with no mental outlook. If the setthkement can bring any 


{ 


storic notion of industrial life, if it can connect the factory even a 
tle with the past and the present, if it can make a man see the 
transformation of the natural forces, the transformation from the 
simple tool he used in his boyhood to the machinery which is going 
bout him, it has done much. He is bound to be shut away from 
in the city, but he need not be shut away from knowledge and 

ouch of the natural forces. Some such thing as that the settle 
tries to do in widening out and opening life. Of course, it has 
isses, because the orthodox way is to get people in classes, and 
them something, if you can. Some workingmen are willing to 
many of them are afraid of being caught. But they will 

to a billiard-room, they will come more or less to a coffee-house, 
will come to concerts, they will come to many things which are 

t classes for instruction. 

haps the thing which is most genuine in an industrial neighbor- 
, the thing which last refuses to give way under the drudgery 


he narrowness of life, is the social spirit Men do like to meet 


other, even after they have met each ‘ra great many times 

ind found themselves rather dull, they still keep it up with a patience 
which is something pathetic. And I suppose it is that which we are 
all doing when we go to parties and conferences and all sorts of 
ngs, for the mere hope that somehow, with somebody, we can have 
the real intercourse of mind with mind ; and, when we do get it in the 
midst of all our toil and trouble, it ts the most refreshing thing which 
ters. ‘That is exactly what workingmen hope for. Just because 
work is such a drudgery, their intellectual outlook is so narrow 

that lectures on only a few questions really interest them, because 
ir senses are so dulled and tired only music with a real swing ora 

us appeal interests them much; but they care very much for 

ial intercourse and refreshment. And all through our neigh- 

od, as in every neighborhood of workingmen, little societies 
up, sometimes without any formal organization, sometimes 


centres connected witha mutual benefit society or a trades 
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union or old family claims. If the settlement can find out these 
things which exist, if it can take a group of men in whom the social 
spirit has survived, and lead them out into something fine and world 
wide and awakening, it has done a great service. 

Last summer I had the pleasure of meeting Count Tolstoi, and 
ever since I find it very hard to speak without quoting him. He says 
somewhere that literary men have fallen very largely into the same 
fault that musicians and painters and other artists have fallen into 
they have learned to write for only a limited number of people. For 
many years, he says, he wrote his novels, knowing perfectly well 
that the persons who tilled his soil, and who fed him and kept him 
and his family sheltered and warmed, never read those novels. He 
was quite content that his peasants should go on taking care of him, 
and that a few people in London and Paris and New York and St. 
Petersburg should enjoy his novels. We have done this so long that 
it has come to pass that music and the other arts minister to only a 
few people ; and we look pityingly upon the great mass of people, and 
regret that they are so dull and unappreciative. We let them work 
in our factories and make our shoes and our clothes, we let them ti!! 
our soil and feed us; but, when it comes to intellectual or artistic life, 
of course, we say, they have nothing to do with that. Now Tolsto/ 
says, supposing that the first man who learned to draw music from 
a pipe had so pleased his fellow-workmen that they had said, “ We will 
feed you if you will stay here and give us music,” and supposing he 
had consented to that, and had stayed beside the field and played for 
them, but that after a while he concluded that his playing was getting 
so fine that these workingmen did not appreciate it, and so he had 
said, ‘Go on working for me and feeding me, but I shall go and play 
to a more appreciative audience.” ‘Thatis exactly, he says, what we 
have done. We have taken away the results of our artistic life, of the 
life of travel and wide intercourse, and we use it for a few; and we 
say to the mass of mankind: “ Please go on taking care of us: you do 
it very well. But do not ask for short hours and do not make too 
much fuss.” The settlement protests against that sort of thing. It 
says that the music cannot be real, that the painting is only an af 
fectation, unless we do it in the name of and for the mass of men. 
And so we claim that we are not only bringing back to the industria! 
army the things which they ought always to have had, but that by 
bringing them back we are going, in the end, to have better musi 
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ind painting, better literature and a higher type of social life; that a 

» service is rendered to both ends of society. 
| should like to say just a little of the change in ideals which 
comes to the people who live in settlements. It is impossible that 
you should live in a neighborhood, and constantly meet people with 
certain ideas and notions, without modifying your own. Perhaps 
they are not always proportioned, but at least they are honest'y 
changed. Last night, when one of the speakers touched upon early 
marriages and their evil effect, I reflected that that was the sort of 
thing which I might perhaps have said five years ago, but which | 
should be very unwilling to say to-day. It is quite true that the 
business man has ‘very little money at twenty-five, and that the 
professional man is just starting out in his profession, and that, if 
they wish to marry prudently, they would both much better wait 
until they are thirty or thirty-five. But the workingman will find 
work very much easier, and will get better wages when he is twenty- 
five than when he is thirty-five; and by the time he is forty he is 
beginning to be laid upon the shelf. ‘The time for him to make his 
best wages and put his investment in his family — which, in the long 
run, is the only method of saving that workingmen have — is the 
time when he is a young man. _ If he does not do it then, but learns 
to spend it all on himself, and insensibly raises his standard of 
living to the requirement of all his wages for himself, he probably 
will not be a very good family man when he enters upon marriage at 
thirty or thirty-five. Last Sunday I took dinner with a workingman 
who makes twenty-five dollars a month. Upon that he supports his 
father and mother, his wife and his three children, and does it with a 
certain degree of success. He does not want to save. He does not 


consider it righteous that he should do anything with his money but 


take care of his family. He says: “I have no idea of saving money 
for my children. I leave that for the dourgeoiste. We workingmen 


invest our money in our children. Just as my father and mother 


took care of me, I am now taking care of them, and my children will 
take care of me.”’ Nothing could so induce them to be thrifty as 
the presence of half a dozen little mouths clamoring for food. 
"hey need that form of savings-bank, if | may use the expression. 
The impulse to save is not, then, a sense of prudence, but affectionate 
concern. We make a mistake when we judge them from the 


business and professional class point of view. 
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‘There are various other points at which our views are insensibly 
modified from things which one could not see unless one lived 
continually with working people. One of these is the view of the 
unemployed and the evolution of the tramp. Perhaps nothing is 
more pathetic than the man who is kept out of work through no fault 
of his own ; and often in Chicago, since 1893, it has not been the fault 
of any one. He first begins to look for work with an enthusiasm 
which is almost pathetic. He gets discouraged, and looks less and 
less alertly ; and he finally reaches the point where his self-confidence 
leaves him, and where he gets that devastating belief that there is 
no place in the world for him. Many men, I believe, desert their 
families, thinking that there is no need of them either in the family 
or the community. We all know, as little children, how nothing cut 
us so much to the heart as to be set aside, and told: “ Run away. | 
am busy. I do not need your help.” That is what the community 
does to sucha man. ‘The factories are buzzing, but none of them 


wants him. Nothing so deteriorates character and so brings out the 
faculties which make the pauper and the tramp as that sort of thing. 


You get a new tenderness for the unemployed,—for the man who 
cannot fit himself into society. <A series of half a dozen accidents, 
happening to almost any one in this room, could bring him to such a 
position. It is not that he has not often a good mind. It is not 
that he has not a good trade. Just now Hull House is surrounded 
by dozens of printers who have been thrown out, owing to the 
introduction of the linotype. At least one of them whom I think of, 
though carefully brought up to a good trade, is going down very fast 
into the drunkard and the casual lodging-house man. 

This is, I think, the only message which a settlement has for a 
conference like this,— that they do see people from the point of view 
of the recipients of the charity which is extended. I do not wish to 
underestimate the friendly visitor. I often say that the people who 
constantly visit the poor often know more about them than the 
people who should be content to live in settlements and should not 
visit them. 

It is nonsense to say that one cannot know the poor who does 
not live with them. You know the poor, if you take pains to know 
them; and you do not know the poor, if you do not take pains to 
know them. But what I would like to say is that, living eight years 
as I have, and seeing them early in the morning and all day long 
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and late at night, and not being able to get away simply because one 
is caught with his sympathies, with his imagination, with his desires, 
with his interests, he does get a point of view which, | think, comes 
only to us on any subject when we give it continuous attention. 
And, after the settlements have given this attention, they would in 
deed be very stupid to minimize the people who are engaged in 
charitable and correctional work. We need them at every possible 
point. In Chicago, for instance, we have a day nursery at Hull 
House. We would a great deal rather have some one else establish 
the nursery, and use our money for something else; but we have it 
because there are not enough nurseries in that part of the city. We 
have a free kindergarten, because we cannot get enough of them in 
the public schools of our ward. We have a cottee house, from 
which we sell cheap foods in winter at cost,— not because that sort of 
thing is what the settlement started out to do, but because we feel 
the pressure for it. One of the residents goes every day to the 
court, and has the children handed over to her probational care 
when they are first arrested,— not because we want to do that, but be 
cause we have no children’s court and no probation officer. We 
have no feeling with regard to the charities but one of hearty good 
fellowship. But we do ask your help; and we ask, when we come to 
you with a point of view gained from long and continuous observa- 
tion, that together we may study how to remedy some of the con 
ditions which are so tenacious, and operate so constantly against the 
very poorest people. Let the settlement represent the sentiments of 
working people who have received no charity. It is so easy to stand 
just on the line, and then to get across the line, and to have the 
public opinion of your neighbors and of the charitable societies think 
of you as a pauper. 

| have not that great fear of pauperizing people which many of 
you seem to have. It is the feeling with which you give a piece of 
bread or the feeling with which you take it which determines 


whether the transaction shall be a pauperizing one. We have all ac- 


cepted our bread from somebody, at least until we were fourteen ; and 


we have help all the time from all sorts of people. If we can only 
make the medium of giving friendly enough, if we can only make a 
real fellowship, it does not make any difference whether you give an 
old Latin grammar or a pair of shoes. I should feel very much 


ashamed if my neighbor next door did not come to me when she 
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wants money for her taxes, and borrow it from me as she would from 
any other friend. I should feel that I had been a failure as a 
friendly neighbor. Money is not so different from the rest of life, 


and shoes and soup need not be so different from books and _pict- 


ures. You can transfigure and transform them in the feeling of 
friendliness and kindliness. But you cannot do it wholesale. You 
cannot do it unless you really know people, and unless your feeling 
is genuine, 

This may be the only right view the settlement has at such a con- 
ference,— that its feeling for the poor is genuine, and that it gets a 
glimpse of charity from their point of view. 


XIV. 


Moral ieform in Ontario. 


AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 


BY. J. J. MACLAREN, Q.C., LL.D. 


In this Province we have about 2,500,000 people. 400,000 of 
these are in twenty-four cities and towns of 5,000 and upward. Of 
these, Toronto is the largest, with 200,000; next Hamilton, with 


ss,ooo. Four have more than 20,000; the others, between s,ooo 


and 20,000. 

\s to the origin of the people, the great bulk, probably ove 
2,000,000, are of English-speaking races. ‘The other considerable 
elements are about 100,000 French Canadians, chiefly in the valley 
of the Ottawa, with about 20,000 west of us in the neighborhood of 
Detroit. There are probably about an equal number of German 
speaking people in the Province. ‘These, however, are not recent 
arrivals, but are chiefly descendants of the German-speaking people 
of the United States. Both of these classes are very thrifty, industri- 
ous, law-abiding, and do not present any special social problem. 

Another point to be borne in mind in connection with our com 
munity is this,— that, speaking broadly, we have no slums, no tene- 
ments, as the words are understood in your large cities, no immi 
grant population, so that many of the problems which are perplexing 
you, and toward which your efforts are directed, are to us unknown. 

Another subject that I think is worthy of mention is that the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest is more marked in Ontario 
than in any other community. I speak of it not only as a day of 
rest, but as to church attendance. One of our enterprising news- 
papers recently took a church census of this city, and the result was 
a surprise even to those who looked upon this as a church-going 


people. It was found that the aggregate church attendance on that 
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particular day was 65 per cent. of the total population, reckoning 
the two services held in the majority of them; that is, the aggre- 
gate church attendance was larger than the total adult population of 
the city, so that, even making allowance for duplicate attendance 
and the number of children under fourteen,— and, as a rule, our chil 
dren under fourteen, like yours, go to Sunday-school, and not to 
church,— the number attending service was something remarkable. 


We have no Sunday papers, no Sunday excursions. Excursions 
by steamboat or railroad are prohibited by statute. There is com- 
paratively little Sunday labor, ahd no open shops, as a rule. The 
only exception is one that you may have noticed,— and that, if you 


had been here two months earlier, you would not have seen,— Sun- 
day electric cars. They are found only in Toronto and two or three 
other places in the Province. An act was passed at the last session 
prohibiting the running of these where there were not vested rights. 
The question whether they shall run in Toronto is a question before 
the courts. 

With regard to charities and correction I may speak first of cor- 
rection, and chiefly as to a few points in which | think our practice 
differs from the majority of your States. 

In the first place, our criminal law is in the jurisdiction of our 
Federal Parliament instead of being with the separate states. Our 
judges, both of provincial and federal courts, are all appointed by 
the federal government and for life. Our police magistrates and 
lower judiciary officers are appointed by our provincial authorities. 

Our magistrates are able to try many offences which are subject 
of indictment with you. Except for grievous offences the person 
committed for trial is asked whether he will be tried by speedy trial 
before a judge or whether he will elect to be tried by a jury; and 
the great majority elect speedy trial, so that our courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, where juries are summoned, have little to do. At the 
majority of the higher criminal courts there is scarcely a criminal to 
try. 

With regard to other points we have not in this country the sys- 
tem of indeterminate sentences; but the magistrates and judges, 
when they consider it a suitable case, have the authority to allow the 
convicted party to go on suspended sentence. ‘That is very gener- 
ally used, and, I think, with good results. 

Sentence for a definite term may be shortened by good conduct. 
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With regard to the subject under discussion this afternoon, for 


offences against women and children, legislation against vagrancy, 


obscene literature, indecent pictures and papers, prize fighting,— in 
these and similar matters I think we are fairly abreast of the most 
advanced communities on this continent. 

lo come to houses of correction, there is a distinction between 
the federal and local authority. ‘The only houses of correction 
under federal authority are our penitentiaries. ‘To those are sent 
only criminals sentenced for two years or over. All others go either 
to the provincial prisons, to the reformatories, to the industrial 
schools, or to the county jails. ‘The management and inspection of 
these institutions have been approved by many of those from the 
United States and from Great Britain who have made special inves- 
tigation of the subject. 

In connection with the administration of justice there is one thing 
worthy of mention. We have a special section of our police force 
selected for the looking after such matters as properly come under 
the head of charity and kindred subjects. ‘This is nicknamed, not 
inappropriately, the “morality department.” One of the higher 
officers of our police force interested in philanthropic work was, in 
the time of the late Mayor Howland, ten years ago, set apart to look 
after those matters specially connected with morality, not so much 
on the lines of cold justice as to confer with various benevolent 
associations and endeavor to facilitate their work. ‘Thus a large 
part of the work that in most cities devolves upon benevolent and 
voluntary associations is here done at the expense of the city. 

Offences against women and children are dealt with by this 
body. It looks after the enforcement of the laws against gambling, 
disorderly houses, and against the liquor traffic. 

Our charities are promoted by voluntary associations aided by 
municipal and provincial grants. I know of no place where there 
are so many charitable organizations in proportion to its population 
as in Toronto, and an unusual number of the boards are composed 
of women. The difference between such boards and those managed 
by men is, as I have noticed it, that they make the money intrusted 
to them go farther than the men can do. 

We have endeavored to do something in the way of the organiza 
tion of charity; but there is a great deal of overlapping, and a great 
many pretenders and undeserving people avail themselves of the 
charities of the city. 
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With regard to the saving of children. Up to four years ago we had 
considered that the matter of parental authority was something too 
sacred to be touched. We still believe that the home is the essential] 
unit of our Christian civilization. I would not like to say a word 
toward undermining parental authority; and yet we have come to 
the conclusion that vice and crime forfeit.the claim of parental au- 
thority, and that it is the duty of the State to look after the children 
that are brought up in hot-beds of vice and crime, and place them in 
better surroundings. 

I have no time to refer to the work of our children’s aid societies, 
and to the work of our provincial superintendent of dependent and 
neglected children. We have one of the best officers on the conti 
nent in Mr. Kelso, who has made the work a great success. 

Our factory and shop laws are fairly advanced; and we have 
wholesome regulations as to the employment of children, both as to 
sanitary arrangements and as to hours. I might refer to an act of 
our last session, in which we have gone farther toward regulating 
the admission from abroad of children who are unhealthy or crim 
inal. At the same time we have gone into another form of legisla 
tion regarding child-saving ; and that is regarding baby farming, by 
which some judicious regulations are made. 

With regard to minors we have gone farther than many of your 
States would go, in enacting a law that makes it an offence for any 
person to sell or give any tobacco to any person under the age of 
eighteen except with the consent of the parent or guardian. 

To refer to what is certainly a prolific source of crime, the liquor 
traffic, we have fairly advanced legislation. We have local option, 
both provincial and federal. The federal local option refers only 
to counties and cities, and is not now in force in this Province. We 
have a provincial local option, which refers to the local municipali- 
ties,— that is, the cities, towns, villages, and townships; and a 
large number of the municipalities have no license whatever. No 
new license can be obtained without a majority of the electors 
of the polling district demanding it. The maximum number of 
licensed houses is 3 for the first 1,000 and 1 for every 600 after, 
and that may be still farther reduced. This law would allow over 
300 in Toronto, but by municipal law we have cut it down to 150. 
The sale is farther restricted by the limitation of the hours. In 
towns and cities no sales can take place between 11 P.M. and 6 A.M, 
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n villages none between 6 P.M. and 6 A.M. ‘Throughout the whole 
province all bars and liquor-shops must be closed from 7 P.M. Satur- 
day until 6 a.m. Monday. The number of licenses has been reduced 


largely. ‘Twenty years ago there were 6,000; to-day there are 3,000. 


Kducation has not been neglected. During the past year there were 


over two hundred thousand scholars in our public schools who not 
only were taught during school hours the effects of alcohol on the 
system, but were examined on the subject. 

The sale of liquor is prohibited to all persons of either sex under 
the age of twenty-one. Previously the age was eighteen. As one- 
half of our population is under twenty-one, one-half of our people 
are thus placed under prohibition directly. 

he question may be asked, What has been the result of all this 
restriction? I say this without fear of contradiction,—— that, so far as 
\nglo-Saxon people are concerned, we have in Canada a population 
hat consumes less liquor than any equal number of Anglo-Saxon 

In Great Britain the consumption of liquor per capita per 
innum is thirty-one or thirty-two gallons. In the United States, ac 
cording to the best statistics, it is fifteen or sixteen gallons. In the 
dominion of Canada it is four and a half gallons. That is not 
quite as favorable as it might appear, because in England and the 
United States they consume more beer than we do; but the quantity, 
if reduced to an alcoholic basis, would show that we consume less 
than half what is used in the United States and less than a quarter 
of what is used in Great Britain. 

The result is apparent in a good many ways. Our consumption 
of liquor has been going down steadily for twenty-five years. In the 
whole country we are using only two-thirds of what was used twenty- 
five years ago. 

Take the arrests in this Province. ‘Two years ago 3,800 were for 
drunkenness, last year not quite 1,900; and the law and practice are 
stronger now than then. 


XV. 


Conference Sermon. 


“THE GREATEST THING.” 
ABSTRACT OF SERMON BY REV. C. R. HENDERSON. 


‘The greatest of these is charity.”— 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The text is old and familiar, and that is a good reason for choos- 
ing it. The old homestead has hallowed associations with every 
tree and curve of meadow; and these holy words go in company 
with the tunes “ Rock of Ages,” ‘“ Seymour,” and “Old Hundred,” 
which bear upon their wings memories of sweetness, pathos, and 
regenerating power. This hour we ascend from the foot-hills of 
our professional specialties to the commanding peak of the whole 
mountain range of beneficence: “The greatest is charity.’ We 
dare not attempt to compass this divine element in a phrase or en- 
close it in a formula. Yet we are sure it includes a positive and 
active disposition to promote the highest good of all beings capable 
of virtue or sensitive to pain. That master spirit of New England, 
Edwards, said, ‘“ The primary object of virtuous love is Being, the 
highest good of Being in general.” The definition rises to God 
in the highest and reaches down to the beast of burden, to whom 
the Decalogue gives a share in the Sabbath rest. Pity to the 
feeble, broken, and criminal, is only one aspect of this energy of 
benevolence. 

Charity, as thus defined, is an element in industrial order and 
economic progress. Wealth conditions higher life. Eating goes 
before culture. The natural comes before the spiritual. Achille 
Loria declared: ‘‘ The cause of the most diverse phenomena of con- 
temporary social life is the economic factor. ‘This is the key to the 
immense mystery of the social universe.” But, before his book is 
done, he is compelled to ask how industrial order and productivity 
may be secured; and logic compels him to appeal to justice and 
pity, to social sympathy. What gravity is to plarets, that charity is 
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to all social relations. Wealth may be the root of life; but a tree 
lives by foliage and blossoms, as well as by roots. All higher wants 
are a spur to industry, a motive to creation of values. Sympathy, 
as justice, protects exposed lines of railroad and every form of 
property. 

Charity, rationally conceived, is one with the creative spiritual 
forces which produce science and art. The nature of man is one. 
Esthetic impulses are one aspect of that unified manifold which 
has hunger for truth and thirst for righteousness. We never can 
do our best for the poor until we set a high standard for ourselves. 

Charity is the active and positive disposition to universalize grow- 
ing good, truth, beauty, Mrs. Browning compares the personal dis- 
covery of a truth to participation in the Eucharist : — 

“ How sure it is 
That, if we speak a true word, instantly 
We feel ’tis God’s, not ours, and pass it on, 
As bread at sacrament we taste and pass, 
Nor handle for a moment, as, indeed, 
We dared set up any claim to such.” 

When Columbus knelt on the sandy beach of newly discovered 
America, he claimed the whole unexplored world for king and cross, 
So charity asks all good for all men. Philanthropy lavishes wealth 
on expeditions, laboratories, experiments, bureaus of statistics, ex- 
plorations, because it has an instinct that benevolence can ulti- 
mately make use of all truth. 

Charity is the way to union of man with the Divine. Certainty 
in moral and religious truth never came by the path of speculation, 
In the lonely cell of selfishness the sun of truth never shines. Jesus 
revealed the vital principle of highest discoveries: “If any man is 
willing to.do his will, he shall know.’’ Robertson paraphrased this 
saying in his famous proposition: “ Obedience is the organ of spirit- 
ual knowledge.” We learn to love God, whom we have not seen, by 
loving the brother who is made in his image. 

“A noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view.” 

Krom the argument we may answer objections to philanthropy, 

as when it is asserted that it has to do with a small and useless 


fraction of humanity, and is therefore a pursuit unworthy of an edu- 
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cated person. We reply that charity is the moral bond of mankind. 
No worm shrivels in a useless fire. No human being can be neglected 
without universal loss. Physicians reverence life itself. They dare 
not admit euthanasia on any pretext, lest life in general become in- 
secure. A rent in the dyke no wider than a hair will let in the sea. 
It is the idea of humanity, bare and simple, which protects the mill 
ionaire, and makes his treasures and his person safe. With the 
growth of democracy the man who needs protection most will be the 
wealthy. In infancy, sickness, and old age the captain of industry 
is as dependent as a pauper. Universal security rests on universal 
good will. 

To the objection that philanthropy is a fitful, unreliable, and ex- 
ceptional force, we can reply that it is a pioneer, and leads to regular 
and systematic action, and that the higher motives are gradually be- 
coming more significant in history. 

To the objection that philanthropy supports the continuance of 
the feeble and unfit, we can reply by a confession and a resolution. 
There is only too much truth in the accusation. But scientific 
rational philanthropy is supplanting instinctive, short-sighted amia- 
bility, and is aiming at sanitation, education, segregation, and elimi- 
nation. This is a distinguishing feature of the “new charity.” It 
could not be more tender or self-sacrificing than medizval charity. 
The world will never know more heroic acts of self-immolation than 
are recorded in the history of the charitable orders. But modern 
charity thrives in the environment of science. It knows more than 
the old charity. It is more social and ofganic, less atomistic and 
clerical. 

Charity thus seems to give meaning and dignity to all life. 
Luther, in his memorable tract “On the Liberty of a Christian 
Man,” said: “ A Christian man is the freest lord of all, and subject 
to none. A Christian man 1s the most dutiful servant of all, and sub- 
ject to every one.” The paradox needs for the initiated no explana- 
tion. Greatness lies in service. 


“Thy humble and patient life 
Hath been a strife 
And battle for the truth. 

Nor hast thou paused or halted, 
But with deed and word and pen 
Hast served thy fellow-men : 

Therefore art thou exalted.” 


XVI. 


Tramp and Settlement Laws. 


THE LAW AFFECTING IMMIGRANTS AND 
TRAMPS.* 


BY HARRY A. MILLIS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


In the administration of poor relief the problems of the immi- 
grant and of the tramp present themselves for solution. Legislation 
has been necessary, partly to secure adequate and effective relief of 
the deserving, partly to repress vagrancy and to punish the tramp. 
We have, consequently, settlement laws and laws concerning the 
relief and removal of the non-resident poor, on the one hand, and 
laws against tramps and vagrants, on the other. The purpose of this 
paper is to state as briefly as possible the legislation now in force 
in the several States affecting these two classes of persons. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING NON-RESIDENT PAUPERS. 


The conditions for securing a legal settlement are designed to fix 
definitely the responsibility for the care of the immigrant class, and 
to guard against those transients who would become a burden on 


the community. The usual requirement is that the person shall 
have lived within the town or county for a given time. This is the 
case in twenty of the forty-eight commonwealths. In twelve States, 
eleven of them west of the Mississippi, the time is from one to six 
months; while in nine States, six of which belong to the North Cen- 
tral group, it is one year. Nebraska, thirty days; Montana and 
Colorado, sixty days; Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


* This paper is referred to in the paper by Professor C. R. Henderson on “ Poor Laws of the 
United States,’ page 256. The same subject will be treated in greater detail in the American 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1808. 
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Wyoming, and Oregon, ninety days; Mississippi, Kansas, Nevada, 
and Washington, six months; West Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, and Iowa, 
one year. In Virginia, three years’ residence is an alternative for 
one year’s residence without public relief. 

Eight States, including Virginia already mentioned, have a condi- 
tion of self-maintenance, or maintenance without public relief, in 
addition to the time qualification. These eight States are New 
York, Virginia, Ohio, Wisconsin, South Carolina, Connecticut, 
Maine, and New Jersey. The residence requirement is one year in 
the first four States mentioned, and in the others three years, four 
years, five years, and ten years, respectively. In the latter State 
this period may be reduced to one year. A number of the Eastern 
States have a property qualification handed down from the colonial 
period, when each colony was a nation in itself, and its settlement 
laws were directed against foreigners. Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Delaware, and Pennsylvania have very compli- 
cated laws. One may gain a settlement by possessing property, 
holding office, paying taxes for a given time, or by being apprenticed. 
Ten States, all Southern and Western (Maryland, Florida, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia), have no settlement requirements whatever. In Missouri, 
settlement requirements may be heeded in the discretion of the court. 
Georgia and Arkansas only provide that persons removed in order to 
secure public support have no claim on the county to which they are 
removed. In Vermont a “residence” has taken the place of the old 
settlement requirements. 

We find, too, certain checks on dependants gaining a settlement 
in the laws concerning the migration of paupers and the provisions 
for the removal of persons about to become dependent to their legal 
settlements. In most of the Atlantic Coast States vessels must give 
security for the support of (in some cases) all defectives and depend- 
ants, in others of all non-residents, landed by them. 

Of more importance are the provisions concerning the removal of 
paupers from town to town or county to county and from State to 
State. In as many as nineteen States, mostly Northern, we find 
it unlawful to bring a person about to become dependent into a 
county or town (according as the county or town system of relief 
prevails) of which he is not a legal resident, with the intention of 
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there securing his -support,—New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, 
Rhode Island, New York, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Ohio, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. As arule, the 
offending party forfeits a fixed sum for the support of such a pau- 
per, oris fined or imprisoned and charged with his support or re- 
moval. Of the nineteen States here referred to, the statutes of New 
York, Michigan, North Dakota, and South Dakota, also apply to 
the removal of a pauper from his place of settlement in order to 
avoid supporting him. In Connecticut, Kansas, and Wyoming it 
is unlawful to remove a pauper from his settlement; but in Kansas 
alone is a penalty provided for the violation of this provision. 

The legislation against bringing paupers into a town or county ap- 
plies to cases where they are brought in from another State, as well 
as from another county or town of the same State. <A few States, 
however, have enacted more severe legislation against interstate mi- 
gration, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Minnesota make 
it unlawful to bring a pauper into the State with the intention of 
causing him to be there publicly supported. In Vermont the mi- 
grating pauper himself may be fined or imprisoned. 

An older and more severe restriction (were it enforced) is found 


in the provision made by a few States that non-resident persons 


likely to become dependent may be removed to their settlements by 


the justice of the peace or other authority. This provision was 
stricken from the English poor law in 1795; yet it remains on the 
statutes of New Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Delaware, and Indiana. ‘The relieving officers may report 
any such cases to the justice of the peace, and upon the decision of 
that officer the pauper may be removed. 

When we turn to the treatment of dependent non-residents, we 
find the provisions various. As was noticed, ten States have no dis- 
tinction between residents and non-residents. In Missouri the court 
may or may not make such a distinction. In Georgia and Arkansas 
the county is not responsible for those moving in order to secure re- 
lief. The State of Tennessee distinguishes between residents and 
non-residents, but seems to have made no provision in the law for the 
care or removal of the latter class. The remaining States make 
special provision for either the support or removal of the non-resi- 
dent poor. 
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A number of States make it a mere matter of convenience to 
remove paupers having a settlement in another State to that settle- 
‘nent, the implication being that any who are not removed must be 
cared for. In this group we have Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Ohio, and 
lowa. In Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Kansas, it 
is made discretionary with the poor authorities to care for those 
whose settlement cannot be established. On the other hand, in the 
seven States of Maine, New York, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Oregon, provision is made for this class, whether they 
have a settlement in some other State or not. In New York and 
Michigan their removal is expressly prohibited. When such non-resi- 
dents are cared for, it is usually at the expense of the county or 
town giving such relief. In Maine, Connecticut, and Oregon, how- 
ever, such expense is recovered from the State treasury. Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and New York make State provision for such 
persons. 

Thus we find that, with the exception of a few States, those mak- 
ing special provision for this class of dependants leave much of it to 
the discretion of the poor authorities ; and the matter is largely one of 
convenience. Looked at from the standpoint of legal provision, the 
treatment of another class of non-residents, those having a legal 
settlement in some town or county of the State, is not so much a 
matter of convenience. Here the purpose of the law is to provide 
for the immediate necessities of the indigent, and to return them to 
their place of settlement, both at the expense of the place of settle- 
ment. In some sixteen States, mostly Northern and Eastern, a de- 
pendant of this class is relieved, and the authorities of his place of 
settlement notified, whereupon they must remove him, and pay all 
costs of such temporary relief,— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, South 
Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Lowa, Ne- 
vada, and Colorado. In some other cases the dependent person is 
relieved, and then removed to his settlement, the expense of both 
relief and removal being recovered. This is the case in Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, Mississippi, Minnesota, Wyo- 
ming, and Oregon. In a number of other cases “common practice ”’ 
seems to have been enacted into law. In New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Oklahoma, Indiana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
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Kansas, Washington, and Montana, such a dependant may either be 
cared for or removed to his settlement,—a mere matter of the con- 
venience of the relieving officers. 


II. LEGISLATION CONCERNING ‘TRAMPS. 


In the consideration of tramps and vagrants we have not so much 
a question of public relief as of the repression of “frauds” and the 
punishment of those who would live upon private charity. We have 
to do with those who, being able to work, do not earn an honest 
living, but live idly, and subsist upon charity. A “tramp,” in the 
popular sense, is one who goes from place to place, begging. ‘The 
term “tramp,” as defined in the statutes of the several States, how- 
ever, is not so inclusive. There we find a number of limitations 
made,— limitations as to age, sex, physical condition and residence. 
rhese limitations exclude (1) minors, who are usually treated as in- 
corrigibles, (2) females, and (3) the defective and those unable to 
work. In some cases the law applies only to those who are begging 
beyond the limits of their city, town, or county. Such is the case 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, while the word “tramp ”’ 
is often used in a very restricted sense, there is further legislation to 
supplement that against tramps. Cities and towns usually have the 
power to regulate, restrain, and punish street begging. In a few 
States all legislation is left to the cities or local governments. This 
is the case in Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Kansas. 

lurning now to the punishment of tramps, we find that in the two 
States of West Virginia and Kentucky they are not considered as 
misdemeanants, and are, therefore, not punished at all. In the 
former State the overseers are to exert themselves to prevent begging 
and to care for beggars as for the other poor. In Kentucky, beggars 


are sent to the poorhouse. ‘This provision is supplemented by the 


vagrancy laws, however, vagrancy being a “ high misdemeanor”’ and 
~~ o . 


the vagrant being bound out or sold into servitude for not longer 
than twelve months. In most States, however, “tramping”’ is con- 
sidered a misdemeanor, and as such is punishable. 


The most frequent method of punishment is to commit the con- 
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victed tramp to jail on a determinate sentence. With few exceptions, 
every State west of the Mississippi having a statute upon this subject 
employs this method. In New Mexico the provision is that tramps 
shall be employed at hard labor from one to ninety days upon the 
streets or elsewhere, but are presumably lodged at the county jail. 
A similar provision is found in Wyoming. In Missouri the “idle” 
and ‘ dissolute’ (vagrants) are to be hired out for six months to the 
highest bidder “with cash in hand.” And it is to be noted, too, that 
here, as well as in the Southern States,— where the provisions are on 
the whole very similar,— tramps are not punishable under laws directed 
against tramps as such, but under the general laws applying to 
vagrants, of which able-bodied and sturdy beggars are one class. 
While a sentence to jail is still the usual provision among the 
Northern and Eastern States, it is frequently supplemented by other 
legislation. In Massachusetts, tramps are committed to the State 
work-house or to the house of correction; in Rhode Island, to the 
workhouse or house of correction; in Connecticut, to the workhouse 
or prison; in New York, to the nearest local penitentiary; in Mary- 
land, to the house of correction ; in Illinois, to the jail or to the house 
of correction. 

In Louisiana and Vermont, tramps are committed to the almshouse. 
This may be the case in other States, as in Michigan, where they are 
committed either to the almshouse or to the workhouse, and in New 
Jersey, where they are committed to the almshouse, jail, workhouse, 
or are to be “ worked”’ upon the streets. Virginia should be men- 
tioned along with New Mexico, as she employs her tramps on public 
account or hires them out for three months. In a few States a fine 
instead of imprisonment may be imposed; but,as this fine is almost 
invariably worked out in jail, it is merely another way of fixing the 
length of a sentence to jail. 

A sentence to prison without hard labor is not very effective in 
repressing vagrancy. Where tramps are committed to the State’s 
prison, house of correction, or workhouse, work is provided for 
them. This is also the case in Virginia, Missouri, and New Mexico, 
where they are employed on public account or hired out. Hard 
labor is required in Vermont, New Jersey, and Michigan, where such 
may be committed to the almshouse. The ten States of Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Carolina, Ohio, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and Nevada, commit them to hard labor in jail. 
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The ten States of New Hampshire, North Carolina, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Indiana, Montana, Idaho, Utah, and California, 
commit them to jail; but no provision requiring them to be em- 
ployed has been found. Whether or not they are employed there 
depends upon the practice in the several institutions. 

In Pennsylvania tramps are to be committed to hard labor, with 
solitary confinement. Wisconsin and Iowa provide short terms in 
jail, with solitary confinement; for longer terms, at hard labor. 
Arkansas still prescribes a “‘ bread and water diet” for half of a sen- 
tence of from thirty to ninety days. 

But a word need be said concerning the length of sentence. 
Usually, the maximum sentence is fixed. 


In some cases a minimum 
is also fixed. The one noticeable feature about the length of sen- 


tence is that it is quite long in the North and East, and gradually 
becomes shorter as we move South and West. But this is only one 


instance of the greater strictness of the law in the North and East. 


XVII. 


Keports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS 
FROM STATES. 


Your committee has the pleasure of reporting that they have 
received forty-two reports out of a possible forty-nine. The only 
Corresponding Secretaries that have thus far failed to report are 
those of Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Indian Territory, Kentucky, 
Nevada, South Carolina, Utah, and Washington. 

The progress of our work is seen in the increased number of State 
Conferences of Charities and Correction. During the past year 
State conferences have been organized in Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Illinois. A Southern conference has been organized, to include the 
Southern States, which will hold its first meeting at Nashville in 
October ; and steps have been taken for the organization of a State 
conference in Maryland, which will meet in November next. There 
will have been held, therefore, in 1897 eleven State conferences, 
one district conference (the Southern), and two meetings of the 
National Conference. ‘This does not include the New England Con- 
ference, the Pacific States Conference, and the Colorado Conference, 
which hold no meetings this year. Most of these conferences have 
been attended by the President or the Secretary of the National 
Conference. 

A brief abstract of the reports from the States as to legislation 
will be found in the Vational Bulletin of Charities and Correction 
for May, to which you are referred. The reports from States will be 
printed as usual in the volume of Proceedings. In this report it is 
only possible to summarize briefly the reports received, and for the 
sake of comprehensiveness this will be done by districts. 

A State Board of Charities has been established in Missouri; and 
the establishment of State Boards is being urged in Lowa, Louisiana, 
and West Virginia. 


REPORTS FROM STATES 


rHE STATES BY DISTRICTS 
NEw ENGLAND. 
1. Population and Dependents, 


By the census of 1890 the total population of the six New England 
States Was 4,700,745, which has since increased to about 5,200,000. 
Very nearly half of this population is in the single State of Massa 
chusetts, which now contains more than 2,550,000 people, with more 
than half of all the dependent, defective, and criminal classes regis 
ered in all New England. During the year ending Dec. 31, 1896, 

number of the registered insane of Massachusetts exceeded 


and their average number was more than 7,000, including 


OO, 


those in almshouses and private families supported by the public. 


In the other five New England States the aggregate number of the 
insane during the same year may be estimated at 7,500, and their 


iverage number at nearly 6,000, as shown by the following table : 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Khode Island . 
necticut 

Potal in five States 

\dd Massachusetts 


\pparent aggregate 


So many of the insane appear in more than one of the six States 
n course of a year, however, that the real aggregate of different per- 
sons may not have exteeded 15,600, the average number remain 
ing as above estimated. But the number strictly belonging to New 
Kngland of this average did not perhaps exceed 13,000, the others 
being residents of other States, under treatment in New England 
sylums. These estimates give about 1 insane person in every 
320 of the estimated population, which is not excessive ; and, were it 
possible to take an exact census of all the insane, those in New 
England would probably be found to exceed the numbers above 
given. With respect to prisoners the general fact is much the same 


as with the insane, though the numbers differ widely. Massachu- 
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setts imprisons more than half those convicted in New England in a 
year, and in her three State prisons— at Charlestown, Concord, and 
Bridgewater — had an average of male convicts of some 2,500; while 
in the State prison for women at Sherborn there was an average in 
1896 of 300, giving an aggregate of State convicts alone of 2,800 in 
the year 1896. In all the other five States the number of convicts 
(average) in State prisons did not aggregate two-thirds the Massa 
chusetts average, being less than 200 in Maine, less than 200 in New 
Hampshire, hardly above 300 in Vermont, less than 500 in Rhode 
Island, and but little more than 4oo in Connecticut,— an aggregate 
of less than 1,600 in the five States as against more than 2,600 in 
Massachusetts. The whole number in all the Massachusetts prisons 
April 1, 1897, was 7,400; and this was not only larger than ever 
before at the same date, but greater by 50 per cent. than the pris 
oners then in the other five New England States. 

As to pauperism in New England, aside from that caused by 
insanity and the occasional increase of outdoor aid in consequence 
of hard times, it does not appear to be increasing out of proportion 
to the gain in population. It is not possible to give exact figures on 
this subject, because several of the States make no systematic report ; 
while the figures of the census of 1890 are known to be very inexact. 
The sane poor fully supported in Massachusetts averaged in 1896 

‘about 6,000, without reckoning the dependent children and those 
in reform schools and truant schools, under various names. It is 
probable that the aggregate of paupers and poor children fully sup 
ported in New England last year exceeded 25,000, not reckoning the 
insane or idiotic; while the number of the poor temporarily aided 
(different persons) may have reached an aggregate of 80,000 in the 
six States. In all, therefore, the paupers, prisoners, insane and 
idiotic persons, poor children, and young delinquents in New England, 
during 1896, must have exceeded 125,000 in the aggregate, or more 
than t in 50 of the 6,000,000 persons who resided there or entered 
the six States in the past year ; while the average number supported 
or relieved at any one time must have been nearly 75,000, judging b) 
the returns for Massachusetts, which are more regular and full than 
those of any other State of the six. This would be nearly 1 in 70 
of the estimated resident population. The whole cost of this support, 
restraint, reformation, and relief, for the year, no doubt exceeded 
$7,000,000, or $1.35 per capita of the population, without counting 
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the cost of criminal trials or the commitment of insane and delin- 
quent persons. 


2. Legislation and Administration in 1896. 


In each of the six New England States there has been important 
legislation passed or attempted in the year ending July 1, 1897; 
and serious changes in administration have occurred in several 
States. In Maine, where the Insane Hospital at Augusta has long 
been overcrowded (as most of such establishments always are in New 
Kngland), an appropriation of $150,000 for a second hospital at 
Bangor had been voted; and an effort was this year made to apply 
this sum to hospital building. But it failed in consequence of a wish 
on the part of the legislature of 1897 to have the chronic insane 
cared for at less than the customary hospital rate. Consequently, the 
Maine Insane Hospital now contains 725 patients, 100 more than 
its capacity ; and two years must pass before legislation can be had 
to relieve the overcrowding. ‘The other estimated insane of the 
State (775) are in city and town almshouses, county jails, and private 
families. In New Hampshire legislation took a like course, except 
that the proposition there was to vote $100,000 to build a chronic 
asylum on the grounds of the State Hospital in Concord, which is 
also crowded. This was defeated, and no further legislation can be 
had for two years. In New Hampshire, however, there is a system 
of asylums for the chronic insane inthe ten counties, which now pro- 
vides for some 300 of that class, and could be made, by some modi- 
fication of the laws, to furnish good provision for all the chronic 
insane, and thus relieve the Concord Hospital, as is done success- 
fully in Wisconsin. The Lunacy Commissioner having been made 
by an act of 1897 a member of the State Board of Charities, with 
certain powers in regard to the county asylums, the way seems opened 
for their improvement, as in Wisconsin. The same State Board has 


been given additional power in regard to children in the county 
almshouses, who are to be placed in families. 


In Vermont no specific legislation was had; but an investigation 
of certain abuses and parsimonies in the new State Asylum at 
Waterbury led to a change of administration, which has much bettered 
the care of the insane poor, who are there housed to the number of 
500. Others of this class remain in the old asylum at Brattleboro, 
where the State pays at the rateof $3.75 a week for their care. The 
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whole number at Brattleboro (public and private patients) is now 
small, but Vermont has under medical care at least 700 of her in- 
sane, the rest being in town almshouses and families. The crimina| 
insane, to the number of 24, are kept in the Waterbury asylum, 
which is a new but ill-located and scantily furnished building in 
the heart of the village of Waterbury, but now under the experi 
enced direction of Dr. F. W. Page. The Vermont laws seem to be 
mostly good in regard to the insane, but need to be administered 
more’ wisely than has been the practice till lately. 

In Massachusetts the special commission, mentioned in this 
report last year, recommended to the annual legislature many fun- 
damental changes of law and administration,— so many that none of 
them were carried; and the law of charity, lunacy, and prison dis- 
cipline remains much as it has been. But in regard to the charities 
and prisons of Boston, to which the State commission paid little at- 
tention, important legislation was had, upon the petition of the 
mayor and citizens of Boston. Instead of a single political head 
to direct the management of an average of more than 6,000 prisoners, 
poor children, young delinquents, insane persons, and paupers, all 
supported by the city of Boston, this power and duty have now been 
divided among three Boards of Trustees, containing both men and 
women, and a single prison director ; while the board which manages 
the outdoor relief of Boston (annually expending some $120,000) is 
brought into co-operation with the newly appointed boards. Theoret 
ically, this is a great improvement; and it has already brought about 
some practical changes for the better. The new chronic asylum for 
the insane at Medfield has been opened, and nearly filled, thus re- 
lieving the crowded wards of the State hospitals; and improvements 
are making in other State establishments. 

In Rhode Island an important change was made at the spring ses- 
sion of the legislature, by authorizing the State Board to build a new 
State asylum for the insane who have for many years been lodged in 
unsuitable buildings at the Cranston State Farm (Howard Station). 
Dr. Keene, long the efficient medical officer of the establishment as a 
whole, now becomes superintendent of the insane, and will have the 
means of classifying and employing his patients better than has been 
possible in the old buildings. In other respects the Rhode Island 
law and administration remain unchanged. 

Connecticut reports specifically through its member of our com- 
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mittee, and therefore. need not here be dwelt on at much length. Of 
the legislation attempted, some was carried, and some failed. The 
most important was that affecting the Reformatory Prison and the 
licensing of private asylums for the insane, both measures succeed- 
ing. The State Board of Charities has at last brought the establish- 
ments under its supervision into systematic comparison with one 
another, and is prepared to recommend general measures affecting 
the whole system. This is an advantage to any State, if prudently 
acted upon, but there will be many delays and defeats if too much 
is urged at once. 

Upon the whole, the record of the year for New England is a good 
and advancing one. Much more might have been accomplished, 
but there are reasons for delay and debate which are not always seen 
by the eager advocates of change; and it is better to wait, and take 
no backward steps, rather than to hurry forward at the risk of un- 
doing in future what has been inconsiderately adopted in advance of 
public opinion or real necessity. 


New YORK. 
‘opulation and Dependents. 

This State is a kingdom in itself, and likes to be called an “ Em- 
pire State.”’ Its area is less than New England’s; but its lands are 
more fertile, its waterways and ports more ample, and its population 
greater than that of its six north-eastern neighbors. Nearly 7,000,000 
people now probably inhabit New York, and more than 3,000,000 of 
them will soon be under one municipal government at its great sea- 
port. Ina single year, probably 8,000,000 persons come within the 
scope of its laws regulating charity, insanity, and crime, many of 
these being the same who also appear in New England the same 
year, in the ceaseless currents of migration. ‘This vast population 
has been divided, for administrative purposes, by the new constitu- 
tion of New York, into three fields of jurisdiction, so far as public 


charity, lunacy, and prison discipline are concerned. The first, in- 


cluding poor children, paupers, hospitals, idiots, and epileptics, 


young delinquents, and the indefinite charities, as well as the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded, has been assigned to the 
old State Board of Charities, enlarged in its jurisdiction and mem- 
bership for the purpose. ‘The second, restricted to insanity alone, 
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exclusive of epilepsy and idiocy, is given to the State Lunacy Com- 
mission of three members, two of whom — Dr. P. M. Wise and Mr. 
W. H. Parkhurst — are new appointments. The third, now includ- 
ing the Elmira Reformatory, as well as the State and county prisons, 
and the new reformatory in Ulster County, has been given to a wholly 
new Board of Prison Commissioners for two years past. Between 
these three boards there is little co-operation, so that it is needful 
to look at the reports made to all three, in order to get all the facts 
which a State report from New York is to cover. 

The insane of the State, as above restricted, are now about 25,000 
in a year, the average number registered being upward of 22,000. 
The idiotic, feeble-minded, and epileptic persons under public care 
are about 2,500 in a year, with an average of more than 2,300. The 
prisoners in State prisons (including 1,500 at Elmira) must exceed 
4,500. The juvenile offenders and reformatory women are more than 
6,000 in a year, with an average of 5,700. The dependent children 
— not reckoning any of the foregoing, nor of the blind or deaf — are 
30,000, with an average of more than 28,000. ‘The almshouse inmate 
population exceeds 15,000, with an average of nearly 13,000. “ Aged 
and friendless persons ”’ count up to 9,000 ; hospital patients, 30,000 
or more, with an average of 7,000; blind and deaf children, 2,500, 
with an average of 2,100; and disabled veterans, 1,200. All these 
aggregate in a year 125,000, with an average of more than go,000 ; 
while those receiving outdoor relief in the whole State average 
100,000, and the county prisoners average nearly 8,000. We shal! 
not be excessive, therefore, if we reckon the whole number of differ- 
ent persons receiving support, restraint, or aid in all New York, in a 
year, at 175,000 or even 200,000, with an average constantly under 
care of 125,000. ‘This, out of an available population, resident and 
migrant, of 8,000,000, gives an average of almost 1 in 60; and it 
is likely to be more rather than less. 

The cost of all this support, restraint, care, and relief, cannot be 
less than $14,000,000, and probably exceeds $20,000,000 ; that is, from 
$2 to $3 for each resident in the State. The fact that this per capita 
cost is more than in New England is due to the greater density of 
population at the city centres, occasioning a larger apparatus of relief 
and restraint, which attracts persons from outside New York; while 
it increases the weekly cost of each person treated. Add to this an 
abnormal development in New York of the care of children in estab- 
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lishments, thus increasing the number and cost of this form of char- 
ities. Add, further, the greater cost of supporting the insane in huge 
asylums and hospitals, containing from 800 to 2,300 inmates each, 
so that the cost of all the insane of New York will soon reach 


$5,000,000 a year if it has not already attained that figure. 


Legislation and Administration. 


Comparatively little legislation affecting the dependent population 
has been passed in 1897 in New York, but certain changes in ad- 
ministration are getting their fuller effect. The insane hospitals are 
becoming more crowded, under the laws forbidding the local care of 
the chronic insane; the provision for the epileptic and idiotic in the 
noble Craig Colony at Sonyea, and the asylum at Rome has become 
more ample; the extension of trade instruction and sanitary disci- 
pline at the Elmira prison has made the unwise restrictions on prison 
labor of little detriment there ; while in the State prisons of Auburn, 
Sing-Sing, and Dannemora, the suspension of productive labor is 
having a bad effect, as might have been expected. The city and 
county authorities are giving increased attention to the placing of 
poor children in families ; the county almshouses have been improved 
in management, though increased in weekly cost, by the removal of 
the insane to State establishments; and the new administration of 
New York City has bettered in most respects the care of its manifold 
charities. 

A most useful organization in the State of New York, among 
many that are useful, is the annual Convention of County Superin- 
tendents of the Poor, which has existed for more than a quarter- 
century. It preceded in existence the National Conference of Char- 
ities, and is itself such a conference for the philanthropists and 
practical workers of the Empire State. ‘The improvement in the 
county care of the poor is largely due to the discussions in these 
conventions ; and they have been imitated in other States, though 
not to any great extent in New England. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Population and Dependents. 


A fair estimate of the population of this State would be 5,800,000, 


intermediate between New England and New York. Its inland posi- 
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tion and the character of its rural people have prevented that large 
development of public charities which New York and Massachusetts 
show. Its expenditure per capita is far less, and the increase in its 
insane population not so noticeable. Its State Board of Charities 
still reports on all the relations of crime, pauperism, and insanity ; 
and it still maintains in vigor the local system of charity which has 
been partially superseded in New York and Massachusetts. Were 
the insane all reported as closely as they are in those two States, the 
number would probably be found greater than 10,000. All its State 
hospitals and asylums are crowded, and there are many in the county 
poorhouses. ‘This state of things has led to the recommendation 
by influential persons of the Wisconsin system of State care in 
county buildings, but whether that is likely to be adopted your com 
mittee have not heard. ‘The Pennsylvania prison system has been 
sharply censured since we last met, but the result of an investigation 
seems to show that it is working as well as the crowded state of the 
prisons will permit. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES. 


Penological. 


The law establishing the Connecticut State Reformatory was re 
pealed. The Connecticut State Board is authorized to issue paroles 
A woman instead of a man has been appointed superintendent of 
the Girls’ Industrial School in Maine. An unsuccessful effort was 
made to establish a women’s reformatory in Maine. 


Insanity. 


Hon. Homer Goodhue of Vermont, a member of this Conference, 
who died in June, 1896, left a legacy to provide entertainments for 
insane patients at Brattleboro. Rhode Island is improving its 
methods of caring for the insane along modern lines. An insane 
ward is being built at the Connecticut State prison at a cost of 
$38,000. New York has 20,000 insane in State institutions. 


Prevention. 


The Home for Destitute Children at Burlington, Vt., places its chil 
dren in homes as fast as possible. The Women’s Christian Tem 
perance Union of Maine finds homes for dependent children. A 
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bill passed the Maine legislature, prohibiting the sale of cigarettes to 


minors, similar to the Minnesota law. 


NortTH CENTRAL STATES. 


State Conferences and State Boards. 


State Conferences of Charities now exist in all of the North Cen- 

tral States, except Iowa and the Dakotas; and State Boards of Char- 

ities or similar bodies exist in all, except lowa and North Dakota, a 

4 State Board of Charities having been organized in Missouri during 
‘ the past year. 


Penological, 


rhe legislatures in 1895 established State reformatories in Indiana 
and Missouri, and the parole system was established in the State 
prisons of Indiana and Missouri. In Missouri the county judges 
‘ exercise the parole power. Boards of pardon were established in 
[\linois and Minnesota. Matrons for jails or police stations were 
provided for in Illinois and Michigan. In Kansas the State prison 
and the State Reformatory were placed under one board. Prison 


labor contracts were abolished in Nebraska, and productive convict 


oe hene eS 


labor was abolished in Indiana; but efforts to interfere with legiti- 


mate prison labor in Minnesota failed. 


Work. 


Preventive 


A child labor law was enacted in Missouri, and the Illinois law 


P was strengthened. Provision was made for taking children from 
a cruel or immoral parents in Missouri, and the law governing county 
homes in Indiana was strengthened. Keeping children in county 


poor asylums was prohibited in Indiana. State agents were created 
2 to care for dependent children, and place them in homes. _ Institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded were opened in Michigan and Indiana. 
Custodial care of idiots is being vigorously advocated in Ohio, with 
probable success. Minnesota has provided for the care of 300*cus- 
y todial cases. The new institution for the feeble-minded at Chippewa 
: Falls, Wis., has been opened, with about 1oo inmates. It has a 
capacity of 250. Indiana has 550 inmates in the State School for 
Feeble-minded Youth, and 880 of the same class in the county poor 
asylums. The epileptics are to be cared for in the Michigan Home 
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for the Feeble-minded. A bill for an epileptic colony failed to pass 
in Illinois. 
Insanity. 

The combined county and State system of caring for the insane 
continues in favor in Wisconsin, and is being advocated in Minne 
sota and Massachusetts. Wisconsin has adopted a new insane law, 
which is believed to be a good one. In Minnesota the building of 
a fourth hospital for insane has been indefinitely postponed, owing 
to the bitter competition between rival sites. A new hospital for 
the insane has been built at Cherokee, la. The hospital at Fulton, 
Mo., has been made a homeopathic hospital. In Illinois a bill to 
place insane hospitals under a paid lunacy commission, similar to 
that in New York, was defeated ; also one for the State care of the 
insane. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
Penological, 


The Governor of Alabama has been authorized to grant paroles at 


pleasure. A bill for a State workhouse, hospital and reformatory in 
Delaware failed. <A prison association has been organized in Loui- 
siana. An effort to establish a State prison in Oklahoma was de- 
feated. Rev. Louis Zinkhan, late agent of the Maryland Prison 
Association, has been appointed superintendent of the Baltimore 
almshouse,— an admirable appointment. 


Prevention. 


A girls’ industrial school has been established in West Virginia. 
A bill for a juvenile reformatory in Mississippi failed after passing 
both Houses, leaving 200 negro boys in the Penitentiary; and a 
similar bill failed in Arkansas. In North Carolina minors are pro- 
hibited from entering bar-rooms, bowling-alleys, etc. The placing: 
out system is practised extensively in West Virginia. As a result of 
the New Orleans meeting of the National Conference, a free kin- 
dergarten association has been organized in New Orleans, and two 
free kindergartens have already been established. 


Insanity, 


In West Virginia the governor has exercised great care in select- 
ing trustees. In Maryland State care system is being earnestly 
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A large farm has been purchased, on which a hospital is 


ished. 
ing erected on the cottage plan, which is expected to provide ulti- 


mately for 5,000 patients. North Carolina is making provision fot 


the criminal insane on the ground of a State penitentiary. 


WESTERN STATES, 
Penological. 


\ bill to improve the civil service was defeated in Colorado, but 
its friends are sanguine of its passage in the next legislature. A con- 
sistent humane county jail law, modelled by the Minnesota law, failed 
in the Colorado legislature ; 58 convicts are out on parole from the 
Colorado State prison. In Wyoming provision was made for a spe- 


cial tax levy to complete the new State Penitentiary of Rawlins. 


Prevention. 


In Colorado the State public-school law was so amended as to 
admit children not physically perfect, and a night school for news- 
boys has been established in Pueblo. In Wyoming the juvenile 
delinquents and the deaf and blind people are still boarded out in 


the institutions of other States. 
Insanity. 


The Wyoming General Hospital was badly damaged by fire in 
January, 1897. In Colorado an effort was made to establish the 
Wisconsin system of county insane asylums. In Alaska there is no 
provision whatever for the care of the insane. There are several 
dangerous insane patients in the Territory; and the only provision 
that can be made for them is in the jail at Sitka, at the private ex 
pense of the United States marshal. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


H. H. Hart, 

F. B. SANBORN, 
Mary HALL, 
JoserH P,. Byers, 


Committee. 
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ALABAMA. 
BY MISS JULIA S. TUTWILER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In Alabama there is an unfortunate distinction between State 
prisoners and county prisoners. All persons sentenced for less 
than a term of two years are kept under the care of the county. 
All others are State prisoners. For ten years past, by a contract, the 
State prisoners have been hired to the Tennessee Coal and [ron Com 
pany. ‘There has been great opposition to this disposition of the 
State convicts from two very different sources. The humane citi 
zens of the State have protested against forcing convicts to engage 
in an occupation abnormally dangerous to life and health. In one 
Alabama mining prison (not one, however, in the care of the ‘Ten 
nessee Coal and Iron Company) the death-rate has been go to the 
1,000. 


The free miners affirm that a great injustice is done to their call- 
ing by employing in this work such a large amount of compulsory 


labor. Mining contractors who have a thousand convicts under 
their control can scout with contempt the demands of strikers. 
Careful selection of men fit for the work would diminish so much 
the number of convicts employed in the mines that it would do much 
toward satisfying the second class of objectors. Several years ago 
such dangerous riots took place through these objectors that it was 
determined to take all convicts away from the mining contractors, 
and employ them on farms belonging to the State, and in mines 
owned by the State University. Two large State farms are now in 
operation. At Speigner’s a cotton-mill has been erected, in which 
all women and boys are to be employed during a part of the day. 
Several hours will be allowed them for instruction in school-rooms 
built for this purpose, under the care of suitable teachers. However, 
it has been found impracticable for the State as yet to take charge 
of a// the convicts. I have it from the highest authority that no bid 
of any mining company will be considered unless it promises to pro- 
vide two night schools at every prison,—one for the colored, and one 
for the white convicts,—with a missionary teacher in charge of each. 
Several bills looking to the amelioration of our convict system 
were before the legislature of 1896-97; but, as none was passed, 
the system remains the same. However, one most important bill 
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issed with the approbation of all parties. ‘This bill provides that 


the governor, on recommendation of the prison authorities and Board 


Inspectors, may parole any man when he thinks that the interests 


public justice will not be injured by it. Poverty is the State’s 


excuse for her failure to even feed and clothe her convicts. Al 


eh Alabama gives one-half of her whole public revenue to 
the cause of education, this amounts to only $1.28 per capita for 
each child in the State. This per capita is less than that of any 
ther in the Union: the average in the Union is $8.74, and maxi 
mum $22.98. The average legislator pleads that it is a great injus 
tice to use State money for the benefit of her criminals, which might 
be spent on her innocent children. 

lhe county prisoners are, for the most part, hired out to mining 
companies or on plantations. ‘The death-rate is larger among these 
than among other convicts. It was in a prison for county convicts 
that the death-rate reached the appalling figure of go in 1,000, 
(he entire abolition of the distinction between State and county 
convicts is much to be desired. 

Ihe expense of feeding the inmates of our county jails has in- 
creased so rapidly in the last few years as to have become a heavy 
burden to the State. One of the greatest improvements that could 
be made in our county jails would be to introduce some kind of 
employment for their inmates. 

‘The State institutions for defectives are situated at Talladega. 
lhey are under the care of one superintendent. The white mutes, 
in number 152, have one building; the white blind, 1roq4 in num 
ber, another. The negro mutes, 33, and negro blind, 27, are to- 
gether in another. 

lhe annual appropriation is about $50,000. ‘The cost of each of 
the 241 inmates to the State is about $20 per month. 

Che State has, up to this time, made no provision for epileptic and 
feeble-minded children. The principal of the School for Mutes and 
Blind, in his biennial report, mentions the great need of some provi- 
sion for these classes. 

The Alabama Bryce Insane Hospital stands among the finest in 
the world of such institutions. It was one of the first to Giscard the 
use of mechanical restraint and to introduce regular employment as 
a remedial agent. Great care is taken to separate patients afflicted 
with tuberculosis from the others, even separate airing-courts being 
provided for them. 
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This institution received last year $120,000 from the State, and 
had about 1,200 inmates, supporting them at a cost of about $8.5 
per month per capita. 

A successful training school for nurses has been added to its be 
neficent labors. 

The last report shows that Alabama needs greatly three additiona! 
institutions,— an asylum for chronic cases, a colony for epileptics, and 
a training school for feeble-minded children, which is urged by th: 
superintendent of the hospital as earnestly as by the superintendent 
of the School for the Mutes and Blind. 

The State takes no charge of its orphans, leaving those to the 
care of the various religious denominations. The Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians have each an Orphan Home in Mobile. The 
Protestant churches of that city have another. The Methodists ot 
the State have one at Summerfield, the Baptists one at Evergreen, 
and the Presbyterians at Talladega. An attempt is being made to 
establish an orphan home for colored children in the same city. 

The Orphan Homes of the State have not yet fully grasped the 
new idea that an orphan home should be merely the agent to find 
a true home for homeless children, and should keep them only long 
enough to fit them to become suitable inmates of such homes. 

There are free hospitals in several of our cities, but there is great 
need for such institutions in the rural districts. The county poor- 
houses should be the county hospitals, but they are very far from 
filling this office. There cannot be a more shocking contrast in the 
world than a neat, well-ordered hospital and the usual county poor- 
house of the Southern States. 


ALASKA. 
BY DR. SHELDON JACKSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


I greatly regret to say that there has been no change in the situa- 
tion in Alaska during the past year. Having no Territorial legis- 
lature, the people are without power of inaugurating any reforms. 
Urgent representations have been made by the governor and other 
officials to*the authorities at Washington of the necessity of making 
some provision for the care of insane persons. A number of cases 
of insanity exist in Alaska, some of which are dangerous to the 
public, and have to be restrained of liberty; but there is no place 
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where they can be cared for but the ordinary jail at Sitka, at the 


4 personal expense of the United States marshal, as no appropriation or ; 
other means of support has been provided by Congress. There 
e. ire now confined in the jail at Sitka two dangerously insane men. : 


i he neighboring States of Washington and Oregon have refused 
4 so far to receive in their asylums any of the insane from Alaska. 
[hose who are confined in the jail cannot be given either the treat- 


ment or the care that they need. 


ARKANSAS. 


BY GEORGE THORNBURGH, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Attempts were made to establish an inebriate asylum and a juve- 
: nile offenders’ school, but both failed. 

2 Two new institutions have been established in the State since the 
last report, the Logan H. Roots Hospital, built in Little Rock for 


ee ed 


strangers, and the Home of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
: located at Batesville. 

. The number of inmates in the State institutions is reported as 
follows: blind, 220 ; deaf-mutes, 300; insane, 525. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The recent session of the California legislature accomplished 
little for philanthropy. The usual exorbitant demands were made 
by the State institutions and commissions. Some were reduced in 
the committees. Governor Budd killed others. 

The most interesting legislation was the Dague Tramp Bill, which, 

4 bitterly opposed by the labor element, passed both Houses. But 
Governor Budd declined to sign it; and it goes over until the next 


legislature, two years hence. 


THE DaGvueE TRAMP BILL. 


Mr. Dague said: “* Each county will be divided into road districts : 
and labor put upon the highways shall be under the control of 
supervisors, one of whom may be roadmaster for his district. Any 
adult person, upon showing to the satisfaction of the roadmaster 


Se ae gi ol 
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or of the board of supervisors that he is homeless and without 
means of support and in immediate need of food, clothing, and 
lodging, shall be employed by said officers to labor on the county 
farm or public highways of said county, under direction of the 
superintendent of said farm or the roadmaster, for which service he 
shall be lodged, given three meals per day, and receive at the end of 
each week 35 cents per day of eight hours’ labor. 

“The said unemployed shall be designated as ‘honorable un 
employed,’ and shall be at liberty to terminate said engagement 
to labor, by giving one :day’s notice. If any able-bodied man 
refuses this offer and persists in begging, and chooses to be a 
vagrant and is convicted of vagrancy, then the sentence of the judge 
shall be that he shall work on the highway for go days. Even the 
sentenced vagrant is paid enough cash to clothe him. He can, 
however, accomplish his discharge by signifying his desire to join 
the honorable unemployed class. Thus it may be seen there is an 
incentive to every ‘tramp’ and other unemployed man to become 
an industrious citizen; and no man need go hungry, naked, nor 
unsheltered, for it is his legal right to be housed, fed, and given 35 
cents per day in cash till he can get on his feet and look about for 
something better.” 

“There was, Mr. Dague, some opposition to your bill by members 
of the labor nnions. Why did they oppose it?” 

“Their objection was based on the ground that 35 cents is too 
small a cash compensation, and some of their representatives in 
the legislature insisted that the bill should be amended by striking 
out 35 cents and inserting $2. Now I am in favor of paying as 
high a wage as the condition of the treasury will justify. I am 
myself a Knight of Labor; but this is an emergency law, and is not 
intended to, and will not permanently, depress the laborer’s wages, 
but will have the opposite effects. 

“Thousands are on the verge of destitution. This law will give 
them temporary relief. If $2 per day were to be paid, tens of 
thousands of farmers and mechanics and others would abandon 
their present callings to work on the highways; and the State would 
soon be deluged with men from other States. This law is a new 
departure : it looks toward Nationalism. 

“California is the first State to try the experiment of giving public 
employment to needy men; and boarding, lodging, and 35 cents 
per day is as high a compensation as it is safe to pay in making the 
experiment.” 


THe New Insanity Law. 


This was the most important legislation accomplished,—a step in 
the right direction. 


Two years ago Governor Budd conceived the idea of centralizing 
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the direction of State charities under one board. By doing this, 
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expense in the management of affairs would be lessened, and in a 

comprehensive plan better general results would be obtained. The : 
" bill was lost before the legislature, and at the last session a modified : 
a plan was adopted. 
; Under this law the five insane asylums in the State are governed 
by a board consisting of the Governor, the Attorney-general, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the State Board of Health, and 
E- the General Superintendent. ‘This board is the Commission in 


Lunacy. The law is intended to lessen the expense of conducting 


the asylums, and primarily to begin a system by which the clinical 


history of each patient will be carefully kept. In this way it is 

: believed that the percentage of recoveries will be largely increased 
4 among inmates of the asylums. . 
Ki Governor James H. Budd has appointed Dr. Fred Hatch to be 

ei the fifth member of the Commission in Lunacy and General Super- 

pa intendent of State Hospitals. , 

4 Of the general wastefulness, partisanship, and ignorance in 

y administering our State charities I forbear to speak. But things 

: are improving. 

* There is a clamorous army of unemployed; and next winter may 

“4 witness outbreaks, unless times improve. Governor Budd is earnest 

: for reform, but, unfortunately, appoints only good Democrats, and as 

* a reward for partisan service. 

Fi $56,000 was voted to the Ione Industrial School for additional 

i buildings. 

F The curse of this State is its undue provision for dependent, 

f neglected children. 

5 rhe age of protection was raised to sixteen years. Selling liquor 


to an intoxicated person or habitual drunkard was made a misde- 
meanor, 


COLORADO. 


BY MINNIE C. T. LOVE, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The most important legislation attempted at the recent meeting of 
the legislature in the field of charities and corrections was the pas- 
sage of a consistent humane county jail law, modelled upon the Min- 
nesota law; a law establishing the Wisconsin system of county 
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insane asylums; a law establishing a lunacy commission ; provisions 


doing away with mileage and salaries of commissioners of public 
institutions. 

A bill to improve the civil service of our State was introduced into 
the Senate during the last session of the legislature, the dependence 
of our State institutions upon politics being so detrimental to the bes: 
interests of the State. A great deal of educational work was done, 
and the friends of civil service reform are very confident of passing 
a good bill at the next meeting of the legislature. A bill was passed 
containing amendments to the bill creating a State home for depend 
ent children, permitting the board of control to admit children not 
physically perfect. 

In Pueblo, a Young Women’s Christian Association has bee: 
organized, also a Rescue Home for Young Women, and the Pueblo 
Children’s Home, a private charitable institution. In Denver 
the philanthropic department of the Women’s Club successfully 
carried on the “ Pingree’’ work, giving ground to about roo fam- 
ilies, which represents about 400 people. A night school for news. 
boys is established. A Penny Provident Society and summer 
hospital for sick babies are all outgrowths from the Women’s 
Club. The State is so large that it is almost impossible to get an 
accurate report of work done in the different counties. Probably 
another year, through our federated womens’ clubs, we may be able 
to get a statement of all charitable and philanthropic work in the 
State. . 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTs. 


Class 1.— Criminals. (a) In State prisons, 618; (4) in adult 
reformatories, 116; (c) in county jails (estimated), goo; total, 1,134. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. Are kept in county jails. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. (a) In Boys’ Reform Schools, 120; 
(4) in Girls’ Reform Schools, 59; (¢) on probation (boys, 28 ; girls, 
9), 37; total, 179. 


B. Group or DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Jndoor Poor. (a) In almshouses, 350; (4) in 
homes for the aged, 16; (c) boarded out in families, 6 (a very few 
imbecile and aged persons). 

Class 2.— Zhe Sick and Injured Poor. (a) In public hospitals, 
about 300; (/) in private hospitals at public expense. 
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Class 3.— Destitute Children (not ‘“insubordinate”’). (a) In 
State homes, 44; (4) in private institutions at public expense, 


»76; (¢) in private institutions (not at public expense), 131. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. (a) In schools for the blind, 49; (4) in 
homes for the adult blind. (An institution is much needed here, 
where mining accidents injure so many eyes, but not established.) 

Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. In schools for the deaf, 73. 

Class 3.— Zhe Feeble-minded. (a) No schools for feeble-minded, 
(4) no asylums for custodial care. (Another institution much 
needed. We have over 100 epileptics and 200 feeble-minded of all 
ages in the State.) 

Class 4.— Zhe J/nsane. (a) In State hospitals, 433; (4) boarded 
out in families, a few; (c) in private institutions, 15 or 20 (no late 
information). We have 21 in Arapahoe County Hospital, and at least 
50 in the State who should be in asylums. _No room there. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BY CHARLES P. KELLOGG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The following are the more important matters of legislation en- 
acted or attempted by the General Assembly of 1897 in Connecticut : 

The act of 1895, establishing a State reformatory, has been re- 
pealed, and an unpaid commission of three persons appointed to 
sell the property purchased, investigate the whole subject of a re- 
formatory for Connecticut, and report to the next legislative ses- 
sion. The directors under the act repealed had aroused vigorous 
opposition by disregard of public opinion in attempting to build on 
a site in Hartford. The building plans, also, were too elaborate, and 


called for an immediate outlay of $300,000, while only $50,000 had 
been appropriated. The State has sunk about $30,000 in the ex- 
periment, and is now ready to start anew in a wiser and more rea- 
sonable fashion. 


A bill was introduced giving the State Prison Directors power to 
parole prisoners who are not serving life sentences, or have not been 
convicted previously of a felony, or who have served at least half 
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their term and give promise of becoming law-abiding citizens. Em 
ployment must be secured in advance. This bill passed, amended 
so as to transfer the power to the State Board of Pardons,— a change 
which may weaken the law seriously. $38,000 was appropriated to 
build a ward for insane criminals at the State prison, with a specia 
consulting physician. 

A law passed requiring a license from the governor for the keeper 
of every institution for the insane, except State asylums. Every 
such institution to be in charge of a registered physician, who has 
had at least three years of medical attendance in some institution 
for the insane, and who shall reside upon the premises. 

A general appropriation was made for the education of the deaf, 
to be divided between the schools at Hartford and Mystic according 
to their number of pupils. A bill to exempt the Connecticut Insti 
tute and Industrial Home for the Blind from the visits of the State 
Board of Charities was rejected. The age until which children 
may be retained in almshouses was raised from two to four years 
A bill to transfer the cost of support of children in the County 
Temporary Homes from the State to the towns from which the chil 
dren are committed was defeated. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Criminals. The State prison at Wethersfield has ac 
commodations for 435 inmates, and is crowded to its fullest capacity, 
A new section of 32 cells is being added in the department allotted 
to prisoners of the first grade. The system of grading prisoners 
has been in use for about a year, and is believed to effect beneficial 
results. The Bertillon system of measuring criminals is also em- 
ployed. A separate ward for insane prisoners will be erected soon. 

The average population of the county jails is about 1,100, consist 
ing of the less serious offenders, short-term men, and men bound 
over for trial. Extensive additions and alterations made in four of 
the jails have greatly improved their material equipment, but the 
system remains as unsatisfactory as ever. Workshops are main 
tained in connection with the larger jails. Total number of crimi- 
nals, 1,535. Ratio, 1 to 520 of the population. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. ‘There are no special institutions for this 
class in Connecticut. ; 
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Class 3.— /usubordinates, The Connecticut School for Boys at 
Meriden is a State institution, and has an average of 460 inmates. 
Greater facilities for industrial training are needed here. 

lhe Industrial School for Girls at Middletown is a private institu- 
tion in form, which receives support from the State for the girls 
committed there. It is well managed, and has an average of 240 
inmates. ‘Total number of insubordinates, 700. Ratio, 1 to 


1,143 
of population. 


B. Group or DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. 8g towns in the State maintain alms 
houses, in which the poor of all ages are cared for, except children 
between the ages of four and eighteen. The average number of in- 
mates in the almshouses is 1,800. Besides these, 400 persons are 
supported in private homes for the aged, making a total of 2,200, 
Ratio, 1 to 364 of the population. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. A temporary home is provided in 
each of the eight counties for the shelter of destitute children be 
tween the ages of four and eighteen, until suitable family homes can 
be found for them. The average number of inmates is 600. Private 
asylums and homes furnish accommodations for goo more, making a 


total of 1,500. Ratio, 1 to 533 of population. 


Class 3.— Zhe Sick and Injured Poor are cared for in hospital 


rooms connected with town almshouses and in the several city hos 


pitals that receive appropriations from the State. 


Group OF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. The State makes a general appropriation 
for the education of this class, to be expended under the direction 
of the State Board of Education of the Blind. 20 pupils are sup- 
ported at the Perkins Institute, South Boston, and 50 others at the 
Connecticut Institute and Industrial Home for the Blind in Hartford. 
his is a private institution, and consists of two departments,— a kin- 
dergarten for children and an industrial home for adults. ‘otal, 70 
pupils. Ratio, 1 to 11,430 of the population. 

Class 2.— Zhe Deaf. Provision is made for the education of the 
deaf by a general appropriation under which contracts are made 


by the governor with institutions for the purpose. About 75 
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State pupils are supported at the American School for the Deaf at 
Hartford, and about 25 more at the Mystic Oral School, a small 
private concern. Ratio, 1 to 8,000 of the population. 

Class 3.— /veble-minded Children are cared for and instructed at 
State expense, at the Connecticut School for Imbeciles, Lakeville. 
Average number of inmates, 175. Ratio, 1 to 4,570 of the popula 
tion. 

Class 4.— Zhe Jnsane. The Connecticut Hospital for the Insane 
at Middletown has accommodations for 1,800 inmates, and is con 
tinually overcrowded. Measures have been adopted to investigate 
the desirability of establishing another State hospital in some other 
part of the State. The Retreat for the Insane at Hartford has an 
average of 150 inmates; 8 private asylums care for about 200 in 
sane patients ; and there are about 300 others, chiefly chronic cases, 
in the town almshouses. Total, 2,450. Ratio, 1 to 327 of the pop 
ulation. The number of registered insane is increasing, but it has 
not been proved yet that the increase is out of proportion to the in- 
crease in population. 

The cost to the State for the delinquent, dependent, and defective 
classes for the year ending Sepi. 30, 1896, was $662,329. The cost 
to the towns for the year was $780,104, a total of $1,442,433. 


DELAWARE. 


BY MRS. EMALEA P. WARNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The vigorous effort to pass the State Workhouse and Reformatory 
Bill was continued, but failed,.as at the previous General Assembly. 
Not succeeding for the State, efforts were directed toward obtaining 
it for New Castle County. This passed the Lower House, and is 
now pending final action in the Senate. A billfor a woman factory 
inspector was passed. It requires manufacturers to provide suitable 
toilet accommodations, and lunch-rooms for women employees at 
noon hour. A new charter for Wilmington was presented, embodying 
many important and necessary reforms for the city government. 
It has been referred back to the commissioners. A Constitutional 
Convention was held this last winter. Laws regulating educational 
facilities were broadened, and provision was made whereby loca) 
option could become constitutional upon legislative enactment. 
Election laws were also improved. 
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The Sarah White Home for Aged Colored People has secured a 
pleasant and commodious country house. The Delaware Hospital 
has established a training school for nurses. The Associated 
Charities conducted two playgrounds for children in the public 
school yards. The Park Commissioners erected a children’s sand 
pavilion in one of our parks, and are now completing a fine public 
bath-house; and the Philanthropy Committee of the New Century 
Club, in co-operation with the Law and Order Society, succeeded in 
securing a city ordinance suppressing immoral play-bills. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Classes 1 and 2.— Criminals and Vicious. In the three county 
jails there are about 150 long-term prisoners and generally from 
60 to 100 short-term prisoners. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. The Ferris Industrial School has 65 
boys. ‘The Girls’ Industrial School shows marked improvement in 
the advance of the pupils. It has 23 girls. The Door of Hope is 
supported by private effort, and for a new institution is doing good 
work. It has 17 inmates. 


Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. In the three county almshouses we 
have about 274 inmates. Poor farms are connected with these in- 
stitutions. The Home for Aged Women has 33 inmates, the 
Minquadale Home for Aged Couples has 15, and the Sarah White 
Home (colored) shelters 9. 

Class 2.—Children. The Society for the Prevention of cruelty to 
Children rescued and found homes for 372 children last year. 


/ 
The Home for Friendless Children has now 65 children, and the St. 
Joseph’s Home (colored) has 128 children. 

Class 3.—Sick and Injured. ‘The St. Michael’s Hospital for Babies 
has now 14 patients. The Delaware Hospital treated 274 cases, 
and had 2,000 dispensary patients ; and the Homeopathic Hospital 
treated 215 cases, and dispensed 1,824 prescriptions. 
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C. Group or DEFECTIVES. 


No public or private provision is made for the classes 1, 2, and 3. 

Class 4.— /nsane. The Delaware State Hospital for the Insane 
is well equipped. It has completed an addition with modern im 
provements. It treated last year 186 patients. It is the only in- 
stitution supported entirely by the State. 

In May, 1897, the Fourth Annual Conference of Charities and [n- 
stitutions was held. The importance of these gatherings is yearly 
gaining recognition. Delegates from all societies @nd_ institutions 
met in friendly intercourse and helpful discussion. A feature of 
especial interest was a most creditable manual training exhibit 
from the Ferris School, beautiful wood-work and clothing; from 
the Girls’ Industrial School, skilful hand-sewing and drawn work; 
carpet and carpenter work from the Sunday Breakfast Association ; 
and specimens of laundry, etc., from the Associated Charities. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BY HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


It gives me great pleasure to report that President McKinley has 
appointed Mr. Herbert W. Lewis, late agent of the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians of the District of Columbia, to be Superintendent 
of Charities for the District of Columbia in the place of Colonel John 
Tracey, deceased. This appointment, with its promise that the 
District charity work may be made a model for the nation, is the 
most important and the most gratifying thing that has been done 
here in this regard since the resignation of Dr. Amos G. Warner, 
the first Superintendent of Charities, four years ago. President 
McKinley deserves great credit for resisting the importunate polli- 
ticians from all over the country, who regarded this office as simply 
a three-thousand-dollar sinecure which by law must be filled by a 
non-resident of the District, and for acting in accordance with the 
advice of Washingtonians most interested in public charities, and of 
the experts throughout the country in appointing a man whom they 
recommended as being the best available man for the place. 

Only the fact that the Joint Commission of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives on the Charities of the District, of which Senator McMil- 
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lan of Michigan is the intelligent and efficient chairman, will not 
make its report until next December, renders its investigation less 
important in our estimation than the appointment of the new Super- 
intendent of Charities. The Joint Commission has made a very thor- 
ough and discriminating inquiry; and its report, to which will be 
annexed a stenographic report of the comprehensive and extensive 
hearings given to all the different interests and experts, will be of 
general value to charity workers everywhere, as well as of special 
value to the charities of the District of Columbia. The Commission 
is expected to recommend legislation which will improve the chari- 
table work of Washington ; and it is especially hoped that it may re- 
port in favor of the creation of a board of charities with an expert 
secretary in place of the Superintendent of Charities, which office 
would then be abolished. This action has been recommended by 
all the representatives of all the progressive influences in Washing- 
ton, and is favored by the new Superintendent of Charities, as it was 
by Dr. Warner when he was Superintendent of Charities, for local 
reasons which make it easier for a board than for a superintendent 
of charities to accomplish desired reforms. But, as this legislation 
will take some time for its enactment, even if it is recommended 
by the Joint Commission, we are very fortunate in having Mr. Lewis 


appointed in the mean time to act as Superintendent of Charities. 


Che declaration of policy of Congress and authorization for ap- 


pointment of Joint Select Committee to investigate Charities and 
Reformatory Institutions of the District of Columbia is as follows :— 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
rHE EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE, 15898. 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the government of the United 
States to make no appropriation of money or property for the purpose of found- 
ing, maintaining, or aiding by payment for services, expenses, or otherwise, any 
church or religious denomination, or any institution or society which is under sec- 
tarian or ecclesiastical control; and it is hereby enacted that from and after the 
thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, no money appropriated 
for charitable purposes in the District of Columbia, shall be paid to any church or 
religious denomination, or to any institution or society which is under sectarian or 
ecclesiastical control. 

That a joint select committee is hereby authorized, to consist of three sen- 
ators to be appointed by the presiding officer of the Senate and three members 
of the House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, 
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which select committee shall make investigation of the charities and reformatory 
institutions of the District of Columbia, and especially of those for which appro 
priations are made by this act, as respects their relations to the government of the 
District of Columbia and to the United States, whether by special charter or othe: 
wise, their efficiency, their management and resources, whether by appropriations, 
investments, or otherwise, and also what portion, if any, of appropriations hereto 
fore made to them have been used for the purpose of maintaining or aiding by 
payment for services, expenses, or otherwise, any church or religious denominati n 
or any institution or society which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control; 
whether such charitable or reformatory institutions are effective and economical 
in their organization, methods, and expenditure to provide for the poor and 
destitute in the District of Columbia; whether it is practicable for the commis 
sioners or other authority in the District to make contracts or to otherwise provide 
for such care of the poor and destitute with any of said institutions, and, if so, 
which of them and to what extent, within the hmitations of the policy herein 
before declared; and, if not, the probable expense of providing and maintaining 
public institutions for such purpose. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.—Criminals, State prison convicts, March 31, 1891, 372. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. June 15, 1897, jail, 244: males, 186; 
females, 58 ; whites, 35 ; colored, 209. Workhouse, 214: males, 173; 
females, 41; white, 73 ; colored, 141. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. 230 in reformatories. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. 350 (estimated), June 15, 1897, in 
various private and semi-private homes. There are 176 inmates at 
the almshouse. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. 1,000 in institutions and boarding- 
homes (estimated). 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick and Injured. 309 adults, 65 children, exclu- 
sive of infants under two weeks old, June 15, 1897. 


C. Group or DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. None reported. 

Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. 30, June 15, 1897. 

Class 3.— Feeble-minded Children. 35, June 15, 1897. 
Class 4.— Zhe /nsane. 710, June 15, 1897. 
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GEORGIA. 
BY MISS ALICE BOYKIN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The bill for a State reform school was again defeated. There are 
2,160 insane patients, for whose support the legislature appropriated 


$28« 
T 


he Women’s Clubs have done much for the uplifting of the poor. 
They have formed themselves into a_ Federation of Clubs, and 
have organized library clubs and reading circles throughout the 
State. ‘They have established and keep up a free kindergarten in 
Atlanta. ‘The children have furnished and keep up the children’s 
ward in the Grady Hospital, the only ward for children in the State. 
Our women have opened a home in Atlanta, called the Door of 


Hope for the unfortunate women. 


ILLINOIS. 
BY MISS JULIA C, LATHROP, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


(he biennial session of the Illinois legislature closed June 4, 
1897. The following laws bearing upon charitable or correctional 
matters were passed : 

The law of 1893 making abandonment of wife and children pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment or both is amended so as to make 
the wife a competent witness as to all matters, including fact of mar- 
riage and parentage of children. 

A law was passed for the appointment, by the mayor, of police 
matrons in cities of 16,000 inhabitants or over. 

\ State Board of Pardons was created, to consist of three commis- 
sioners, to be appointed by the governor, to serve a term of three 
years each. The salary of each commissioner is $2,000, and that of 
the clerk of the board the same amount. 

A law was passed empowering school districts to maintain, as a 
part of public schools within their limits, one or more classes for 
deaf children, having an average attendance of not less than three 
pupils, and authorizing the payment of $150 per year from the State 
common-school fund for each such pupil, teachers to be appointed 
by State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and required to have 


at least one year’s special instruction in teaching the deaf. 
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The age to which children may be retained in the Soldiers 
Orphans’ Home was increased from fourteen to sixteen years, and in 
special cases to eighteen years. 

An appropriation of $20,000 was made to the Soldiers’ Widows’ 
Home “for one wing of a new building to accommodate fort) 
persons.” 

The civil service law for cities was amended, requiring that the 
names of soldiers of the late war who have passed examinations 
shall be placed at the head of list of eligibles. 

The scope of the child labor law was enlarged to include mercan 
tile establishments, stores, offices, laundries, manufacturing estab- 
lishments, factories, or workshops in its prohibition of employment 
of children under fourteen years old. 

The compulsory education law was somewhat strengthened by pro- 
viding that the sixteen weeks of schooling required for every child 
between the ages of seven and fourteen must begin at a fixed time. 

The following are among valuable measures which were lost : — 

A carefully prepared bill providing State care for insane, and vest- 
ing the control of the insane hospitals in a salaried lunacy commis- 
sion, closely following the New York law; a bill simply placing all 
insane in care of the State; a bill for an epileptic colony; a bill for- 
bidding the retention in almshouses of normal children between the 
ages of two and sixteen years, and providing for a State system of 
supervisions and boarding out; anda bill providing that all executions 
shall take place in a penitentiary. 

A State conference of charities and correction was inaugurated 
by the State Board of Public Charities; and the first annual session 
was held at Springfield in November, 1896. The proceedings were 
published by the State Board of Charities. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago, was elected president of the conference for 
the ensuing year. An awakening attention to charitable problems 
is observable in Illinois. It is indicated by the interest shown 
in the conference, and is seen in the marked increase in study 
of social and charitable problems, as shown by the programmes of 
clubs and societies. 

During the year an advance in the organization of charities 
can be seen not only in the progress made by the Bureau of 
Charities in Chicago, but in several of the smaller cities of the 
State, where the necessity of co-ordinating private aid societies 
and county relief is becoming strongly felt. 
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A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 
Class 1.— Criminals, (a) In State prisons (at Joliet, 1,335, April 
Chester, 946, April 30, 1897); (2) in reformatories (Pon- 
1,232, April 30, 1897). Total, 3,513. 
Class 3.— /nsubordinates. (a) In Boys’ Reform Schools (included 
n return from Pontiac); (4) in Girls’ Reform Schools, 91, March 31, 


me 


+ 
i¢ 


1597: 

B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 

Class 1.— Zhe Indoor Poor. In almshouses, 6,000 (estimated) ; 
1,409 in Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, March 31, 1897. 

Class 2.— Zhe Sick and Injured Poor. 158 in State Eye and Ear 


Infirmary, Chicago, March 31, 1897. 
— Destitute Children (not “insubordinate”). 435 in Sol- 


* 


Class 3. 
diers’ Orphans’ Home, March 31, 1897. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


209 in State institution, March 31, 1897. 
512 in State institution, March 31, 1897. 


Class 1.—Zhe Blind. 
644 in State institution, March 31, 


Class 2.—Deaf-mutes. 
Class 3.—TZhe Feeble-minded. 


~] 


, 


1597. 

Class 4.—Zhe Jnsane. (a) In State hospitals, 5,583, March 
1897; (@) in county asylums, 1,166; (¢) in county almshouses, 1,12 
(7) in county jails 3; total, 6,874. 


INDIANA. 
BY ERNEST BICKNELL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
The last legislature enacted more reform legislation than any of its 


predecessors, as the following brief outlines will show. 
TREATMENT OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 
A new law, containing the best features in other States, converts the 


Southern State Prison at Jeffersonville into the Indiana Reformatory. 
All criminals under thirty and over sixteen years of age convicted 


of any crime except murder or treason are to be sent to the reforma- 
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tory upon indeterminate sentence. A parole system, trade-schools, 
schools of letters, military drill, the grading of inmates, a system of 
wage-earning, and other approved reformatory methods have been or 
soon will be introduced. Inmates found to be incorrigible may be 
transferred to the State prison, to serve the maximum term for their 
respective crimes. The reformatory is under the control of a board 
of four managers, in which the governor has given equal representa- 
tion to each of the two great political parties. The appointment and 
discharge of subordinate officers is entirely in the hands of the gen- 
eral superintendent, and the law forbids any consideration of political 
affiliations of applicants for position. Another law provides that al! 
prisoners thirty years old or over, and all of any age sentenced for 
murder or treason, shall be sent to the State prison at Michigan City. 
The indeterminate sentence and parole system are also extended to 
the prisoners in the State prison. Thus every convict in a penal in- 
stitution in Indiana, with the exception of those life-sentenced, are 
eligible to parole. A third law abolishes all productive labor in the 
prisons except such as may be employed to provide supplies for the 
public institutions. As no appropriation was made by the legislature 
to purchase tools or equipment for the shops under the new plan of 
operation, the result of this law may throw a majority of the prisoners 
‘into idleness. Fortunately, several important contracts will not ex- 
pire for some years; and it is possible that employment will be pro- 
vided for a majority until the needed legislation can be secured. 
Yet another new law prohibits the keeping of prisoners convicted in 
United States courts in either the State prison or reformatory. 


CARE OF DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


A law was enacted restating and harmonizing the principal feat- 
ures of several statutes, and adding important new sections. Its 
chief provisions are : — 

(1) Counties are authorized, individually or jointly, to erect 
orphan asylums, supported at public charge. (2) Children may be 
admitted to such asylums by county commissioners or township trus- 
tees. Those in immediate control of the asylums may also admit 
children if legally surrendered by parents or guardians. (3) In case 
a child is committed who has not been legally surrendered by parents 
or guardians, the officers of the asylum may petition for his release ; 
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and the court, after hearing all interested parties, may give full legal 
possession to the asylum. (4) Orphan asylums are required to place 
their charges in private families as rapidly as may be consistent with 
the welfare of the children. (5) Those in charge of the asylums must 
report monthly to the Board of State Charities the names, mental and 
physical condition, and family history of all children received during 
the preceding month; the names of all children placed in families 
during the month; and the name, address, occupation, etc., of such 
families. (6) After Jan. 1, 1898, it is forbidden to keep any 
child between three and sixteen years old in a county poor asylum 
for more than ten days. (7) The Board of State Charities may ap- 
point State agents to inspect and supervise such orphan asylums, to 
search out good family homes for destitute or neglected children, to 
convey children to such homes, and to visit and inquire into the con- 
dition and treatment of children which they have placed in families 
or which have been placed there by the agents of any asylum or asso- 
ciation for the care of children operating in the State. 

That portion of the law which provides for orphan asylums main- 
tained by the counties is substantially a re-enactment of an old stat- 
ute, and already forty of the ninety-two counties in the State are 
maintaining such asylums as the law contemplates. This law was 
prepared by the Board of State Charities; and it is hoped thus to 


secure many advantages of the Michigan system for dependent chil- 


dren, while avoiding the disadvantages incident to bringing many 


children together in a single institution. 


OFFICIAL OuTpoOoR RELIEF. 


Outdoor poor relief by township overseers of the poor has grown 
to be a prolific cause of pauperism and a heavy burden upon the 
tax-payers. The number. of different persons to whom township 
overseers of the poor gave outdoor relief in the year ending Aug. 
31, 1896, was nominally 71,414, or an average of 1 to every 31 
of the State population, according to the United States census of 
1890. ‘The total supplies given for this relief, together with the 
cost of medical attendance at public charge, amounted to more than 
$500,000. ‘The law under which this great abuse has grown up 
gave township overseers of the poor, who are chosen by popular 


vote, unrestricted authority to draw upon the county treasury for 
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relief funds. Thus the overseer was not responsible to his neighbors 
and friends, who elected him, in his expenditure of public funds for 
poor relief; while yet he felt that, since other townships were draw- 
ing freely on the county treasury, his own friends and constituents 
should receive their share of the benefits. The Board of State 
Charities devoted several years to collecting reliable data bearing on 
the distribution of outdoor relief, and submitted them to the late 
legislature, together with a draft of a law designed to encourage the 
introduction of business methods and to make the overseer respon- 
sible directly to his constituents. This law, which the legislature 
promptly enacted, provides that the overseer shall draw from the 
county treasury for the needs of the poor of his township as in the 
past, but requires that at the end of the fiscal year a tax shall be 
levied upon his township at a rate to entirely reimburse the county. 
The effect of this law should be that the people of each township 
will be required to shoulder the burden of their own poor, and will 
know where to place responsibility for extravagance or dishonesty. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


A new compulsory school law requires that all children between 
eight and fourteen shall attend some public or private school for at 
least twelve weeks each year. Truant officers are to be appointed 
throughout the State; and the law may be enforced in extreme cases 
by fine or jail sentence, directed against recalcitrant parents or 
guardians. 


CHILD LABOR. 


Another new law prohibits the employment of children under four- 
teen in manufacturing institutions, and throws salutary restrictions 
about the employment of children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen. A State factory inspector will have charge of the enforce- 
ment of this law, as well as others relating to the safety and sanitary 
condition of factory buildings and machinery. It is believed that 
this law will supplement the compulsory school law in an important 
manner. 
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ARBITRATION OF LABOR TROUBLES. 


rhe appointment of a State Board of Arbitration is another of the 
reform measures of the legislature in the winter of 1897. The 
board consists of three members, two of whom are appointed by 
the governor ; and the third is, in each case of arbitration, the judge 
of the Circuit Court in the district in which the labor difficulties 
have arisen. The two appointed members of the board must be 
from different political parties ; and one must have been for ten years 
an employer of labor, and the other for the same length of time an 
employee. The findings of the Arbitration Board are to have the 


weight of the findings of a court of justice to a restricted degree. 


INMATES OF INSTITUTIONS, ETC., APRIL 30, 1897. 
A. Group oF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Criminals. In State prison, 962, in Reformatory, 811. 
All convicts thirty years of age or over are in State prison, also in- 
corrigibles under thirty and all persons convicted of murder. All 
convicts under thirty, except those convicted of murder, are in the 
Reformatory. In county jails on April 30 were 582 (estimated) 
prisoners. Of these, a majority were awaiting trial, many for 
misdemeanors. A large per cent. was composed of those serving 
short jail sentances on conviction of misdemeanors. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. ‘The County Workhouse in Indianapolis is 
the only workhouse in the State. Population, 114. Jail sentences are 
rare in Indianapolis. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. The Boys’ Reform School had enrolled 
580 inmates, and the Girls’ Reform School 260, April 30. Of these 
numbers, 57 girls and 44 boys were absent on probation, leaving 536 
boys and 203 girls actually present in the schools. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Indoor Poor. Population of the county poor asy- 
lums or almshouses, 2,976. In homes for the aged, supported by 
private or sectarian beneficence, there were estimated 80 inmates at 
the date given. The destitute poor do not board in families in 
Indiana. 
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Class 2.— The Sick and Injured Poor. Estimates reasonably 
accurate indicate that on April 30 there were in public hospitals in 
the different cities of the State 125 sick and injured patients, and 
in private hospitals supported at public expense about 100 patients, 
— 225 in all. 

Class 3.— Destitute Children not Insubardinate. In the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home on April 30 were 610 children, in the 
county orphan asylums were 1,395 children, making a total of 2,005 
children, sixteen or under, in the State and county orphanages, sup- 
ported wholly or chiefly at public expense. In county poor asylums 
at the same time were 266 children, sixteen or under. The new law, 
mentioned above, prohibits the keeping of children in county poor 
asylums after this year. In orphanages supported by private or 
church beneficence there were 800 (estimated) children. This gives 
a total of 3,071 children charged upon public or private charity at 
the date mentioned. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. In the State institution, 124 pupils. In 
the county poorhouses, 149 adult blind inmates. 

Class 2.— Zhe Deaf. In the State School for the Deaf, 312 
pupils. In county poor asylums were 53 deaf persons, all adults 
with possibly a rare exception. 

Class 3.— Zhe Feeble-minded. In the State School for Feeble- 
minded Youth, 554 inmates. Children sent to this institution re- 
main permanently, unless capable of sufficient education to enable 
them to support themselves. None are admitted over sixteen. 
Under the operation of the law this institution necessarily becomes 
an asylum for the custodial care of many adult feeble-minded. In 
county poor asylums 822 persons are classed as feeble-minded. 
Many in this number are senile through age or infirmity. 

Class 4.—7Zhe /nsane. In the four hospitals for the insane in the 
State were enrolled 3,189 patients; in the county poor asylums, 375 
insane persons, some awaiting transfer to the hospitals, while others 
have been discharged therefrom as harmless or incurable. ‘The 
insane in the county poor asylums are chiefly chronic. In county 
jails, awaiting transfer to hospitals, there were estimated to be 35 
insane persons. Indiana long ago adopted the policy of State care 
for its insane, but its appropriations to build hospitals have never 
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been sufficient to carry out this policy in full. Appropriations in 
recent years have been large, and the State is now nearer the ac- 
complishment of its purpose to bring all its insane citizens within 
the care of the State than at any previous time. 


IOWA. 


BY W. S. R. BURNETTE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No legislation was enacted during the year. The cities of 
Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, and Des Moines each secured, through 
Abraham Shimmel, a home for the aged and infirm. The State is 
building an additional insane asylum at Cherokee. The Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows is building an orphanage at Jefferson. 


It is impracticable to give correct figures as to the population of 
institutions, etc. 


KANSAS. 
E. FAULKNER, FOR THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The State Penitentiary at Lansing and the State Industrial Re- 
formatory at Hutchinson were this year placed under one board. 
The following appropriations were made : for a ward building at the 
Topeka Insane Asylum, $60,000; for additions to the School for 
Feeble-minded Youth at Winfield, $30,000; to start manual training 
at the Boys’ Reform School in Topeka, $3,000. 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home was put into commission as a State 
public school for dependent and neglected children (name not 
changed); but a State agent for the home placing of children was 
denied on the ground that a clerk was allowed the superintendent, 
who ought to have time to look after the placing of children. 

A bill to regulate the work of Children’s Aid Societies, and bring 
them under State supervision, failed. 

A bill to extend the work of the Trustees of the State Charitable 
Institutions so as to make them substantially a State Board of 
Charities and Correction, in addition to their present executive 
character, passed the Senate and failed in the House. 

A bill of the Kansas Children’s Aid Society, auxiliary to the 
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National Children’s Aid Society, was introduced to give said society 
power to take children from State institutions and place them in 
homes, receiving $50 for each child so placed; but this died 
a natural and proper death in the Committee Room. An allowance 
of $700 per year was given to each of the Children’s Homes in the 
State operated by church or private charity, and the same amount 
to the Kansas Children’s Home Society, to encourage it in doing its 
proper work. 


LOUISIANA. 


BY MICHEL HEYMANN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Our legislature was not in session this year. 

The last year was the beginning of a newera in the field of charity 
and correction in the city of New Orleans. 

Our Charity Organization Society has been put on a firm basis; 
and, though the progress of the work is slow, we are encouraged by 


the co-operation of the most important charitable societies of all 
denominations, and success will surely crown our efforts in the near 
future. 

A free kindergarten association has been established ; and already 
two fine free kindergartens are doing excellent work, not only in 
redeeming children of the slums, but in training kindergartners. 

A prison association has been formed, and some of our best men 
and women aré encouraging this work, so much needed, not only in 
our city, but in the whole South. Our city authorities and prison 
officials are friendly, and will help us to introduce the needed 
reforms. 

So far nothing has been done in the State, outside of New Orleans; 
but I am confident that public opinion will be strongly in favor of 
laws for the amelioration of our penal institutions, which our legisla- 
ture of next year will enact. Twice we have tried to get a law 
passed for the creation of a State Board of Charities, without success. 
Let us hope that we shall succeed the third time. 

The special meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction held in New Orleans, March 4~7, was a great success. 
It was not attended by a large number, but those present are surely 
among the best of the land; and their excellent work has already 
had fine results in the whole South. 
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Besides the creation of the local Charity Organization Society, 
the Free Kindergarten Association, and the Prison Association, a 
Southern conference has been formed to meet in Nashville next fall ; 
and a bright future in the noble work is anticipated through the 
whole South. 

It is impossible for me to find words strong enough to thank my 
friends, who made the sacrifice of their time and money to assist us 
in our work. May God bless them! 


DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT CLASSES 
A. Group OF DELINQUENTSs. 


State convicts, as per last report, serving sentence in the State 
Penitentiary, 1,046 ; petty convicts serving sentence in workhouse and 
jails, monthly average, 796; total, 1,842. 

Juvenile delinquents in the Boys’ House of Refuge during last 
fiscal year, 300; house of the Good Shepherd (girls), 221; total 
number of juvenile delinquents during year, 521. 


Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. Inmates of Shakespeare’s Alms- 
house and of the Little Sisters of the Poor, approximate num- 
ber, 500. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. In private asylums, 2,000. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick Poor. Kept in the Charity Hospital ; daily 
average, 715 patients. Total number of patients during the year (in- 
door), 9,528. Total mortality, 12 per cent. Outdoor clinics ren- 
dered medical and surgical attention to 20,248 patients, to whom 
64,745 consultations were additionally given. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Pupils in School for the Blind, 36; pupils in School for the Deaf 


and Dumb, 93; insane patients under treatment in State asylum, 
1,019. 
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MAINE. 
BY MRS. L, M. N. STEVENS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


A bill passed forbidding sale of cigarettes to those under twenty- 
one, also the manufacture of cigarettes. A bill passed raising age of 
protection from fourteen to sixteen years. An unsuccessful effort 
was made by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to secure the 
establishment of a reformatory prison for women. A rest home has 
been established for young women at Auburn, Me. A new insane 
hospital (State) is in process of erection at Bangor. A new cottage 
for girls has been built at Good Will Farm, also a chapel. 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTS. 
Class 1.— Criminals. June 15, 1897, there were in the Maine 


State prison 182 men, 6 women, and 13 insane not convicts. 


B. Group or DESTITUTES. 


Class 2.— Destitute Children. Institutions continue to do good 
work for children. Work for this class also done by Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in its department of “Securing Homes for 
Homeless Children.” 


Class 3.— /usubordinates. The Reform School for Boys, a State 
institution situated at South Portland, has at present 146 boys. Of 
these 117 are in the main building, and 29 at Farrington Cottage. 
A new cottage is in process of erection. 

The Industrial School for Girls, a State institution situated at 
Hallowell, has 63 girls in the two buildings. A departure in the 
government of this institution is the appointment of a woman as 
superintendent instead of a man, as formerly. The legislature passed 
a bill this winter, making a girl eligible to the school between the 
ages of six and sixteen years. Formerly the limit was fifteen. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. A new dormitory for the deaf school at 
Portland was first occupied Jan. 1, 1896. At the last session of the leg- 
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s|ature it was decided to accept the school building from the city of 
Portland, and that the State assume entire charge, responsibility, and 
maintenance of school. The school will be governed by a board of 
five trustees appointed by the governor. The term of attendance 
for pupils was increased from ten to twelve years. At present there 
are 68 pupils in the school, representing almost every county in the 
State; and at the opening of the fall term the dormitory will probably 
be taxed to its full capacity. 

Class 4.— Zhe Jnsane. The superintendent says it is his opinion 
that the number of insane in Maine is less than it was twenty years 
ago. The last legislature did not provide for further construction of 
the new hospital at Bangor. 


MARYLAND. 
BY MISS KATE M. MCLANE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of the legislature since the last Con- 
ference. The friends of reform, however, look for some important 
action by the legislature at the biennial session of 1898. 

A State Conference of Charities and Corrections will be held in 
Baltimore during November, 1897, under the joint auspices of the 
Charity Organization Society, the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor, and the Trustees of the Poor of Balti- 
more City. Probably the most important measure to be considered 
will be a bill providing for State care of the insane. Maryland last 
year took one step in the direction of State care by the purchase of 
a large farm, “ Springfield,” in Carroll County, where State Insane 
Asylum No. 2 has been begun on the cottage plan, the old mansion- 
house being utilized for an administration building. Already 49 
patients have been sent to “ Springfield,” 14 of them having been 
transferred from the overcrowded wards of Bay View Insane Hos- 
pital of the Baltimore Almshouse. The purchase of this valuable 
property makes it possible for the State to assume, at any time in 
the future, the care of all its insane. In its last report (December, 
1896) the State Lunacy Commission says that the size and charac- 
ter of the “Springfield” property will, under the cottage system, 
which has been started on a modest scale, furnish shelter, comfort, 


and employment to “at least 5,000 patients.” There are at present 
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in county almshouses and jails less than 500 pauper insane. Fred 
erick County “ Montone Hospital” has 145 patients, and Bay Vie 
Insane Hospital, Baltimore, 401. So that State care of the insane 
in Maryland is now only a matter of educating public opinion in the 
knowledge of Maryland’s defective and vague lunacy laws, of he 
neglect of the defective and afflicted classes, and of the need | 

changes both in law and custom. The past year there has been de 
cided improvement in the care of insane paupers at Bay View Hos. 
pital, Baltimore; and better bathing facilities and other sanitary 
changes are reported from several public county institutions. 


T 


In Baltimore City the mayor’s non-political appointments to u 
paid city boards have shown good results. The only woman ap. 
pointed on the jail board at once directed her attention to the boys, 
and (pending the erection of a proper house of detention for chil- 
dren) has been able to organize a school for the children detained 
in jail, thus keeping them occupied and out of contact with the adult 
prisoners. One result of a reform Board of Trustees of the Poor has 
been the improvements at the city almshouse. The latest and most 
important change was the appointment, on May 3, of Mr. Louis F. 
Zinkhan, a trained charity worker, as superintendent of Bay View 
Asylum. Such an appointment would have been a political and 
practical impossibility in Baltimore until this year, and the results 
of his administration should be watched for with interest by all 
who believe in scientific and saving work among our defective and 
dependent classes. 

The Board of Police Commissioners have this spring shown com 
mendable energy in executing the laws in regard to street beggars. 
As aresult, many annoying and demoralizing sights have disappeared 
from public view: some beggars have left Baltimore to return to 
their own legitimate homes, some have been forced to work, some 
have found comfortable quarters at the almshouse, and a small re- 
siduum of “ worthy” cases are cared for by private pensions admin- 
istered through the Charity Organization Society. 

The city council of Baltimore has before it (June 20)* an impor 
tant ordinance, on which favorable action is promised, which will 
concentrate in the Board of Trustees of the Poor the power to super- 
vise and control city beds in nine (g) subsidized hospitals. ‘his 
privilege has in the past been shared by the police magistrates, who 
are State and not municipal officers, and had led to certain definite 


*Ordinance passed, results most satisfactory 
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uses. The proposed change in regard to the supervision of city 


spital beds is in the line of intelligent municipal reform, and will, 


it is hoped, be followed in the near future by a general reorganiza- 


tion of the public charity of Baltimore, by which the city will be 
eranted the right of supervision over all private institutions receiv- 

x city money and caring for public charges, either minors or adults. 

The statistics in regard to Maryland’s de/inguents, destitutes, and 

(ctives, are imperfect and unreliable. 

In regard to A, Class 1, it may be stated, generally, that there are 
about 1,850 cr/méina/s in the House of Correction, the Penitentiary, 
the Baltimore City Jail, and the 21 county jails. 

Of A, Classes 2 and 3, reports do not separate the vicious and the 

subordinate; but it is safe to state there are about 1,500 of these 
two classes, in 7 reformatories, public and. private. 

Of Group B, Class 1, Aged Poor, there are probably 1,000 in the 
almshouse, and in several private institutions in Baltimore. ‘The 
number of aged foor in counties is not known. 

Of Group B, Classes 2 and 3, and Group C, Classes 1, 2, and 3, 
it is impossible to send statistics of any value. ‘The State only cares 
for a fraction of her feeble-minded children, in one single institution 
at Owings Mills, Baltimore County,— inmates 69. 


Group C, Class 4, is given in the foregoing report. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY JOHN D. WELLS, ACTING CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


A new law vests in the Commissioners of Prisons the release on 
parole of State prison convicts. 

The number of prisoners engaged upon industries at present es- 
tablished in the prisons has been so restricted that it will be neces- 
sary to obtain new forms of employment to keep the prisoners at 
work. 

A new law provides that, in all towns where paupers are supported 
otherwise than in a workhouse or almshouse, such contracts shall be 
made for their support as will secure the proper care and mainte- 
nance. Full records must be kept; and visits must be made by the 
overseers of the poor to each place where the paupers are kept 
at least once every three months; and records of such visits and of 
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the condition of the paupers visited must be kept. The Board of 
Lunacy and Charity is given power to enforce this law. 

A law of 1897 establishes separate departments in Boston for th 
care of city children, paupers, insane persons, and criminals, 
to be called respectively the Children’s Institutions Department, 
the Pauper Institutions Department, the Insane Hospital Depart 
ment, and the Institutions Registration Department, each depart. 
ment, except the two last named, to be under the charge of a board 
of seven trustees, at least two of whom shall be women. 

A new law requires that in committing and transferring patients 
to and from insane hospitals, where practicable, attendants from such 
institutions shall be employed instead of officers of the law not 
specially appointed for that purpose; and female nurses or attend- 
ants shall accompany women. 

In 1896 the governor appointed a commission to investigate our 
public charitable and reformatory institutions. This commission 
recommended the establishment —in place of the present Board 
of Lunacy and Charity —of a State Board of Insanity, a Department 
for Children, and a State Board of Charity, also that the distinction 
between county prisons and State prisons be done away with, and 
all the prisons placed under the supervision of the Commissioners 
of Prisons. They offered other recommendations with regard to the 
settlement laws, the probation laws, and other matters relating to 
the charities of the State. All these recommendations, with the 
bills accompanying them, were referred to the next General Court. 

Adult Criminals.— Inmates of State prison, 829; of Reformatory 
Prison for Women, 334; of Massachusetts Reformatory, 995; of 22 
county prisons, jails, and houses of correction, 4,589; at the State 
Farm, 604; total prisoners, 7,351. 

Juvenile Offenders— In reformatory schools, 385; boarded or 
placed in families, 1,118; total, 1,503. 

Other Children.— State charges, 1,405 ; town charges (estimated), 
850; total, 2,255. 

The Adult Sane Poor.— In State Almshouse and State Farm, 860; 
in local almshouses (estimated), 3,800; in families (estimated), 725 ; 
total, 5,385. 

The Feeble-minded and TIdiotic.—In the Waltham School, 428 ; in 
families, etc. (estimated), 430; total, 858. . 

Jnsane.— In hospitals and asylums, 6,260; in local almshouses 
(estimated), 1,000; in families (about), 250; total, 7,510. 
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MICHIGAN. 
BY DR. JAMES A. POST, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Population of Michigan (1895), 2,241,641. 

[he State legislature meets biennially, and recently adjourned 
May 29, 1897), this session being the shortest on record, with one 
exception. 

[he most important bills pertaining to charities and corrections 
that came before the legislature, and the action taken, were as 
follows : 

1. To abolish contract labor in prisons, and work convicts on 
roads with ball and chain. Defeated. 

2. To restore capital punishment. Defeated. 

3. To make mandatory the employment of female physicians at 
the asylums for the insane and the Home for the Feeble-minded 
nd Epileptic. Defeated. 

,. To place two women on each asylum board. Defeated. 

5. To require matrons at jails and police stations. Passed. 

6. To submit plans of jails to the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections for their approval. Passed. 

7. To provide for the commitment of insane girls in the State 
Industrial School for Girls, to the State Insane Asylum. Passed. 

8. To provide partial payment by relatives for patients in insane 
asylums, as the Probate Court may determine. Passed. 

9. To provide a penalty for disobeying the law for separate con- 
finement in jails. Defeated. 


10. To repeal the law permitting visitors to prisons by paying a 
Defeated. 


11. To permit appeal from Probate to Circuit Court in cases of 
insanity. Passed. 

12. To provide for unsexing certain defective and criminal per- 
sons. Defeated. 

13. To restore definite terms of appointment of prison wardens, 
Defeated. 

14. To provide for marking and labelling prison-made goods. 
Defeated. 

15. To provide an asylum for Kent County under State super- 
vision. Passed. 
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No important charitable organization or institution has been 
established during the past year. 


DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Criminals. The number committed to prisons (year 
ending June 30, 1896) was 1,106; average number, 2,184. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. No separate report. 

Class 3.— /usubordinates. Inmates in the State Industrial Schoo} 
for Boys, June 30, 1896, 539; average, 532; in the State Industrial 
School for Girls, June 30, 1896, 274; average, 260; totals, 813 
and 792. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. No separate report. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. State Public School at Coldwater, 
June 30, 1896, 137 children,— 121 boys and 16 girls. Out on trial, 
142 (91 boys and 51 girls); making a total in immediate care of the 
school, 279. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick and Injured. No separate report. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. Attendance for the year ending June 30, 
1896, 105. Inthe State school, the State census shows 404 blind 
persons under twenty-one years of age. It is thought by many there 
should be a compulsory attendance law for the blind as for other 
children. 

Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. Average number in the State school, 
360; total enrolled, 382; total number gone out from the school, 
1,161, only 3 of whom (so far as known) are unable to support 
themselves, and this because of other afflictions. 

Class 3.— Zhe Feeble-minded. Average number in the State 
home, 189. ‘This is a new institution, designed to care for epilep- 
‘tics also; but none of this class have been admitted. A grant 
of $18,000 was made for an epileptic cottage for 1897. The 
demand for admission for both classes is very pressing, amounting 
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to25 a month. There are on file 600 applications. Total admis- 
sions to date, 210,— 102 males and 108 females. 

Class 4.— Zhe J/nsane. Whole number in asylums, 4,114; whole 
number in poorhouses, 117 ; total, 4,231. 

Che fifteenth annual convention of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections and County Agents was held at Reed City, Mich., 
Dec. 9 and 10, 1896. Many interesting and valuable papers were pre- 
sented, notably one by the bishop of Western Michigan, Rt. Rev. 
George D. Gillespie, D.D., chairman of the board, on “ ‘Twenty- 
five Years of the Board of Corrections and Charities,” giving a brief 
history of its work from its origin to the present time. The vener- 
able bishop has been an active and valued member of the board for 
more than twenty years, his first commission bearing date of Jan. 1, 


Qa 
1577+ 


Che “ Pingree Potato Plan” was again successfully carried out 
during the season of 1896, at a cost of $2,400, provided by the city 


of Detroit. The committee having the work in charge estimate the 
value of crops raised at upward of $30,000; number of acres cul- 
tivated, 421 ; and number of families who availed themselves of the 
opportunity, 975. 


MINNESOTA. 
BY DR. WILLIAM W. FOLWELL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of 1897 passed a law “ to fix the legal residence of 
insane persons, paupers, and other dependents,” under which it is 
the duty of the State Board of Corrections and Charities to investi- 
gate and determine the proper residence of insane persons, paupers, 
and other dependents, and return to their homes those who are 
found to be residents of other States and countries. This work is 
already assuming considerable proportions ; for many non-residents 
have drifted into the State, either accidentally or by design. The 
State Board has appointed Mr. W. A. Gates, a lawyer, as their agent 
for such cases; and already ten or twelve persons have been de- 
ported. The policy is to return only those whose residence can be 
positively determined, and in all doubtful cases to correspond in 
advance with the authorities of other States. The law expressly pro- 
vides for reciprocity with States adopting similar legislation, and the 
board accepts cheerfully cases from other States which are shown to 
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belong in Minnesota. Thus satisfactory relations have been estab- 
lished with the adjacent States. 

The legislature of 1895 provided for a fourth hospital for insane ; 
but a dissension arose this year over the proposed location, and no 
appropriation for building was made. The legislature instructed the 
State Board of Corrections and Charities to investigate the Wiscon 
sin system of caring for the chronic insane in county asylums. A 
sharp reaction has begun in the State in favor of the Wisconsin 
system, and it may be adopted by the legislature of 1899. 

Charity organization societies are forming in some of the smaller 
cities. In Le Sueur an Associated Charities, embracing the city au 
thorities, the benevolent and fraternal orders, and the churches, has 
been organized, and is reported to be working well. 

The Minnesota Conference of Charities was held at Red Wing. 
A significant fact was the attendance of ten delegates from the 
States of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTs. 


Class 1.— Criminals. In Stillwater, 508; in State Reformatory, 
140; in jails and lockups, 218; total, 866. 

Class 2.— The Vicious. In workhouses, etc., 349. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. In State Training School, 379. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— The Aged Foor. In homes, etc., 196. 

Class 2.— Poor Persons. In county poorhouses, 527. 

Class 3.— Destitute Children. In State institution at Owatonna, 
204; in private institutions, 763; total, 967. — 

Class 4.— Zhe Sick and Injured. In 25 hospitals, 859. 


C. Group or DEFECTIVES. 
Class 1.— School for the Blind, 61. 
Class 2.— School for the Deaf, 220. 
Class 3.— School for the Feeble-minded Children, 518. 
Class 4.— The Insane. In State hospitals, 3,023. No insane in 
county or private institutions. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
POWER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Since my communication of last summer there has been no legis- 
ation in Mississippi in the lines of charities and correction. A 
bill that passed both Houses of the legislature in March, 1896, 
providing for a reformatory for juvenile offenders, reached the 
governor too late for action. The legislature will be called in extra 
session on the 2oth inst.; and the governor, it is thought, will disap- 
prove it because of some objectionable provisions. At any rate, the 
authors of the measure are not sanguine of executive approval. 

There are some 200 negro boys now in the Penitentiary under 
twenty years of age; and some are apprehensive that the provisions 
of the bill would make the Reformatory such an attractive place that 
the temptation to qualify for admission would be very great, and 


that the State would find an elephant on its hands. But the fact 


that the legislature passed the bill shows that public sentiment is 
favorable to making some provision for the correction and care of 
juvenile offenders. 


MISSOURI. 


BY MISS MARY E. PERRY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
rhe legislature of 1897 established a State Board of Charities 


and Correction, composed of six members, two of whom are women. 


The board has supervision of all charitable, penal, and reformatory 


institutions which receive aid partly or in whole from State, city, 
and counties. An emergency clause gave it the opportunity to 
begin work at once; and a number of county jails and poor farms, 
is well as city and State institutions, have received its personal 
attention, County boards may be established in all cities of less 
than 100,000 population, having the care of all outdoor relief, and 
dispensing aid from the poor funds. 

rhe welfare of children was considered, by a law punishing per- 
sons selling spirituous liquors to minors without written permission 
from their lawful guardians. Children under fourteen years were 


restricted from working in manufactories detrimental to health. 
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The county courts were given powers of removing children from 
immoral, inhuman, and intemperate parents, and placing them with 
reliable individuals or in institutions. The age of protection was 
raised to twenty-one years, 

A parole law was passed, authorizing circuit and criminal courts 
and the Court of Criminal Correction in St. Louis to parole any 
person convicted of any offence punishable by fine or a jail sen 
tence ; also to parole persons under twenty-five years of age who may 
have been convicted of any felony, except murder, rape, arson, or 
robbery. The act confers the same power on courts having appeal 
jurisdiction from justices’ courts ; and in such cases the parole power 
may be exercised by the appellate court before the convicted is tried 
in that court, or where he is serving the sentence of the justices’ 
court. 

The act authorizes two paroles in cases of misdemeanor, permits 
absolute discharge after at least six months of parole, and requires 
final disposition of such cases after two years of parole ; that is, the 
court must either grant absolute discharge or issue execution of 
sentence. In felony cases the parole may continue ten years, but 
the convicted person must give bond for appearance in court at the 
beginning of each regular term. In such cases no absolute discharge 
can be granted under two years; and, if after the expiration of ten 
years of parole no action is taken by the court, the convicted person 
is absolutely discharged by failure of the court to act, and citizenship 
is restored. 

The court can at any time cancel parole, and issue executing sen 
tence. This law does not go into effect until June 20. Its con- 
stitutionality has been questioned b' some prominent lawyers, on 
the ground that it attempts to confer powers upon the judiciary 
which the constitution of Missouri delegates to the executive. 

Most of our institutions are inherited from 1876, the time of the 
adoption of the Scheme and Charter. They are now inadequate to 
meet the demands of our institutional people ; and the question is being 
agitated of erecting a number of new ones, for which ways and means 
are being devised. The Missouri School for the Blind received 
an appropriation of $20,000 for a new site, and propose to sell their 
old building for $150,000, ‘The school closed with 160 pupils out 
of a population of 2,000 blind. The State cares for 348 deaf 
children, and has a population of 1,600 thus afflicted. The Indus 
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trial School for Girls at Chillicothe has 78 inmates. 


The Boys’ 
keform School at Boonville numbers 358. 


The House of Refuge in 
St. Louis has 72 girls and 253 boys. ‘The warden of our one State 
Penitentiary is now required to classify the 2,200 convicts, in their 
work and sleeping apartments, according to their reformation and 
reputation as made known to him. 

The Bertillon system of identifying criminals has been put in 
operation in our St. Louis police department. The insane cared 
for in our State asylums number about 3,300. The Insane Asylum 
No. 1, at Fulton, has been converted into a homeopathic institution, 
Our jail population is about 3,000, The workhouse in St. Louis 
has 517 degenerates; the poor farms in the State, about 3,000, 


‘These include aged poor, feeble-minded, and insane, deaf, and blind. 


Our orphan asylums and homes care for about 1,000 children, 
not including 500 placed by the Missouri Home Society. 
The Confederate Home at Higginsville has become a State 


eleemosynary institution. An appropriation was made for the sup- 


port and maintenance of a Federal Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at 
St. James. 

It goes without emphasis that our women’s clubs are broad in 
their work, and animated with the desire to produce the best results 
under existing conditions. ‘They have assisted the civic authorities 
in cleaning our streets, have placed works of art in our public schools, 
and are establishing travelling libraries throughout the State. 

Our State Board of Charities and Correction is establishing a 
bureau of statistics. 

There is an awakening in our State to the wants and needs of the 
unfortunate people among us, and many of our representative men 
and women are earnestly studying the perplexing question of how 
best to deal with them. Missouri held its first conference of chari- 
ties and correction in December, 1896. 


MONTANA. 


BY MRS. M. S. CUMMINS, SECRETARY OF STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES 


AND REFORM. 
The State Board of Charities and Reform has visited the various 
State institutions during the past year with a view to making a report 
to the next legislature as to. plans and changes. 
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The institutions of Montana are excellent, considering their short 
existence and the small amount of money at their disposal. ‘This 
board is hampered in its work by a lack of funds to carry it on. 
There is no printed report of the board since its organization. 


NEBRASKA. 
BY A. W. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Three of our State institutions were affected by acts of the legis- 
lature. The Home for the Friendless and the Milford Industrial 
Home were both removed from the control of private charitable or- 
ganizations, and placed under the control of the State Board of Public 
Lands and Buildings. It was further provided that the governor 
shall appoint superintendents and such other officers as may be 
needed, and also a visiting and advisory board of five for each insti- 
tution, whose travelling expenses for a visit each quarter shall be 
paid by the State. 

By act of the legislature it was determined that the prisoners 
of the State Penitentiary should be under the direct control of the 
State, and that all contracts for prison labor should be done away 
with as soon as possible. It was further provided that the warden 
should furnish employment to all prisoners who are able to work, and 
that the prison should be made as nearly self-supporting as _ possible. 
It was a matter of deep regret that our last legislature favored this 
policy, and expressed the belief that in all probability the Penitentiary 
would become self-supporting the coming year, and the State be 
relieved of every dollar of expense for its maintenance. ‘This policy 
precludes the possibility of accomplishing much in the way of refor- 
mation for the prisoners. 

An attempt was made to do away with the Soldiers’ Home at 
Milford because the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Grand Island 
is abundantly sufficient to provide for all the old soldiers. This 
attempt failed for political reasons. 

An effort was made to secure passage of a bill creating a State 
Board of Charities. This also failed. We believe, however, this 
can be accomplished at the next session of the legislature. 

A State Conference of Charities was organized at the State Capi- 
tol Feb. 10, 1897. The attendance was larger and the interest in 
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the movement greater than was expected. We were honored by the 
presence of H. H. Hart, General Secretary National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, whose advice and instruction in methods of 
organization were greatly appreciated, and whose able address in 
Representative Hall of the State Capitol before members of the 
legislature and others resulted, as we believe, in much good. No 
other new organization has been effected the past year, and no new 
movements in charitable work have been inaugurated. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTSs. 


Class 1.— Criminals. We have but one prison, the State Peni- 
tentiary at Lincoln. The average number of inmates for the past 
year has been 305. It thus appears that in our population of nearly 
1,250,000 we have a small number of prisoners. The largest num- 
ber of inmates at any time was 326. 


Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. It is impossible in Nebraska to secure 
definite information concerning this class. Provision has recently 


been made that the bureau of labor statistics shall send out blanks 
to the county officials of each county for the purpose of securing 
accurate information concerning this class. One year from this 
time we shall be able to give the information desired. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. We have three State institutions for 
insubordinates: one State Industrial School for Boys at Kearney, 
the average number of inmates being 211; one Girls’ Industrial 
School at Geneva, average number of inmates 89; the Milford In- 
dustrial Home, for girls between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 


average number of inmates 36 adults and 23 infants. 


Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. Are partly provided for in one of 
our State institutions, the Home for the Friendless. While this 
institution is designed especially for destitute children, a limited 
number of old people are admitted. Many of this class are 
taken care of in county poorhouses. The Women’s Christian 
Association of Omaha supports an Old Ladies’ Home, where 
about 20 are cared for. Only one other such institution exists 
in the State, and less than a dozen are cared for in that one. 
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These small homes are not under denominational control, neithe; 
do they receive any help from the State treasury. 

Class 2. — Destitute Children. The Home for the Friendless at 
Lincoln, supported by the State, has about 162 inmates on th 
average. This institution has accomplished a great deal in pla 
ing children in private homes, sending out some single years as 
many as 130. It is like a temporary shelter for children. A few 
of the inmates, however, are permanent charges. ‘The Tabitha 
Home at Lincoln is under the direction of the Lutheran Church. 
The Mothers’ Jewels Home at York is under the control of the 
Methodist denomination, and with their new buildings and large 
farm the managers are well equipped for the work. The primary 
thought in the institution is temporary care for the children, and then 
to place them in Christian homes. The character of each child is 
carefully studied in outdoor life and work on the farm, in some cases 
for several months; and the child is then placed in a private home 
There is one Catholic Orphanage in Omaha. Temporary care for 
children is also furnished by the Women’s Christian Association of 
Omaha, and a few children are taken care of in poorhouses. The 
rest of the work on behalf of destitute children in the State is accom- 
plished by the Children’s Home Society and the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Classes 3 and 4.— Zhe Sick and Injured Poor. Wave no provision 
made for them by the State. Whatever is done for these classes is 
largely by private hospitals under denominational control. The 
Lutherans support one at Lincoln. At Omaha the St. Joseph 
Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Lutheran, and the 
Episcopalian Hospitals are performing grand services. The county 
officials in many of the counties assist these classes at the poor 
houses. At Omaha a large county hospital is maintained. While 
the city of Omaha refuses to grant any assistance to the destitute 
poor, some assistance is given to the sick and injured poor. No 
other city government in the State renders any assistance to these 
classes. 

The Associated Charities of Omaha and the Charity Organization 
Society of Lincoln have commended themselves to the sympathy of 
the public, and are well known throughout the State for the good 
services performed by them. The charity organization sentiment 
has been steadily growing; and, had it not been for the stringency 
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of the times, many -new organizations would have been effected in 
the smaller towns and cities throughout the State. The spirit of co- 
operation between the county officials and these organizations in 
Omaha and Lincoln has been steadily increasing. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 
Class 1.— Zhe lnstitute for the Blind. An average attendance the 
past year, 76. This institution is an “ industrial 
educational institution. 
Class 2.— Zhe Jnustitute for the Deaf and Dumb at Omaha. 
age attendance, 184. 


home ” and an 
Aver- 


Class 3.— Zhe insane population in Nebraska has not increased 
the past year, apparently, as it did the year before. We have three 
institutions, which are, however, in a crowded condition. The Ne- 
braska Hospital for Insane has had 3 
inmates. The Norfolk Hospital for Insane has had an average of 
200 inmates. ‘The Asylum for Chronic Insane at Hastings has had 
an average of 537 inmates. 


51 as the average number of 


Quite a number of others are cared 
for in county poorhouses and by private charities, and a few are 
lodged in county jails. 

Class 4.— The Feeble-minded. ‘The Institution for Feeble-minded 
Youth at Beatrice has had an average of 208 inmates the past year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY MRS. I. N. BLODGETT, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of 1897 gave increased powers to the State Board 
of Charities ; and they now “ inspect all State and county charitable 
or correctional institutions, except the State prison and Asylum for 


the Insane at Concord, and report to the governor and council and 
legislature biennially the result of their inspection, with a recom- 
mendation for such changes in existing laws as, in their judgment, 
the public good requires.”’ 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs is committed to philan- 
thropic work as opportunities come to its notice. 
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A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Criminals. In State prison, 188 men and 4 women; in 
sixteen county jails and ten Houses of Correction are 172; total 
prisoners, 364. 

Class 2.— Vicious. Drunkards and prostitutes are committed to 
jails or houses of correction; tramps, to jails or State prison, at 
the discretion of the court. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. Are sent to State Reform or Industrial 
School at Manchester. 150 inmates, 24 of these girls. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Aged and Infirm Poor. Are in ten county almshouses 
to the number of 950. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. Are boarded in private families or 
placed in institutions till private homes can be secured. 284 have 
been removed from county almshouses in a year. ‘There are in 
institutions, Catholic and Protestant, 700 children, 46 remaining in 
county almshouses, 746 in all. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick and Injured. 50 in private hospitals, of which 
there are ro in almshouse hospitals. 


C. Group OF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Blind. 15 children in Massachusetts schools at State 
expense, 

Class 2.— Deaf and Dumb, 31 are in three different training 
schools at State expense. 

Class 3.— Feeble-minded Children. 3 in Massachusetts school at 
Waltham, 23 in county almshouse ; total, 26. 

Class 4.— Zhe /nsane. 725 in State and county insane asylums. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BY MRS. EMILY E. WILLIAMSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of New Jersey met Jan. 4, 1897, and adjourned 
March 31. During the session it created a commission to inquire 
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into the condition of the dependent children in almshouses, etc. The 
governor appointed to serve on the commission Mr. Hugh F. Fox, 
Major Paul Quirk, and Mrs. E. E. Williamson. It will begin work in 
June, and will investigate, visit, and inspect every institution where 


ri Ala Ai 


children are kept at public expense, and will report to the next : 
legislature some plan to remove children from the almshouses and 


soahlagies: 


provide for State or county care in schools of industry. At present 

there are 445 children in the almshouses. : 
Che bills of the Penal Commission, appointed by a previous legis- 

lature to establish the probation system and indeterminate sentence, i 


were passed on the last day of the session, but through an unfortu- 
nate circumstance were not properly engrossed. ‘They will therefore 
go over another year, which is deemed most unfortunate by every 
one, 

The very best element (men and women) in the State is rep- 
resented on the State boards. 

The State institutions are in an excellent condition and well man- 


aged. ‘They are the following : — 


State prison, at Trenton; State Reform School for Boys, at James- 
burg; State Industrial School for Girls, at Trenton; State Hospitals 
for the Insane, at Morristown and Trenton; State Institution for 
Feeble-minded Women and Girls, at Vineland. 


The county institutions are as follows : — 


3 hospitals for insane, in Essex, Hudson, and Camden Counties ; 
21 jails; 2 penitentiaries, in Hudson and Essex Counties ; 1 work- 
house farm, in Mercer County; 37 almshouses. 


It is reckoned that the total almshouse cases are 2,600. 
In addition to these there is a State institution for the care and 
education of deaf-mutes, supported from the school fund of the State. 
The pupils are received between the ages of five and twenty-one, 
and the length of term allowed is five years. 

The State prison under its new keeper, Mr. S. M. Moore, is ad- 
mirably managed. It has 1,023 inmates,— 993 males and 30 females. 
During the year there have been in the State Reform School at 
Jamesburg 550 boys. At the State Industrial School, which is the 
New Jersey Reform School for Girls, there are in the school 119; 
out at service, 32,— making 151 under their control. 
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The feeble-minded are well cared for in the State institution fo; 
women and girls and in a private institution for boys. The Stat 
institution has for superintendent and medical director, Mary | 
Dunlap, M.D., the only institution in the State superintended by a 
woman. 

The value of co-operation has notable object-lessons in the As 
sociated Charities of Newark, the Charity Organization Society o| 
Bayonne, and the Organized Aid Association of Plainfield. The 
Associated Charities of Newark, a city of 200,000 inhabitants, has 
the co-operation of the churches, private charities, and also of the 
city officials. The value of the work done by this organization can 
hardly be estimated. Newark has few paupers, a very small number 
of inmates in the almshouses, all of whom are old and infirm. Chil! 
dren are never detained there, but always placed in homes and 
institutions in a short time. There is very little, if any, overlapping 
of relief; and this is entirely due to the efficient work done by 
the Charity Organization Society. 

The city of Plainfield has bought a farm, beautifully located, for 
its paupers. The word ‘ almshouse” is not mentioned : it is called 
the “ Plainfield Industrial Home for the Poor.” This title has caused 
the applications to fall off one-half, showing that the word “ indus- 
trial’’ produced the desired effect. 

The State Charities Aid Association of New Jersey, which has 
under its supervision the State, county, city, and township institu- 
tions, is preparing an exhaustive statistical report of the classes 
cared for at the tax-payers’ expense. They will report to the legis 
lature next year the number of first commitments to the jails, peni 
tentiaries, and prisons, with histories of the cases, also of those 
committed to the almshouses, and will include the date of admission, 
name of inmate, color, occupation, age, citizen or alien, conditions 
producing pauperism, intemperance, etc., and, as far as possible, his- 
tories of the fathers and mothers of the children that are found in 
the institutions. 

The only college settlement in New Jersey is the Whittier House, 
174 Grand Street, Jersey City. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
BY REV. MARY J. BORDEN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


[here have been no new charitable organizations undertaken in 
New Mexico during the past year. All State appropriations have 
been reduced, which renders the work still more difficult to sustain. 
rhe legislature would not consider any new measures, owing to deficit 
in treasury. 


NEW YORK. 
BY HOMER FOLKS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The further development of the new system of regulating grants 
of public funds to private institutions is the important feature of the 
past year. The Revised Constitution provides that no public money 
shall be paid for inmates of private institutions, except such as are 
received and retained pursuant to rules established by the State 
Board of Charities. Under these rules each institution is required 
to make a full report to the State Board of Charities concerning each 
inmate received, with name, age, sex, names and residence of par- 
ents, etc. No child is to be retained as a public charge, unless 
accepted in writing as such by the local authorities charged with the 
relief of the poor; and all such acceptances must be renewed yearly. 

In March, 1896, the Department of Public Charities of New York 
City appointed five agents to investigate the circumstances of the 
parents of 9,000 children, for whose acceptance or rejection the de- 
partment under these rules became responsible. From March, 1896, 
to October, 1896, these agents investigated 8,616 children, of whom 
1,102 were not accepted as proper public charges, their parents being 
either non-residents or able and proper persons to support their chil- 


dren. As each child was supported by the city at an expense of $104 


or $110 per year, the yearly saving amounted to not less than 
$114,000. There has been a material reduction in the census of 
nearly all institutions which care for destitute children at public 
expense. 

Gradually during the past year other counties have established a 
similar system of investigation and control by local officers. In addi- 
tion the State Board of Charities has appointed a staff of inspectors, 
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whose duty it is both to inspect institutions and make inquiries as to 
the family history of certain inmates therein. In his report of May 
19, 1897, the State Inspector of Charities says that in nine institu. 
tions in New York and Kings Counties special inquiry has been 
made concerning the circumstances of all children who had been in 
institutions more than five years. The inspectors made 133 visits 
to institutions, 614 visits to families, interviewgd 1,579 children, and 
effected the discharge of 302. 

This system of supervising grants to private institutions bids fair to 
remove the very grave abuses heretofore existing in this State. 

Last year, pursuant to legislation obtained by the State Charities 
Aid Association, the Department of Public Charities of New York 
City, with its 17,000 inmates, was broken up into three parts,— 
the 7,000 insane patients transferred to the State; the 4,000 pris- 
oners placed in a department of corrections ; and the public hospitals, 
almshouses, and institutions for children, with a total population of 
about 6,000, reorganized as a department of public charities. Under 
this new administration, material improvement has been made during 
the past year in these institutions. 

Under the act providing for the consolidation of New York 
Brooklyn, Richmond County, and part of Queens County, a radical 
reorganization of the public charities in the whole territory will take 
place next January. In Greater New York there is to be a depart- 
ment of public charities under the general direction and control of 
three salaried commissioners. One of these is to have “ adminis- 
trative jurisdiction’ over the institutions in the present New York 
City, one is to have administrative jurisdiction in Kings and Queens 
Counties, and the third is to have charge of the institutions in Rich- 
mond County. ‘The three are to act as a board in framing rules for 
the government of the department as a whole, in passing upon the 
annual budget, and in initiating building operations. 

The Department of Public Charities of New York City estab- 
lished and maintained during the past winter a lodging-house for 
homeless men, which was operated most successfully. The circum- 
stances of the lodgers were investigated ; and, as a result, about 800 
were committed to the workhouse during the winter. The former 
police station lodging-rooms have remained closed since March, 1896. 

Little legislation of importance was enacted during the session of 
1897 except the Greater New York charter. An important bill author- 
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izing the State Board of Charities to establish rules and regulations 
for dispensaries was passed, but was not approved by the governor. 
A most unwise bill, proposing to authorize the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children in New York City to return children 
who had been committed to institutions to their parents, and to 
authorize the city to pay to the parents the same amount it had been 
paying to the institutions, thus establishing a system of public out- 
door relief, was passed by the legislature during the last days of the 
session, but was not approved by the mayor of the city, and failed 
to become a law. Late in the session a bill was introduced, author- 
izing the State Board of Charities to establish rules for the placing 
out of children, and making it a misdemeanor to place out any child 
in violation of such rules. It was amended so as to require that in 
every case the child should be placed with a family of its own relig- 
ious faith. ‘The bill passed, but was not signed by the governor. 

[t will be remembered that our last report noted the completion of 
the State hospital system for the insane and the abolition of the last 
of the county asylums, The legislature of 1897, more generous 
than any of its predecessors, levied a tax of one and one-tenth 
mills for the support of the insane and the improvement of the 
hospitals. This tax will yield about $4,900,000, of which nearly 
$4,000,000 will be required for maintenance, leaving about $1,000,- 
ooo for new buildings, repairs, alterations, etc. 

On Jan. 1, 1897, a2 new constitutional provision relating to prison 
labor took effect, requiring that the product of the labor of the in- 
mates of prisons, penitentiaries, jails, and reformatories, shall not be 
sold or disposed of except to the State or to civil divisions of the 
State. An effort of the Prison Association to secure a repeal of this 
dangerous amendment was unsuccessful. It has now been enforced 
five months; and, though the machinery necessary for its full enforce- 
ment has not yet been set in motion, it is only too plain that the 
worst apprehensions of the prison reformers are to be realized. The 
wardens of the prisons have earnestly sought to solve the prob- 
lem of keeping their wards at work with only one-third enough work. 
Classes in wood carving, stone cutting, printing, and in the Spanish 
language, and even an Art School, have been established in the va- 
rious prisons of the State; but the shops are still a pitiful sight. In 
the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island there is the usual “ pottering”’ 
apology for industry. There has been a considerable improvement 
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in several of the lockups and jails of the State during the past year. 
The Department of Correction of New York City, under authority 
granted by the legislature, has begun the erection of a new city 
prison, to cost some $800,000, built on the site of the Tombs, 
the picturesque but very inadequate and unsanitary city prison, 
which has been a disgrace to New York City for half a century. 

The various public agencies of the State and city, working together, 
have, during the past year, actually blotted out an alleged charitable 
institution managed for private gain, and which had received large 
sums of money from the city of New York. The Ladies’ Deborah 
Nursery and Child’s Protectory was established in 1868 for destitute 
children committed to it by magistrates, and received from the city 
$104 per year for each such child. An investigation made by the 
State Board of Charities showed that it was practically managed 
by the members of one family, one of whom owned the property 
and rented it at a good figure to the institution, another furnished 
the supplies of meat, another the groceries, etc. Out of the money 
received from the city, the institution had saved enough to accumu- 
late property sufficient to rent and furnish several buildings and to 
purchase some real estate. An investigation by the Health Depart- 
ment of New York City disclosed the sanitary conditions of the 
institution as wretched in the extreme. An investigation by the 
Charities Department disclosed the further fact that the parents of 
half the children were well able to support them,, and proper per- 
sons so to do. “ On charges preferred by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, the superintendent’s son was convicted 
of abduction, and sentenced to State prison for five years. On ac- 
count of the unsanitary conditions the Health Board quarantined 
the institution. The Charities Department returned half the chil- 
dren to their parents. The unsanitary conditions continuing, the 
Health Board ordered the removal of the remaining children to 
other institutions. The comptroller suspended payments from the 
city; and, after ineffectual efforts to rehabilitate itself, the institution 
gave up its charter, and died. May the recent history of this insti- 
tution serve as a sufficient warning to any that may be tempted to 
pursue a similar policy. 

The societies for relief of the poor in their homes have had 
heavier demands upon their workers and means during the past 
year than at any time since the winter of 1893-94. Many families 
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whose savings-bank accounts tided them over two or three years of 


hard times were left the past winter without resources. One result 
of this situation was the opening, by a sensational newspaper, of 
free soup-kitchens and stations for the free distribution of food. 
[he same journal warmly supported the Salvation Army in its prop- 
osition to establish a series of lodging-houses at a very nominal 
rate for lodgers. After extended discussion in the newspapers and 
elsewhere, both enterprises were abandoned. An important event 
of the year was the appointment by the police department, early in 
February, of twelve special officers to patrol the streets in citizens’ 
clothes, and arrest professional beggars and vagrants. Two such 
officers were assigned to each of the six police courts. Their in- 
structions were identical with those of the special officers of the 
Charity Organization Society, who have been working for the past 
fifteen years. ‘They were to warn persons seen begging, and refer 
those believed to be in real need to the nearest office of the Charity 
Organization Society. If afterward found begging or in other 
evidence of vagrancy, the offender is arrested, and arraigned for 
commitment to the workhouse. This plan has proved effective, the 
city having been more free from door and sidewalk beggars than at 
any time in recent years. 

An interesting experiment was also made by the investigation of 
eviction cases in two crowded East Side civil courts, at the original 
suggestion of a labor leader in response to the head worker of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, asking plans for really helping those suffering 
from the business depression of the winter. These cases were being 
disposed of on busy days at the rate of two per minute. As the 
magistrate had no opportunity to learn the facts aside from the evi- 
dence given by persons interested, more leniency was shown in some 
cases than was proper, while in others, serious hardships resulted. 
The plan now is to secure, two or three days in advance of the trial, 
the name and address of the tenant to be evicted. A visit is then 
made, to learn if there is sickness or lack of employment, also the 
reputation of the tenant, character of the rooms, etc. On this in- 
formation a recommendation is made to the magistrate, who has 
usually acted in accordance therewith. Since May 15 the work has 
been under the charge of the Charity Organization Society, with 
volunteers from the University, College, and Nurses’ Settlements, 
with results so satisfactory that it is hoped to extend the work to the 
other civil courts next autumn. The Association for Improving the 
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Condition of the Poor has an industrial settlement through which 
some departments of its relief work are conducted, and enterprises 
to improve the general condition of the poor are maintained. The 
City and Suburban Homes Company has made gratifying progress 
in building model tenements, and providing suburban homes for 
workingmen. On the whole, the year has been one of steady and 
substantial gain for all well-directed charitable enterprises. 

The inmates of the charitable institutions, hospitals for the insane, 
and penal institutions in the State, at a given date in 1895 and 1896, 
were officially given by the State Board of Charities, the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy, and the State Commission of Prisons, as follows : 


Charitable Institutions. Oct. 1, 1895. Oct. 1, 180f 
Idiotic and feeble-minded. . . ......... 1,828 
Epileptic 547 
Blind 670 
Deaf . oe 1,453 
Dependent children . 27,974 
Juvenile offenders * 59432 


1,932 


Retovmetory prisomers.. 2... wt ttt tl 380 


Disabled soldiers and sailors ....... 4... 1,100 
Co As eek 6,655 
Aged and friendless persons. . . . . - . . ess 8,131 
ee ee a ee er 


Total in charitable institutions . . . . . 67,828 


Institutions for the Insane. Oct. 1, 1895. 

In State hospitals ... . Ris pe @a-® Gir Je 

In New York Cityasylumst . ......... 6,806 none 
ee ee ee ee ee 847 832 


Total number of insane ..... . . 20,216 20,869 


Penal Institutions. 1895. 1896 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,607 35195 
In Elmira Reformatory ....... + + + «> 1,250 1,373 
Be quamty pembentiogiosn «2 2.6 6 te te te 4,574 4,099 
In New York City Workhouse. . . . ...... 1,602 1,818 
In county jails (awaiting trial) . . . . . . . sw. . 1,297 1,483 
In county jails (convicted) . . . . . ... sss 1,437 727 
Detained as witnesses . os 19 
Detained as fraudulent debtors ......... 50 


Total inmates of all institutions . 


* Including many committed for destitution. 


+ Reorganized as a State hospital in 1896. 
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The population of the State is approximately 6,600,000. It thus 
appears that 1 1-2 per cent. of its population are living in charitable 
or correctional institutions. There appears to have been a decrease 
in pauperism and crime, and an increase in insanity during the past 
year. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
BY C. B. DENSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


At the session of 1897 the following enactments were made affect- 
ing the charities and corrections of the State. 

For the first time in the history of the State, provision was made 
for the criminal insane as a separate class, including those who com- 
mitted a crime while insane, or were insane at the time assigned for 
trial and have been confined in any of the institutions for the insane. 
A suitable structure has been authorized within the grounds of the 
State Penitentiary at Raleigh. 

The treatment is to be under the supervision of the superintendent 
of the North Carolina Insane Asylum, who may delegate the charge 
to one of his assistants or to one or more of the physicians of the 
Penitentiary. It is provided that they shall not wear convict garb, 
and shall be kept entirely separate from convicts. When cured, if 
they have not been tried, they shall be returned for trial. 

Acts were passed changing the names of the three institutions for 
the insane, providing that trustees should take the place of the pres- 
ent directors, with a provision for the election of new superintendents 
and other officers. The constitutionality of this action was denied 
by officers affected, and it was decided by the Supreme Court that the 
act was inoperative as to the rights of officers holding terms for which 
they had been duly elected. No change has therefore as yet taken 
place in the positions of the superintendents. 

The buildings at the Institution for the Blind include a chapel and 
dormitory, which have been reported as unsafe; while the bathing, 
lavatory, and water-closet system for boys has been condemned as 


unsatisfactory. For heating plant, machinery, and the necessary 
additional building for boys, $34,500 has been appropriated. 

For the colored department of the deaf-mutes and blind, which is 
conducted at a separate site, $23,000 additional was provided for 
purchasing land, erecting additional wing for boys’ dormitory, and a 
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building for industrial education, including heating plant and neces. 
sary furniture. A colored physician was also provided. 

For the School for the Deaf-mutes (white) at Morganton $20,000 
was appropriated for the erection and equipment of a school build 
ing in addition to its extensive accommodations. 

The Penitentiary is hereafter to be governed by nine directors, 
with a superintendent of State prison, holding office four years. 
With the consent of the directors, the superintendent is to appoint 
wardens, physicians, etc., of the several convict camps under his gen- 
eral supervision. 

Tramps and vagrants are hereafter punishable by a fine not exceed- 
ing $50 or by imprisonment not to exceed thirty days. 

It has been made unlawful to employ female convicts on the public 
roads or to work them in a chain gang, and it is made a misdemeanor. 

Minors are not to enter a bar-room, billiard-room, or bowling alley ; 
and, if notified by the parent of guardian or said minor, the person 
violating the act shall pay $50, or be imprisoned thirty days, for per- 
mitting said minor to remain upon his premises. 

The dispensary system of South Carolina has been extended to 
four localities in this State. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BY MRS. J. G. HAMILTON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There was nothing done by our last legislature in the field of 
charities and corrections, except making appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the State institutions already founded. No important 
charitable organization or institution has been established in the 
State since the last report, though some attempt to reorganize the 
State Children’s Aid Society was made during the winter. 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Our Crimina/s are nearly all kept in the Penitentiary 
at Bismarck. The daily average population for the eight months 
ending June 30, 1896, was 118, showing an increase for the eight 
months ending Oct. 31, 1895. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious (including tramps, etc.), who usually have 
short sentences to serve, are placed in the county jails. 
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Class 3.— /usubordinates. There are at present 14 in the Reform 
School at Plankinton, So. Dak. An appropriation has been made for 
a reform school at Mandan, but nothing has yet been done toward 
building it. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. Are cared for mainly in the county 
poorhouses and by charitable societies. 

Class 2.—Destitute Children, ‘The counties make small appropria- 
tions in specially needy cases, but generally the charitable societies 
look after such children. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick and Injured. The State makes no other pro- 
vision for this class than the Soldiers’ Home at Lisbon. Numerous 
private hospitals are maintained in the State, and the whole care of 
the destitute is largely a matter of private benevolence. 


C. Group or DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— There is no provision whatever for the blind. 

Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. Are cared for in the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum at Devil’s Lake, where last year 29 children were enrolled from 
North Dakota, and 2 from Montana,— in all, 31. There are on file 
18 applications for admittance this fall. This number probably in- 
cludes two-thirds of all the deaf children of school age in the State. 

Class 3.— Feeble-minded Children. Are still cared for at the James- 
town Insane Hospital; but, owing to the crowded condition, new 
means must soon be provided for their care. 

Class 4.— Zhe Jnsane. At Jamestown, June 30, 1896, were 328. 
The annual cost per capita was $183. The number is now larger. 


OHIO. 
BY JOSEPH P, BYERS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is a steady and apparently increasing demand for the Board 
of Charities to approve plans for jails and infirmaries. As a rule, 


the county commissioners, before making definite arrangements or 
contracting for new buildings, write here, with a view of learning 
what the board’s requirements are for such buildings; and they 
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usually adopt the suggestion (invariably offered) that they visit a 
number of similar institutions before proceeding with their own. As 
a rule, the criticisms and suggestions of the board have large influ- 
ence. 

The change in the law for the distribution of outside relief, which 
went into effect March 1, will nearly double the work of this office. 
Blanks have been prepared specially to assist township clerks in 
providing and maintaining a proper record. We anticipate good 
results from the change in the law. 

Work has been resumed on our new hospital at Massillon. We 
shall doubtless be receiving inmates-at that institution within a year 
from this date. 

During the coming season this board will endeavor to present the 
question of “Custodial Care of Adult Idiots by the State’’ to the 
people, so that the next session of our legislature can make provision 
for the State to assume this burden. The boards of county visitors, 
which are generally active, will be of great assistance to us, as _ will 
also the superintendents and directors of county infirmaries. 


The Ohio Masonic Home, Springfield, Ohio, opened April 1, 1897. 
Number of inmates, about 30. 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Criminals. (a) In State prison, 2,035; (¢) in county 
jails, 10,091 ; totals, 12,126. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. In city workhouses or houses of correc- 
tion. Total number for year, 12,850. 


Class 3.— Jusubordinates. (a) In Boys’ Reform Schools, 821; (/) 
in Girls’ Reform School, 347. 


B. Group oF DEsTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Indoor Poor. (a) In infirmaries, 23,842. 
Class 3.— Destitute Children (not “insubordinate”). In county 
homes: boys, 2,163; girls, 1,385; total, 3,548. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. In School for the Blind, 285. 
Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. In School for the Deaf, 415. 


- 
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Class 3.— Zhe Feeble-minded. In schools for feeble-minded, 1,031. 

Class 4.— Zhe /nsane. (a) In State hospitals and hospital for 
epileptics: males, 3,560; females, 3,387; total, 6,947. (6) In 
county infirmaries, 1,458; total, 8407. 


OKLAHOMA. 


BY MRS. R. W. RAMSEY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Territorial legislature made provision for a school for the 
blind at Norman, to be connected with the Territorial University. 
An attempt to establish a penitentiary in the Territory failed. 

The legislature of two years ago provided for an insane asylum 


at Norman, which is now caring for all our insane, who were for- 
merly at Jacksonville, Ill. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— There are two classes of criminals, State and federal. 
The former are at Lansing Penitentiary, near Leavenworth, Kan. 
The others are in various prisons designated by the government. 

Class 2.— There is no place provided for the vicious save the 
county jails. 

Class 3.— The insubordinates under federal sentence are cared for 
in the Reformatory at Boston. ‘There is no provision for others. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


All our poor are cared for by the county commissioners or private 
individuals. We have no almshouses or other institution for their 
care, 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 
Class 1.— Zhe Blind. Are to be cared for at a school to be built 
this summer at Norman. 
Class 2.— Zhe Deaf. No information. 


Class 3.— Zhe Jnsane. Are cared for at the Norman Sanitarium, 
where are now 143 inmates. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. — 


BY DR. JAMES W. WALK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MAY 31, 1897. 


The legislature (biennial) has not yet adjourned (May 31, 1897 
The session has been extraordinarily long. A revision of the gen 
eral poor law has passed the House of Representatives, and is now 
in the Senate. 

The Western Pennsylvania Training School for the Feeble-minded, 
referred to in last year’s report, was opened in April, 1897, and has 
300 inmates. ‘The Pingree Potato Patch Plan has been put on trial 
in Philadelphia. 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Criminals. The aggregate number in the three State 
prisons is nearly 3,300, or about 1-20 of 1 per cent. of the population. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. The vagrants, drunkards, etc., confined in 
the two correctional institutions devoted to this class are about 2,000, 
or 1-30 of 1 per cent. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. The population of the Reform Schools 
reaches nearly 1,500, or 1-40 of 1 per cent. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. The bulk of the almshouse population 
consists of old people; and their ratio tends to increase, as the in- 
sane and other defectives are more and more removed to special 
institutions. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. Very few of these are now left in 
the almshouses. They have been removed under the children’s 
law passed in 1883. The number of children dependent upon 
county support does not tend to increase. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick and Injured. The State continues to maintain 
several small hospitals, chiefly in the mining regions. The greater 
number of the hospitals are supported by churches or benevolent 
corporations, assisted by occasional State aid. 
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GROUP OF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. The two boarding-schools for the blind 
(pupils 300) and the industrial homes for blind men and women (in- 
mates 250) continue their good works. 

Class 2.—Deaf-mutes. For this class of defectives there are four 
State schools, combining both the oral and manual methods of teach- 
ing. Aggregate population, about 800. 

Class 3.— Feeble-minded Children. ‘The two institutions now in 
operation, one in the eastern and one in the western part of the 
State, provide for about 1,300 of this class; and an equal or larger 
number remain under county or private care. 

Class 4.— Zhe /nsane. ‘There are six large State hospitals, with 
nearly 6,500 patients; and 2,000 more are in county hospitals. The 
increase goes on steadily. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BY REV. JAMES H. NUTTING, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JAN. 1, 1897. 


Our State is so well supplied with charitable organizations that it 
would be difficult to find place or name for a new one. 

Our method of governing the various State institutions through 
an unpaid, non-partisan Board of State Charities and Correction 
continues abundantly successful and satisfactory. 

An act looking to the appointment of probation officers, and 
changing somewhat the methods of court procedure with juvenile 
offenders, was introduced at late session of legislature, but failed 
to be executed because of certain very glaring defects in its pro- 


visions. We are not much given in Rhode Island to copying the 
methods of other States unchanged: they must first be adapted to 
our circumstances and conditions. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 

Class 1.— Criminals. In State prison, 191; 
250; total, 441. 

Class 2.— The Vicious. In State Workhouse, 203. 


Class 3.— /nsubordinates. (a) In Boys’ Reform School, 302; (4) 
in Girls’ Reform School, 37. 


in county jails, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BY W. B. SHERRARD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The following-named bills were introduced, but failed: to convert 
the Reform School into a State printing-office; to place reform 
school children in family homes; to provide for the care of feeble- 
minded children. 

A bill was enacted to remove children from vicious surroundings. 
The Catholics, under the leadership of Bishop O’Gorman, are ar- 
ranging to establish three or four hospitals in different parts of the 
State. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTs. 


Class 1.— Criminals. In State prison, 106. 
Class 3.— /nsubordinates. (a) In Boys’ Reform Schools, 88; (/) 
in Girls’ Reform Schools, 29. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Jndoor Poor. Number unknown. 

Class 2.— Zhe Sick and Injured Poor. Number unknown. 

Class 3.— Destitute Children (not “insubordinate”). The Chil- 
dren’s Home Society covers the field for this class, and has received, 
during the four and a half years of its existence, 337 children, all 
of whom are in family homes. 


C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. No provision. Number unknown. 
Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. In School for the Deaf, 42. 

Class 3.— Zhe Feeble-minded. No school. Number unknown. 
Class 4.— Zhe /nsane. In State hospital, 418. 


TEXAS. 
BY REV. W. L. KENNEDY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No acts, so far as I know, have ever been attempted in behalf of 
the charitable institutions of the State, except to make the usual 
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appropriations ; and, so far as I know, nothing has been done by 


women’s Clubs or secret organizations. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTSs. 


Class 1.— Crimina/s. Are confined in two State prisons, Hunts- 
ville and Rusk. In the former are 906; in the latter, 862. The re- 
mainder are at work on farms, railroad trains, etc. ‘Total convicts, 
4,616, an increase of 216 since my last report. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. Are very little cared for, except to restrain 
them from crime and punish them when it is committed. 

Class 3.— We have an institution called a Reformatory, where 
boys are confined. But it seems to rest entirely with our juries to 
say in their verdict whether a boy shall go to the Reformatory or to 


the Penitentiary. 
B. Group or DEsSTITUTES. 


The aged poor are supported in the county and city poorhouses 
and almshouses, but at county and municipal expense. 

Our cities provide for the wounded and sick dependents by 
hospitals, while nothing is done for the children of the poor except 
as orphans. Of these there are a number; but with a single excep- 
tion, the Orphans’ Home at Corsicana, these are either denom- 
inational (as the Buckner’s Orphan Home at Dallas, under the 
supervision of Baptists ; at Waco, under the control of Methodists) 


or private and supported by individual benevolence. 


Groure OF DEFECTIVES. 


Che blind and deaf and dumb have separate schools in Austin, 
where they are provided for and educated at the expense of the 
State. A recent letter from the superintendent of the school for 
the deaf and dumb gives the following statistics: pupils received 
during 1896—97,438 ; pupils dismissed and suspended, 6; pupils en- 
rolled during session 1896-97, 263; pupils remaining out of school 
voluntarily this session, 37. 

At the insane asylum in Terrell there are now on hand 814. 
From San Antonio received from Nov. 1, 1896, to date, 42; dis- 
charged Nov. 1, 1896,'to date, 10. From Austin, number patients 
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received, 77; number discharged, 45, since Nov. 1, 1896. Of ou 
orphans I have only heard from Rev. W. H. Vaughn: established 
1894; on hand, 85 ; 22 received last year. ‘ 


VERMONT. 
BY J. EDWARD WRIGHT, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The most important legislation is as follows : — 

(1) An act to prevent cruelty to children. (2) An act giving 
county courts discretionary power to commit persons over sixteen 
years of age to the Vermont Industrial School. (3) An act empow- 
ering towns and cities to appropriate money for the support of incor 
porated non-sectarian hospitals. (4) An act pronouncing parents 
and grandparents, children and grandchildren, brothers and sisters, 
under obligation to support destitute kinsfolk when able to do so. 

The new charitable institutions established are : — 


(1) The Heaton Hospital, a cottage hospital built by Hon. 
Homer W. Heaton in Montpelier, at an expense of some $25,000, 
and partly sustained by a city appropriation of $2,000 a year. (2) 
A bequest from Hon. Homer Goodhue, for many years one of the 
Supervisors of the Insane, to the Brattleboro Retreat, its income to 
be devoted to entertainments for the patients. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTs. 


Class 1.— Criminals. In State prison,159. Most of the men are 
employed in making shoes at 72 cents a day, at which rate the 
institution is expected to be self-supporting. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. In House of Correction at Rutland, 111. 
The men are employed to a large extent in working on marble. 
Average daily earnings per man, less the amount paid for power, 
engineers, and overseers, has been 35,§5 cents. In county jails, 
about 75 persons, mostly confined for short periods. A “ House 
of Mercy” in Burlington furnishes shelter under reformatory in 
fluences for a few wayward girls. 

Class 3.— /nsubordinates. In Industrial School at Vergennes, 109 
boys and girls, 
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B. Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. Most of these are in town poor- 


houses ; but many of the smaller towns hire individuals, often rela- 
tives, to board them. 

There is a Home for Aged Women in Burlington, and also one in 
St. Johnsbury, both small, and both sustained by private benevolence. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. ‘The following institutions are sup- 
ported by the gifts of the charitable : 

(1) The Warner Home in St. Albans, containing about 30 children ; 
(2) the Providence Orphan Asylum in Burlington, conducted by 
Sisters of Charity; (3) the St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum in Burling- 
ton (Roman Catholic); (4) the Louisa Howard Mission in Burling- 
ton; (5) the Home for Destitute Children in Burlington, having an 
income sufficient to maintain 1oo children. It usually has nearly that 
number, but finds homes in families as fast as possible. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick and /njured. The Mary Fletcher Hospital in 
Burlington; the Fanny Allen Hospital in Burlington; the Warner 
Hospital in St. Albans; the St. Johnsbury Hospital, under the Sis- 
ters of Charity; the Heaton Hospital in Montpelier, already re- 
ferred to. 

C. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


The State provides for the care of its defectives, except the insane, 
in institutions located in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Class 1.— Zhe Blind. Amount paid the Perkins Institution, South 
Boston, for the year ending June 30, 1896, $1,800. 

Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. Amount paid American Asylum, Hartford, 
Conn., $1,900; Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass., $625. 

Class 3.— Feeble-minded. Amount paid the Massachusetts School 
for the Idiotic, $1,413. 


Class 4.— /nsane. The Vermont Asylum, 498 patients, 34 of these 


being criminals. 162 patients remained in the Brattleboro Retreat, 
July 1, 1896, of whom 46 were State charges. Noteworthy improve- 
ments have been made within two years in both institutions. 
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VIRGINIA. 


BY WILLIAM F. DREWRY, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


. The legislature was not in session last winter. 

. At the former session (1895-96) a State Epileptic Commission 
was established, to collect data and visit epileptic institutions and 
colonies in other States, and to report to the legislature which meets 
in December, 1897, the advisability and feasibility of establishing an 
institution for epileptics, sane and insane. This commission is com 
posed of Dr. George W. Le Cato, State senator, Hon. W. P. McRae, 
member House of Delegates, Colonel C. E. Vawter, superintend- 
ent Miller Manual School, and Dr. William F. Drewry, superintend- 
ent Central State Hospital. Colonel John Bell Bigger, clerk of th« 
House of Delegates, Richmond, Va., is secretary. The commis- 
sion has recently visited Craig Colony, New York State, and the 
Epileptic Hospital in Ohio, etc. The Medical Society of Virginia has 
appointed a committee of five to co-operate with this State commission 
in urging the legislature to provide State care for dependent epilep- 
tics. In the profession and among the public there is a growing 
sentiment favorable to this humane project. It is simply a question 
of the ability of the State to provide the necessary means. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— The State Penitentiary is still crowded, and needs im 
provement. The penitentiary farm, established by the legislature, 
has been doing good work. There is a strong sentiment in favor of 
enlarging the present State prison. The next legislature will probably 
act in the matter. 

Classes 2 and 3.— Reformatory for boys, located in Laurel, 
near Richmond, is still small; yet a grand work is being done there 
in the way of reclaiming bad and vicious boys. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. Are well cared for in the city and 
county almshouses. 
Class 2.— Destitute C/ildren. ‘There are anumber of orphan asy- 
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ums and other homes where dependent children are well cared for. 
Almost every community has its home for orphan children, supported 
by religious organizations, secret societies, or by private subscrip- 
tion. ‘The Masonic Home has been completed, and is caring for a 
number of children. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick Poor. Great improvement has taken place in 
the building and equipping of local hospitals. Trained nurses, train- 
ing schools, and all modern improvements for surgical operations and 
for the care of the wounded and sick have been instituted. Great 


dD 


interest and pride are being taken by our people in the charities. 


C.. Group oF DEFECTIVES. 


Classes 1 and 2.— The State maintains chiefly the Institute for 
the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind at Staunton, where most of the depend- 
ants of this class are educated and cared for. 

Class 3.— Feeble-minded children ‘are more neglected than any 
other class, save epileptics. ‘There is no public institution where 
these poor unfortunates have shelter and protection. Efforts, how- 
ever, are being made by individuals to get the legislature to render 
some aid for these children. 

Class 4.— /usane. Virginia is now caring for about 1,900 white in- 
sane persons and 850 insane Negroes in three institutions for the 
white and one for the Negroes. In these four institutions all the 
insane of the State are comfortably cared for. No insane are held 
in county almshouses. County care of the insane has never been 
in existence in Virginia, except, possibly, in its very earliest history. 
During the last twelve months a building has been completed at 
the Eastern State Hospital (white), which is used purely as a /os- 
pital, where cases of acute illness are treated. It is thoroughly 


equipped for its specific purpose. The new dormitory building at 


the Western Hospital (white), built about a year ago, is now occupied 


by patients. At the South-western Hospital (white) the new addi- 
tion was completed some months ago, and is now filled with patients. 
At the Central State Hospital (colored), Petersburg, there was con- 
structed a building exclusively for insane female epileptics, a portion 
of this building is used for female dements and invalids. Thus the 
epileptics and helpless dements have been removed from the main 
hospital building to the new Epileptic Building, and thereby all 
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classes of the female insane have been benefited. We hope erelony 
to have a similar arrangement in the male department. 

All hospital superintendents of Virginia are heartily in favor 
of segregating the epileptics, and to this end we are all working in 
accord. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BY THOMAS C. MILLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Within the last year West Virginia has made considerable progres: 
in dealing with charitable and corrective work. The legislature 
which met in January took favorable action upon several measures 
looking to the improvement of our State institutions, and Governor 
Atkinson is continuing the good work by the selection of excellent 
boards. For these important places he has chosen leading citizens 
of both political parties, several ladies among them. On the board 
for the Industrial School for Girls are Mrs. N. R. C. Morrow, 
president of the State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, I): 
Hattie B. Jones, a practising physician of Wheeling, and Mrs. 
Ruffner, of Charleston, who for years has been urging the legislature 
to establish such an institution. 

A Home for Incurables was established by the legislature, and 
$10,000 appropriated to begin the work. In addition, Parkersburg, 
where the institution is located, gives $7,000 and forty acres of land. 
Heretofore this class of dependants has been crowded into out 
county almshouses or the State asylums, without proper classification, 
or, as oftentimes the case, neglected. 

An Industrial School for Girls was provided for, and several towns 
are now bidding for the location. $10,000 was appropriated. ‘This 
school is to be corrective in its nature. 

Provision was also made for better sanitary conditions at the 
Penitentiary at Moundsville. It was proposed also to separate the 
blind and the deaf, now cared for in one institution at Romney: 
but action was deferred on account of lack of funds. It will doubt 
less be taken by the next legislature. 

Besides what has been done by the State, a good work has been 
inaugurated by the Children’s Home Society, a chartered institu- 
tion with headquarters at Charleston. It is believed, also, as an 
outgrowth of the recent awakening in our midst on the subject of 
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charitable and reformatory work, that a State Board of Charities will 
be established. 
A. Group OF DELINQUENTs. 


Class 1.— Criminals, goo. 


GROUP OF DESTITUTES. 
No information. 
C. Group OF DEFECTIVES. 
Class 1.— Zhe Blind. 
Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. 125. 
Class 4.— Zhe /nsane. Over 1,000 in two hospitals, colored and 
white. 


WISCONSIN. 
BY JAMES E, HEG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The legislature of 1897 organized a State Reformatory for first 
offenders between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years. The 
law limits the ultimate capacity to 600. inmates, and appropriates 
$75,000 to make a start in the construction of the buildings. The 
State Board of Control, in whose hands the erection and manage- 
ment of the new Reformatory were left, have purchased 188 acres 
near Green Bay, at a cost of $15,000; and architects are now en- 
gaged in preparing plans for the buildings. ‘The legislature enacted 
a law making it illegal for any town or city to vote a tax as a bonus 
for the establishment, at or near it, of any public institution. The 
legislature also appropriated $92,500 for additional work on the 
Home for Feeble-minded, besides $60,c00 for maintenance. The 
Home for Feeble-minded is located at Chippewa Falls, where the 
Board of Control has 1,023 acres of beautiful and fertile land, and a 
never-failing spring with a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons daily. ‘The 
home was publicly opened on June 11 with appropriate ceremonies, 
fully 4,000 people being present. The present capacity of the Home 
is 250, which will be increased to 475 within six months. Inmates 
are being rapidly received, the board giving preference to the educa- 
ble classes from private families and to women of the child-bearing 


age from families or institutions. The ultimate capacity of the home 


will be 1,000 inmates, with firm colonies of 300 more. 
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A new insanity law was passed by the legislature, which had th 
indorsement of the State Medical Association, the Medico-lega| 
Society, and the State Board of Control. A copy of this law can be 
obtained by addressing the secretary of the Board of Control at 
Madison, Wis. 

Considerable agitation of the prison labor question resulted in no 
particular legislation, excepting a law compelling prison-made goods 
imported into the State to be labelled. A commission was also cre 
ated to investigate the subject of prison labor, and report two years 
hence to the legislature. 

The county insane asylum system continues to improve and grow 
into favor all over the State. There are now 25 of these institutions, 
2 fine asylums having been opened the past year, 1 at Richland 
Centre and 1 at New Richmond. The capacity of each is 125, or 
75 males and so females, the proportion of males in this State 
being about as 3 to 2. At the present time there are about 3,0 
inmates in the county asylums, carefully looked after by the State. 

‘The State hospitals for the insane are doing excellent work, as 
they are no longer weighted down by a large number of incurables 
The number of new admissions to the two State hospitals last yea: 
was 834, over half of whom were returned to their homes improved 
or recovered. 

Wisconsin still has but a-small criminal population, the inmates 
of the State prison averaging less than 600 out of a State population 
of about 2,000,000. When it is considered that fully 75 of these 
are accumulations of life convicts, and some 40 are United States 
prisoners, it will be seen that the proportion of criminals in Wiscon- 
sin is small. The number has decreased slightly during the past 
three years. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Criminals. (a) In State prisons, 582; (4) in county 
jails, 453. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious. In city workhouses or houses of correc- 
tion, March, 1897, 36s. 

Class 3.— /usubordinates. (a) In Boys’ Reform Schools, 328; (/) 
in Girls’ Reform Schools, 262. 
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B. Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Indoor Poor. (a) In almshouses, 1,68 4. 
Class 3.— Destitute Children (not “ insubordinate’’). (a) In State 


homes, 225. 
C. Group OF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Blind. (a) In School for the Blind, 12 
Class 2.— Deaf-mutes. In School for the Deaf, 179. 


5- 


Class 3.— Zhe Feeble-minded. (a) In Home for Feeble-minded, 
just opened, 64. 

Class 4.— Zhe J/nsane. (a) In State hospitals, 922; Milwaukee 
hospital, 355,— 1,277; () in county asylums, 2,816; (¢) in county 
almshouses (committed as insane, but really idiotic), 28; (@) in 


county jails, 2; (¢) in private institutions, 154. 


WYOMING. 
BY ESTELLE REEL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


lhe biennial session of our legislature was held during January 
and February, but no legislation of special importance to penal and 
charitable institutions was enacted. Provision was made for a spe- 
cial tax levy with which to complete and equip the new State Peni- 
tentiary at Rawlins, and this will no doubt be accomplished during 
the next two years. A slight increase in number of convicts in the 
State is noted for the year 1896 over that of 1895; and, as the State 


grows older and more thickly populated, a gradual increase in all 


classes of State charges may be expected. But with the completion 


of the Rawlins Penitentiary, the rebuilding of the State Hospital at 
Kock Springs, and some enlargement of the State Hospital for In- 
sane at Evanston, facilities will be ample for many years to come. 

Che General Hospital at Rock Springs suffered from fire on the 
morning of Jan. 4, 1897. ‘The patients were removed to a place of 
safety, and the furniture and equipment of the hospital were saved, 
but the building was badly damaged. ‘The legislature has authorized 
the reconstruction of the building from the insurance money. In 
the meantime patients are cared for in temporary quarters. 

\ marked increase in insane patients at Evanston is noted for the 
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year 1896, the average (daily) being increased from 44.2 in 189; to 
53-9 in 1896. This has considerably taxed the present capacity ot 
the buildings, and any further increase will compel the providing of 
additional room. 

The Wyoming Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Cheyenne is increas 
ing in importance as a charitable institution of the State. The num 
ber of inmates is steadily increasing, and a good home is provided 
for many old soldiers who would otherwise be homeless and uncared 
for in their declining years. ‘The federal government shares in the 
expense of maintaining such homes; and the benefits, both from a 
charitable and a moral standpoint, which are derived from the same, 
are unquestionably great. 

No changes of importance have occurred in the numbers or care 
and treatment of the juvenile delinquents and the deaf and blind 
pupils of this State. It is still considered economy and for the best 
interests of the pupils to provide for them in institutions of other 
States, where they have all the benefits of methods and equipment 
which are to be found in large institutions, and which could not be 
furnished in the smaller ones which this State would be able to es 
tablish by itself. 


ONTARIO. 
BY DR. A. M. ROSEBRUGH, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


In the law there are provisions made for the registration of 
infants, especially guarding against the ill-treatment or abandon 
ment of infant children. The law also contains a provision against 
the giving away of infant children for a money consideration, 
and states that all such transfers of children must be sanctioned 
by the local Children’s Aid Society. 

Correspondence has taken place between the Prisoners’ Aid As 
sociation and James Noxon, Esq., inspector of prisons, with regard 
to the following: (a) removal of the girls from the Refuge now in 
association with the Ontario Reformatory for Women, (4) reorgani 
zation of the Women’s Reformatory so as to provide for classi: 
fication of the inmates, (c) making provision for the custodial care 
of weak-minded women and girls, and (@) the removal of the 20 or 
30 women from the Kingston Penitentiary and providing for their 
safe keeping at the O itari» Reformatory for Women. 
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We regret to add, however, that, so far as we are aware, no steps 
have been taken as yet with a view to the reorganization of the On- 
tario Reformatory for Boys or with a view of establishing a reform- 
atory for inebriates, as recommended by the Ontario Prison Reform 
Commission of 1891. 

At the session of the Dominion Parliament held in July, 1896, a 
commission was appointed to investigate and report upon the ad- 
ministration of the penitentiaries of Canada. The first report of 
this commission — namely, that relating to the Penitentiary at King- 
ston — has been presented to Parliament. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the commissioners are the following: transferring the 
women (20 to 30) to the Ontario Reformatory for Women, and 
making all appointments and promotions upon grounds of merit 
only, and altogether independent of social or political influence. 

In February last the Prisoners’ Aid Association of Canada ob- 
tained an interview with the Hon. Sir Oliver Mowat, Minister of 
Justice for Canada, for the purpose of discussing certain proposed 
legislation in favor of prison reform. ‘The interview was a very sat- 
isfactory one, and we are very hopeful that important legislation in 
the interests of prison reform will be enacted by the Dominion gov- 
ernment at an early date. 

Che reforms referred to have been indorsed by the Montreal 
Prisoners’ Aid Association and by a number of eminent students of 
penology, including the President and Secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 


A. Group OF DELINQUENTS. 


Class 1.— Crimina/s are confined in the Central Prison (for males), 
loronto, containing 380 prisoners on Oct. 1, 1896; and_ the 


\ndrew Mercer Reformatory, for females, Toronto, containing 72 


prisoners on same date. Prisoners are sentenced to these prisons 


for terms under two years. For longer terms they are confined in the 
Kingston Penitentiary. 

Class 2.— Zhe Vicious (drunkards, prostitutes, tramps, etc.) are 
committed to the county jails; and those that are physically able to 
work are tranferred to the Central Prison and the Reformatory for 
Females. 

The number of prisoners in custody in the county jails on the rst 
of October, 1896, was 625 (508 males and 1f7 females). 
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Class 3.— /nsubordinates. Thére are two government institutions 
for this class: the Reformatory for Boys, Penetanguishene, con 
taining 145 boys on Oct. 1, 1896; and the Industrial Refuge 
for Girls, Toronto, containing 43 girls on same date. The Industria! 
School Association of Toronto have also two institutions for the 
training of wayward boys and girls under fourteen years, upon lega 
indictment; namely, the Victoria Industrial School (for boys), 
Mimico, and the Alexandria Industrial School (for girls), East 
Toronto. 


B. Group OF DESTITUTES. 


Class 1.— Zhe Aged Poor. In 26 city refuges there were 1,837 
inmates on Oct. 1, 1896. There are also 14 county poorhouses now 
in operation. 

Class 2.— Destitute Children. 1,920 children are being cared for in 
30 orphanages throughout the Province. In addition to these, some 
four or five years ago the government adopted a Children’s Protec- 
tion Act, providing for the removal of neglected children from 
unworthy parents, and also for placing homeless children in families 
Under this law there are thirty Children’s Aid Societies in operation, 
and homes have been found for over 500 children. This work is 
carried on under the general direction of a government officer. 

Class 3.— Zhe Sick and Injured. ‘There are 44 hospitals and homes 
for incurables in the Province, and they received for treatment 18,20 
patients during the year 1896. (This number includes lying-in cases 
and infants born in the institutions.) 


Group OF DEFECTIVES. 


Class 1.— Blind. ‘The government Institution for the Education of 
the Blind at Brantford had 141 pupils last year (1896). Its object 
is to impart a good sound education. The course also includes 
music in its various forms, and such industrial occupations as are 
suited to the capabilities of this class. 1 blind child to 16,000. 

Class 2.— Zhe Deaf and Dumb. ‘The same provision is made for 
this class. The government Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Belleville had an attendance of 310 pupils for 
the session 1895-96. In addition to the educational advantages 
afforded, the boys are instructed in shoemaking, printing, carpentry, 
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baking, and gardening; and the girls devote a part of their time 


, housework, sewing, knitting, etc. 1 deaf and dumb child to 7,000. 


Class 3.— Zhe /nsane and /diotic. There are now six asylums for 


the insane (Toronto, Hamilton, London, Kingston, Mimico, and. 
Brockville) and one for idiots and feeble-minded persons (Orillia). 

(he total lunatic population on Sept. 30, 1896, was 4,418; and 

idiots, 605,— or a total of 4,723 insane and idiotic. 

The population of the Province at the census of 1891 was 2,11 4,- 
321, and is now probably about 2,250,000. ‘The number of lunatics 
and idiots are therefore in the proportion of 1 to 477, the lunatics 
alone being 1 to 546. 

Provision is made by the government annually for the mainte- 
nance of these institutions, at an average cost of $135 per patient, 
this being the average for the past thirty years. 

Indigent patients are maintained free. ‘Those having estates or 
well-to-do friends or relatives are required to contribute, as the cir- 
cumstances may justify, up to a limit of $2.75 per week. 

Superior wards as to furnishings are provided in the Toronto asy- 
lum for those wishing to pay from $3 to $6 per week. ‘There is also 
a private asylum at Guelph, rates from $10 per week upward. 

The separate autonomy of the Provinces was established in 1867, 
the year of confederation, when there were g21 patients in the four 
asylums in existence at that time. 

There are two methods of admission to asylums, designated the 
certificate and the warrant systems. The former requires the cer- 
tificates of two practising physicians, upon which the patient is ad- 
mitted to the district asylum, if accommodation is available. The 
second form provides for admission by the lieutenant governor’s war- 
rant, after the patient has been committed to custody, and found 
to be insane by two medical men and the county judge. The papers 
are transmitted to the Provincial Secretary to be recorded, and then 
referred to the inspector, who arranges for the removal of the pa- 
tient to the asylum of the district to which he belongs. 

The admissions for the official year ending 30th of September, 
1896, were 850,— 578 by certificate, and 272 by warrant. 


XVIII. 


Minutes and Discussions. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday night, July 7, 1897. 


The twenty-third session of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was opened Wednesday night, July 7, 1897, in the 
Pavilion, Toronto, Province of Ontario, Canada, Hon. S. H. Blake, 
chairman of the Local Committee, presiding. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Dr. Parker. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Blake said that he recognized the 
splendid in\asion into the Dominion of Canada made by the Confer 
ence, and he thanked the invaders for it. He would most cordially 
welcome them. He looked forward to great results from the work 
of the Conference. Much had already been done in Canada, and 
particularly in the Province of Ontario; but much yet remained to be 
done, and he looked to the future with great expectations. 

The Minister of Education, Hon. G. W. Ross, was next introduced 
He said he was glad to welcome to the Province so many who were 
interested in work that had long engaged the attention of the differ- 
ent legislatures of the Dominion. On such occasions as this it was 
readily seen that common sympathies destroy international boun- 
daries. The government and legislature of Ontario had done a 
great deal in the way of assisting works of necessary charity. In 
many directions and toward many institutions this aid had been and 
continues to be given. He hoped the delegates would be able to 
visit some of these places, and that the result might be an improve 
ment based upon combined knowledge and resulting conferences. 

Mr. John Ross Robertson, M.P., was the next speaker. He said 
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that the welcome already spoken conveyed the feelings of the people 
of Ontario for the delegates to the Conference. The two peoples 
might differ upon political and national issues, but upon one point, at 
least, they are united ; and that is in the noble object of trying to bet- 
ter the condition of humanity, whether in connection with the reform 
of the criminal, helping the unfortunate, saving the youth, or caring 
for those of tenderer age. The prisons of Ontario for the first fifty 
years of her history had been merely places for the housing 
inals. ‘To-day every modern method has been introduced, 
prisoners may be trained to take their places as reputable 
when freedom again dawns upon them. 


of crim- 
so that 
citizens 
The schools for juveniles 
were, he thought, as good as any in the world; and the visitors would 
find the helpless and infirm children cared for by trained and de- 
voted nurses and attended by the most skilful physicians. 

Judge Macdonald spoke in behalf of rural Ontario, and welcomed 
the Conference in the name of the people. 


~ 


He said that his home 
at Brockville was so near the United States that he could frequently 
hear the church bells at Morristown calling the people to the wor- 
ship of the same God. As one removed from party politics, he 
wished to bear testimony to what had been done by both parties in 
the legislature. The present government, which had been long in 
office, had been the means of placing upon the statutes a great deal 
of legislation bearing in the most desirable way upon the work of 
charity and correction. The House of Commons and the Senate 
had supplemented this work by salutary enactments. Before closing, 
he wished to pay a tribute to the excellence of the systems employed 
in some American prisons which he had visited, notably the Min- 
nesota State prison at Stillwater. He offered the welcome of East- 
ern Ontario to the American delegates. 

His Honor Judge Ardagh was introduced by Mr. Blake. Judge 
Ardagh welcomed the visitors most warmly. He thought the dele- 
gates would find that in Ontario great strides had been made in the 
direction of prison reform. He wished particularly to bring to their 
notice the fact that a good system of government inspection of 
prisons and other institutions rendered practically impossible abuses 
of the kind so much condemned in former years, and which exist 
even yet in some places. 

Alderman Scott welcomed the convention on behalf of the city 


council and the city, Mayor Fleming being unable to be present. 
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His greeting was hearty; and he tendered it with the greater satis 
faction because the city, on whose behalf he spoke, was so com- 
pletely equipped with the machinery for charitable effort. All kinds 
of want and destitution are met; and all classes are provided for, 
from the babe whose life is but an hour to the aged persons whos: 
days are drawing to a close. The government, of which Hon. Georze 
W. Ross was a representative, did its share, the city did its share 
and their work was supplemented by the generosity of the citizens. 

In closing, Mr. Scott said: ‘*We of ‘Toronto are familiar with the 
people to the south. We-live near enough the border to know them 
well, and our knowledge of them is satisfactory and encouraging. 
We hope that, as this Conference goes on, we shall know them better, 
and that they will know us better than they do now, and that the) 
will take away with them kindly feelings toward us. Between na 
tions there must be more or less rivalry in commercial and other in 
terests. There may even be friction; but in the matter of charity, 
in doing what we can to relieve distress in different forms, in help- 
ing those who have gone astray, we know no rivalry. We all desire 
to do what we can to help those who need our assistance.” 

Hon. G. W. Allan, as representing the Senate of the Dominion, 
spoke a few words of welcome. He noted briefly the legislative 
work done in Canada on lines which would be of interest to the 
Conference, and referred in most eulogistic terms to the Children’s 
Aid Act passed by the Ontario legislature, under the guidance of 
Hon. Mr. Gibson. In the Dominion Senate they had done what 
they could to supplement this by some regulations relating to the 
treatment of juvenile offenders. 

A message of regret was read from Hon. J. G. Marchand, the 
Premier of Quebec, who was prevented from being present by press 
of work. 

Responses were made on behalf of the Conference by Mr. Har 
vey J. Hollister, of Grand Rapids, and Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of New 
York. 

The annual address by the President was then delivered by Mr. 
Alexander Johnson, of Fort Wayne, Ind. (page 1). 

The following letter from Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., for many 
years an active member of the Conference, now lying dangerously 
ill,* was read by the General Secretary, Rev. H. H. Hart : — 


* Dr. Dana passed away in Brooklyn, N.Y., July 25, 1897. 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSON, .EsqQ., President International Conference of Charities, 
loronto, Can: 


Dear Sir,— Permit me through you to convey my greetings to the large body 
who will assemble at the symposium of charity workers in the famed metropolis 
of Canada. I salute you all, workers in the great cause of charity, dictating this 
from my bed of sickness, to which I have been confined six months. It is a keen 
disappointment to be unable to share with you in the exercises of this meeting, 
and a keener one to have been obliged to decline the honor of preaching before 
your body the annual sermon. 

May I remind you that by your body has been established the fact, no longer 
challenged, that charity is a science, and not a fad, and that on you falls still the 
responsibility of rescuing it at present from the control of mere doctrinaires or 
theorists. The twin countries will look for broad discussion and advance deliver- 
ances on questions hitherto open to disputation. Some things have been settled 
by you which all intelligent charity workers must accept, and in your councils 
all lovers of humanity must take a deeper interest. We are on the eve of great 
changes in charity — administration and correctional work. It is the better- 
ment of classes, and not individuals, for which we aim; and it is minorities who 
always improve the classes they represent. The key of our social problems lies 
in the improvement of the character and conditions of life amid the masses. We 
do not want to cheapen these conditions, but rather fit all for the enlargement 
and enjoyment of the opportunities within their reach. 

The poor with whom organized charities are dealing are the economic misfits 

f society. All forces of education, private contribution, and organization should 
be directed not toward finding these misfits, but toward preventing the eco- 
nomic and social machinery producing them. 

It is not cheaper wages we want, but a larger industrial opportunity to earn 
a living wage. It is not a cheapened standard of living, ending in the proletariat 
system of Europe, but the improvement of the industrial condition. It is not the 
prevention of prison labor, but its wise permission, whereby in the past those 
confined in our penal institutions were enabled to make them in a measure self- 
supporting; but itis deliverance from the narrow-minded labor organizations led 
by ignorant and selfish politicians. Itis not paternalism in government, but chance 
to earn independent livings by enlarged industrial opportunity. 

Wishing you success in all your deliberations, and thereby a quickening of 
public interest in all correctional and reformatory work, and the more intelligent 
administration of public and private institutions, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
M. McG. Dana, 
First Vice-President of Conference. 


SouTH OxForD STREET, BROOKLYN, July 1, 1897 


On motion of Dr. C. S. Hoyt, New York, it was unanimously 


voted that a message of sympathy should be sent to Dr. Dana, with 


the wish that he might recover his health and be able to meet with 
the Conference in future. 
Adjourned at ro P.M. 
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SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday morning, July 8. 


The Conference was called to order at 10.30 A.M. by the President, 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind. The following com- 
mittees were announced : — 

On Resolutions.—Dr. J. W. Walk, Pennsylvania; N. S. Rosenau, 
New York; Mr. L. C. Storrs, Michigan. 

On Organization.— P. C. Garrett, Pennsylvania; Timothy Nich- 
olson, Indiana; J. J. Kelso, Toronto, Ont.; F. H. Wines, Illinois, 
J. P. Byers, Ohio; Clarence J. Snyder, Wisconsin ; Lucius C. Storrs, 
Michigan; Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Massachusetts; J. B. Hebberd, 
New York. 

The subject of the morning was the report of the Committee on 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, chairman, Captain H. A. Castle, St 
Paul. <A paper by Captain Castle, ‘The Nation and the Veteran,” 
was read by Mr. J. P. Byers (page 14). 

A paper on “A Soldiers’ Home ” 
Force, Sandusky, Ohio (page 21). 

A paper on “The Limitations of the Soldiers’ Home System,” by 
C. E. Faulkner, Atchison, Kan., was read by President Johnson 
(page 17). 


was read by General M. | 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. L. C. Storrs, Michigan.— There is a good deal to be said in 
favor of conscription. We remember the haste with which the volun 
teers entered the war; but the war lasted years, and we had to have 
a draft, but there was a feeling of disdain for the man who was 
drafted. If we had begun with a draft, we should have had prac- 
tically volunteer service throughout the war. Men who were read) 
to volunteer would have lasted through the war, but we used up that 
patriotic sentiment before we got through. I believe there is some 
reason for favoring the conscripts. 

Rev. J. B. Wotre, Normal, Ill.—I heartily indorse the papers 
that have been read. No men are more entitled to the consideration 
of the American people than those who fought for the flag. I have 
the honor to be a trustee of the Soldiers’ Home at Normal, I!! 
The children are under careful discipline intellectually, morally, and 
physically. True, the time is coming when these institutions will not 
be needed ; but till that time comes the people will not regret caring 
for the children of the soldiers of the country. 
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Mr. ‘T. E. Evtison, Fort Wayne, Ind.— I know something of the 

orkings of Orphans’ Homes. We have one of the best in the Union 

n Indiana. It has been supported loyally by the people; but I want 

say —and I have said it to the trustees of the institution in an 
ifficial capacity — that there are many children there who would be 
etter off if they were placed, like other children, in the ordinary 
surroundings of a home. I have seen many of those young people 
who have gone out from the Indiana Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, and 
| never heard one who would not say that they had been dwarfed in 
their aspirations and hopes by institution life. 1 do hope that hence- 
forth there will be more efforts made to place the children where 
they will be with persons who will be close to them, to act as father 
ind mother to them, 

Rev. W. A. HALgE, Dayton, Ohio.—_I am within two miles of the 
argest soldiers’ home in the United States. We have also one of the 
largest soldiers’ orphans’ homes at Xenia, a State institution. I dis 
cover in conferences of this character much to be commended and 
sometimes things to be lamented. 


In the first place, we are not here 

determine the best method of enlisting an army for the United 
States. In the second place, it would be pretty hard to make a boy 
believe that the best way to secure an army would be by the con 


script method. He has an idea that there must be something of a 
patriotic spirit which would make him a good soldier of the best 
army. ‘There are certain questions that might be discussed here, 
but not the wisdom of founding soldiers’ homes, national or State: 
they were born out of our love for the men who made the war a suc- 
cess, for the men who preserved our nation. It is not always 
possible to find private homes for these children. We are glad to 
find private homes for them so far as we can, but I would rather have 
my children in the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in Xenia than in half 
the families that come to seek them to make machines out of them 
in the place of servants. We think too much of our children to allow 
them to do that. There are some evils connected with soldiers’ 
homes. I wish it were possible to keep the soldiers with their 
families, but that is impossible. When you have six or seven thou- 
sand together, you will find a large proportion separated from their 
families. We must do the best we can for them under the present 
conditions. 

Rev. T. P. Hatey, D.D., Missouri.— Some one has said that the 
Hebrew word for “ charity ” is the word we translate “ justice.” The 
\merican people have another word. ‘They say that charity is busi 
ness, not sentiment only. It is the business of the American people 
to provide homes for sailors and soldiers. There is no question 
about that. There comes a time when the old soldier is helpless, 
and there is no place for him unless it is provided by the State; and 
it would be cruelty and injustice not to provide it. But at the same 
time I believe we ought to learn how wor to do it. I do not think 
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because a man is a soldier that he is robbed of his manhood 
should be rather increased. When a man becomes an inmate of an 
institution provided by the State, it is the most unfortunate day of 
his history. I believe it is better for a man to drive nails into a 
plank, and then turn it over and drive them out, than to live in idle 
ness. Aman should be self-supporting till the last day he is able 
to be so. I do not know any more unhappy man than a man in a 
soldiers’ home must be. And yet some must be there. I am glad 
it is impossible for a soldier to suffer for want of a home; but it is 
my opinion that a man ought to be kept out of any institution of 
charity just as long as he can be supported in any humble way. 

As to the care of orphans, some one has said that there is a child 
less home for every homeless child in our broad land. It is true 
we cannot always find them. But I believe the better sentiment of 
our people is that orphan asylums ought to be asylums only for a 
little while; that there ought to be an intelligent, earnest Christian 
effort, guarded by law, to put every homeless child in a home, and 
to keep guardianship over him, and see that he is not made a ma 
chine or abused, to see that he has the opportunity of other boys 
to grow up to wise manhood. If we use our orphan asylums only 
as places to keep the children temporarily, I do not care how many 
you have. But let them be only houses through which the orphans 
pass from pauperism and squalor into more beautiful surroundings. 


Adjourned, 
THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday night, July 8. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at eight 
o'clock. An invitation from Governor Black to hold the next meet 
ing of the Conference in New York City was read by Dr. Hoyt, who 
strongly urged the acceptance of the invitation. ‘The invitation was 
also urged upon the Conference by Mr. E. T. Devine, of New York. 

The subject for the evening was the report of the Committee on 
Juvenile Reformatories, J. E. St. John, Lansing, Mich., chairman. A 
paper called “Seven Years in a Juvenile Reformatory” was read by 
Mr. F. H. Briggs, Rochester, N.Y. (page 121). 

A paper entitled “‘ How can Habits of Thrift be cultivated among 
the Girls and Boys of our School?” was read by Mrs. M. E. Fair- 
banks, Middletown, Conn. (page 138). 

A paper, “ Do Reform Schools reform?” was read by Mr. L. 1). 
Drake, Booneville, Mo. (page 125). 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. NIBECKER, Pennsylvania.— How do we know what the result 
of this work is? How can we say that 75 per cent. have been re 
formed? ‘The fact is that Mr. Drake has rather understated than 
overstated the results. I do not presume that, if one of your own 
children should go out from your home and come under certain en 
vironments, and become a bad boy or young man, you would be 
willing to say that you had not brought him up rightly. I may send 
out a boy with as high as a purpose as ever filled the heart of any 
boy, and with as strong a determination to do the right thing as ever 
possessed any boy of his age. He goes out into life, and the pinch- 
ing poverty of his conditions prevents him from gratifying the am 
bitions which we stimulated. He suffers financial distress, but fights 
along. Still there is no help, and after two or three years he falls 
back. He gets into evil ways, and something more has to be done 
for him. You may say that he was not reformed. But he was ab- 
solutely reformed and as good a boy as your own, but you have 
not helped to keep him as we gave him back to you. You ask 
how we know that they are reformed. Every reputable institution 
has people whose business it is to follow these boys; and you can 
go into the department that deals with them, and find great tomes 
that go back for years, giving absolute figures, and there is no guess- 
work about it. In our own institution for six or seven years we have 
never shown less than 82 per cent., and as high as 84 per cent., who 
are doing well, as well as any boy can do under like circumstances. 
That is how we know, and we can demonstrate it to any one. 

Mr. Barsour.— This 82 per cent. is all right; but where do you 
strike the saving line? 

Mr. NIBECKER.— It is not a line of financial prosperity: it is the 
line of good citizenship, that does not require the interference of the 
law. 

(JUESTION.— How many years do you follow them? 

Mr. NIBECKER.— Never less than three years. 

()uEsTION.— How many children go into your institution that are 
not felons and criminals ? 

Mr. NIBECKER.— We do not consider children felons and criminals. 
We consider that they are what they are as the result of unfortunate 
environment. They would become felons if we did not help them 
before they become so. 

(QuEsTION.— Upon what grounds are they admitted? 

Mr. NipeEcKER.— They are admitted because of the violation of 
statutory law, and also by a law that makes it possible for parents 
who are unable to control their children to place them under the 
guardianship of an institution. But, as a matter of fact, a child is al- 
most never admitted as incorrigible who has not been guilty of petty 
infringements of law or who has not been taken cognizance of by the 
officers of the law once or more. , 
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Mr. Perer CaLpwe.t, Louisville, Ky.— I think that this per cent 
is misleading. 1 think it can be taken for granted that the institi 
tion in Louisville has about the same character of children as that in 
Pennyslvania, and I know in my school that there are about 75 pe: 
cent. of the children there who need no more reformation than 
common, ordinary child who is in a good home. About 15 per cent 
are, perhaps, weak-minded ; perhaps 1o per cent., criminally inclined 
only. Now how many of this 10 per cent. are reformed? ‘That is 
the question we have to deal with. I do not suppose that a mothe: 
who has raised her daughter to useful womanhood would want to 
say that she had reformed her daughter; nor is there a father her 
who would say, if he had raised his son to good citizenship, that h: 
had reformed his son. ‘The 75 per cent. found in all reform schools 
are children who simply need the same kind of care and training 
and guiding that children outside get in a good home.. If a boy is 
morally or intellectually defective, you cannot make him morally 0: 
intellectually perfect. But, if justice and judgment are applied to ou 
reform schools, we may say they do reform. Should we say, because 
all the wheat that is sown does not sprout and send out roots an 
grow, that, therefore, sowing is a failure? Should we say, because 
every young man and woman who goes to the public school does not 
become an intellectual giant, therefore our public schools are a 
failure? Or, because a preacher who has gone through the theo 
logical seminary falls by the wayside and becomes a criminal and 
sinner, therefore theological training is a failure, and our pulpits 
ought to be abolished? As soon as a boy who has been in a reform 
school turns out badly, everybody knows it; but very few know 
about the good boy. I might come to Toronto and attend college 
and join the church, and go to Sunday school and religious service 
and prayer-meeting, | might be studious and respectful in the class 
room, and for four years I would be scarcely known outside the 
circle of my imme diaté acquaintances. But let me come into the 
class-room some morning and have a discussion with my professor, 
and walk upon the platform and hit him a blow that lays him out, 
and the papers would send the news all abroad, and in less than 
twelve hours the name of Peter Caldwell would be known across the 
continent.- So, as soon as it is discovered that a bad boy has been 
in a reform school, then people say the institution is of no account 
and is not answering its purpose. I could name many instances of 
boys who have been down and have come up. I could cite reform 
school boys who are now in honorable positions, in charge of hos 
pitals and churches , acting as teachers, as town officers, and one as 
a mayor in a town of sixty thousand people. I do not say that 
reformed them,—by no means. I just simply gave them the care and 
training that any child, boy or girl, ought to have. 

A De.ecate.—I believe that the home is the best piace for a boy, 
but it is only fair to bear witness to the good reformatories are doing. 


t 
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\Ve do not expect every boy is going to be reformed, but a short term 
; often of great benetit to him. It fits him to go out into life bet- 
ter than he could otherwise do. He learns obedience, and has 
mpressed on him the meaning of character and the value of in 
dustry; and these alone yield good results. 
Mr. L. C. Srorrs, Michigan.— I wish to remind you that all the 
il boys do not get into reformatories. In ‘Michigan we have our 
uunty agency system, and no child can be tried till after the county 


iwent has investigated the case. In 1896 there were 1,185 children 


ill 
pended sentences were returned to parents or put under the care of 
the county agency. 

Mr. Patrerson.— We do not expect to reform every boy. But 
those who work in reformatories and do not expect to reform the 
children will not reform them. We should work as though we could 
reform every one, and then I think we should reform more than 
we do. 

Mr. H. D. Smrrn, Connecticut.— When you say of a girl that she 
is saved, you say more than you do of a boy who is saved. When 
she goes out from the institution, she is a respectable and useful girl 
in the house where she is placed. We have in Connecticut one of 


irrested, and only 274 went to reformatories. ‘The others on sus 


the best women in the world to handle these girls, and she visits 
them quarterly, This work is as near the work of a mother with 
her daughters as you can get it. Of all the girls we have sent out 
in the last twelve years, we absolutely know that ninety in every 
hundred are leading useful and respectable lives. 

Dr. E. A. Down, Connecticut.— The question of heredity has 
been touched on. It is the practice in asylums, in taking the his 
tory of a patient, to ask if there were any insane relatives in the 
family, also if there are any hereditary predispositions. A man who 
had the habit of drink was asked if it was an acquired habit. He 
said it was acquired before he was born; and there is much sig 
nificance in that, for there are inherited tendencies which no skill 
can overcome. Certain things may develop between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen or between the ages of twenty and thirty, when 
the individual takes on the responsibilities of life. We then have 
the last chapter of the book of which you have the first. ‘The 
question is, What is the remedy? We must establish an aristoc 
racy of health. The careless marriages which take place conduce 
to the production of the criminal defective. 1 am giad to say that 
in Connecticut the age of protection has been raised. ‘That is a 
good step. I think we should take more care to examine into the 
nervous organization of those contemplating marriage; and, if we 
were to do so, the number of the insane and the defective would 
diminish, There is a great deal to say on this subject. If a woman 
is not anatomically fitted to bear children, so that the child’s head 
must be crushed by the physician, and thus deformed, that fact 
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should be known before she takes on the condition of maternity 
This opens a broad field and subjects more appropriate for a med 
cal session, but at the same time it is intimately connected with 
this very subject. ‘The time will come when we shall establish an 
aristocracy of health, and when we shall see to it that the people 
who contemplate marriage are physically whole. 

Mr. D. M. Barrett, Lancaster, Ohio.— The children that ar 
saved in the reform school are those who were on the road to crimi 
nality and would have become criminals but for the training they re 
ceive. It is not wonderful that they are not all saved. The wonde: 
is that we save so many. I discharge from forty to fifty boys a 
month, and we receive about five hundred a year. And, as far as 
I can ascertain, fully 80 per cent. are doing well. About 10 per cent 
do not do well, and about 10 per cent. do badly. Considering where 
they come from, that is satisfactory. I do not believe we have a boy 
who is not above his parentage. I believe that the world is bette: 
to-day than ever it was before. This is the day of the best Christian 
civilization that the world has ever seen, and to-morrow will be a 
better one; for we are on the upward road. We are saving thou- 
sands of these boys from becoming criminals. Except through pri 
vate correspondence I do not hear of a boy who behaves himself. 


They are never released from our care till they are twenty-one. 
We keep track of them, and they are returned to us for misbehavior. 

Mr. BoaRDMAN, Ontario.— Our record shows 84 per cent. re 
formed, and [ can heartily congratulate our friends from the othe: 
side of the line. I feel sure that our results are almost equally satis- 
factory in regard to industrial schools. We have good evidence that 
reform schools do reform. 


Adjourned. - 
FOURTH SESSION. 
Friday night, July 9. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 p.m. by the President. 

An invitation from the Governor of Iowa for the Conference to 
meet in that State was presented by Dr. Powell. 

The subject for the evening was the report of the Committee on 
Child-saving, C. E. Faulkner, chairman. The report was rea by 
Mr. Faulkner (page 87). 

An address on “The Sunday-school as a Child-saving Mission’”’ 
was read by Rev. Duncan R. Milner, Armour Mission, Chicago. 

Mr. Clarence J. Snyder gave notice that Milwaukee would put in a 
claim for the Conference in 1898. 

A delegate from Nebraska said that Omaha would be greatly dis- 
appointed if the Conference did not go there next year. 
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Mr. C. E. Faulkner nominated ‘Topeka for the place of meeting 
ext year, 

Rev. Meigs V. Crouse, Cincinnati, gave a talk on the work of the 
Children’s Home, illustrated by stereopticon views. 

Dr. Walk, of Philadelphia, rising to a question of privilege, said 
that in the statement of the condition of relief work in Philadelphia, 
published in the report of last year’s Conference, there were some 
mistakes which had escaped correction ; and he asked to have the 
following paragraph inserted in the report for this year. On motion 

s request was unanimously granted. 

In the “city”? poor district, which includes all of the county of 
Philadelphia except a suburban section upon its northern boundary, 
ill municipal outdoor relief (except medical aid) was abolished in 
1880; and it has never since been restored. ‘The city employs fifty 
physicians to attend the poor (in addition to their private practice), 
it a compensation of $20 per month. ‘This costs annually $12,000, 
from five to six thousand dollars additional is paid to druggists for 
filling the prescriptions written by these physicians. Aside from 
this seventeen or eighteen thousand dollars, all the relief of the 
poor at their homes devolves upon voluntary charitable agencies, 
chiefly the eighteen local associations united under the title of the 


Society for Organizing Charity. This abolition of municipal out- 


door relief has in seventeen years saved to the city treasury more 


than a million dollars, and the ratio of indoor paupers to the total 
population has decreased. 
\djourned. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Saturday morning, July 1 


lhe Conference was called to order bythe President at 10.30 A.M. 
lhe subject for the morning was the report of the Committee on 
Prison Reform, Mr. Philip C. Garrett, chairman. A letter was read 
from Mr. G. A. Griffith, of Baltimore. 

\ paper on “ The Need of Radical Prison Reform” was read by 
Mr. Garrett (page 26). 

\ paper on “The Indeterminate Sentence,” by Mr. Warren F. 
Spalding, Boston, was read by Dr. G. H. Knight (page 46). 

A paper on “ The Probation System ” was read by Mr. Charlton T, 
Lewis, LL.D. (page 38). 
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‘A paper on “ European Prison,” by Hon. S. J. Barrows, M< 
was read by title (page 52). 
DISCUSSION. Fs 

Judge H. S. McDonavp, Brockville, Ontario. — We feel that 
in Canada have one of the best criminal codes in the world, and jin 
connection with it we have speediness of investigation and adminis 
tration. One of the evidences of the result of prompt enforcement 
of the law is that Judge Lynch never holds court in Canada. | 
a judge, and for over twenty years have had to deal, to a conside: 
ble extent, with the administration of the criminal law. If people 
knew the difficulties that a conscientious man has to undergo i: 
deciding what penalty to impose, they would deal with us more 
kindly than they do in discussing these subjects. It seems to me 
that where a man has had experience, and has looked at it, he wil! 
find that there are cases in which it is impossible to apply th: 
probation system to the criminal. We have a law that allows the 
lash to be used. When some great hulking brute assaults a little 
girl or a young woman, we may sentence him to the lash; and that is 
the only way for such a case. How are you going to put a man of 
that kind on probation? His case does not call for a long sentence 
it calls for speedy action, and something that will deter him from 
such crimes. We have a law that, if a man commits robbery with 
violence, he may be sentenced to the lash,— the violence that he in- 
flicts shall come to himself. It is utterly impossible to apply in al! 
classes of cases this system of indeterminate sentence, but we have 
two good systems. In the first place, under our criminal code for 
almost any offence short of murder and a few other offences, the 
prisoner who-is committed for trial is brought before the judge of 
the county court; and he is allowed to choose whether he will be 
tried by jury or not. He may be let out on bail. If he is found 
guilty, he has no long waiting before his case is determined. If he 
is innocent, as in the majority of cases he is, he can go. 

Then we have this system,— it can hardly be called the indetermi 
nate sentence, but we use it a good deal,— the suspensory sentence. 
Judges differ in the way they act upon it. Some sentence the 
prisoner, and let him go. Others do not sentence him, but let him go 
without. I am satisfied that there is no system that will work bette: 
than that, unless for certain classes of crime where you wish to get 
hold of the young boys. The suspended sentence hangs over a man, 
and puts him on his good behavior. 

I agree with a great deal in that magnificent paper. ‘There was 
something in the way the gentleman can carry an assembly with him. 
He carried us all with him by his magnetism, and yet we must think 
of these things seriously. We must not allow the eloquence of a 
paper or the magnetism of a speaker to carry us too far. You can 
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ever, While men are men, do away with prisons. You may modify 


system, which should be done more and more as circumstanc?s 
will permit ; but for certain classes in the community nothing but the 
prison will ever be a preventive of crime, unless it be the lash. 
Judge FoLtLetrr, Ohio.— We may find fault with the criminal law 
and its absurdities, but you never heard any more absurd propositions 
than those brought here this morning. I have said for years that 
the criminal law is far behind the civil law. A magnificent oppor- 
tunity is offered to the United States and the civilized world. <A few 
days since, President McKinley appointed a commission of three men 
to codify the criminal laws of the United States,— one man from Ohio, 
ne from ‘Texas, and one from Montana. Now, if we get a properly 
codified criminal law for the United States, that will be applied, with 
certain modifications, it may be, to every State; but, when you talk of 
a complete code for all the States alike, you are talking about a myth. 
it will never be accomplished: It is impossible. Let us help that 
commission. Let us do all we can, and let us watch it. We have 
already much that is excellent in some of the States. ‘Take the code 
provided for Louisiana by Edward Livingston, way back in the 
period between 1822 and 1832. I heard a judge of the North say 
that it was one of the most beautiful specimens of logical writing 
that he ever read. He had read it and reread it. It is far ahead of 
what has been proposed here. What has been the proposition here ? 
Do you know? It is to do away with prisons. I say there is not an 
intelligent penologist in the world who believes in the possibility of 
that. I bought one of Lombroso’s last papers on that subject, to see 
if he did, but he asserts that the greater criminals must be confined. 
We have had two propositions here : one was the basis of cr7me on 
which to punish; the other was the basis of the cr7mina/ on which to 
punish. Which is right? How can you arrive at it? Will you put 
a man who is guilty of murder into the same little system as the man 
who is guilty of assault and battery? How do you know his guilt 
outside of the act that he has committed? What is thetrial? They 
want to stigmatize the trial. ‘The trial is getting at the man through 
his actions: that is what the trial is. Then how long do they want 
to hold the man after they catch him? Oh, till the man is changed ! 
| say this: their basis is just as faulty as anything they criticise. | 
have heard one man say he would never want a lawyer to provide a 
code. The last speaker is a lawyer also. He has stigmatized those 
who provide codes. Where are we? What are we talking about? 
Can’t we make a code? What are we to be governed by? Where 
is the basis in logic or good sense on which we stand? We all know 
the basis of civil law put forth many years ago by no less a master, 
Writing in Paris two hundred years ago, than Jean Domat, who says 
that we are carried by it to our Creator and our relation to him and 
our fellow-men: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
might, mind, and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. Will any 
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living being tell me any other basis of civil law? If so, I would lik. 
to hear it. Where shall we get our basis, then, for criminal lay 

They talk about retribution. Why do they want to use that word ? 
They think it is worse than “ punishment.” It is the very object of 
punishment connected with the acts. What do they say about lynch 
ing? Judge Baldwin of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, speaking 
of the natural demand for punishment, says of it that human nature 
must be directed and educated, and that lynching, North or South, wil! 
occur until that is done, and judicious laws and punishments are se- 
cured. Good government will not permit the vicious and gu///y to 
be treated and trusted as the good and virtuous. 

Dr. RoBERTSON.— I am not a lawyer nor a criminologist, but the 
thoughts of the morning have stirred me. It seems to me, from the 
standpoint of a medical man, that the pronounced criminal is more 
or less of an insane man. He is a species of man whom it is best 
not to throw out upon the public. You can confine other insane pa 
tients: why not the insane by criminality? What isthe kleptomaniac ? 
What is the man who term after term serves a sentence, and comes 
back again and again? He is nothing more nor less than an insane 
man. He has some pathological lesion in the nervous make-up. He 
should be placed in confinement. If you look through the State peni- 
tentiaries, you will find thousands of such cases. I think that-crimi 
nologists —- men who make long studies of this subject, men who are 
deeply interested in it — grow too tender. I know from talking with 
these men who work with criminals that they grow more and more 
tender toward them. I am in favor of putting such criminals behind 
prison bars, and keeping them there. If there is anything that will 
deter men, it is fear. Can you deter a man who has no moral sense ? 
You have got to get at them, as you do at animals, through fear ; and 
there is no more fearsome beast than man. 

Mr. E. G. PerrriGrove,: Massachusetts.— When we made our 
examination eight years ago as to the old probation law in Massa- 
chusetts, we found that only forty-nine towns and cities in the Com- 
monwealth had made any attempt to put that law in operation. In 
three hundred towns and cities no effort in that direction had been 
made. In only twenty of the forty-nine places where it had been, 
had any cases been put on probation. The reason for this failure was 
that the appointment of the officer depended upon political consider- 
ations. If the mayor and aldermen could use the place for conciliating 
anybody, or if the selectmen could placate somebody by appoint 
ing a probation officer, it was done: otherwise nothing was attempted. 
When we got before the legislative committee upon the question of 
revising the law, it was suggested that, if the probation officers were 
appointed by the justices, the practice would be universal ; and that 
suggestion was adopted. If there is one man in Massachusetts who 
is entitled to more credit than another for the adoption of the proba- 
tion system, it is Hon. William E. Parmenter, the chief justice of 
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the Boston municipal court. He is entitled to the thanks of every 
philanthropist for his efforts, extending over nearly thirty years, to 
perfect this reform in the criminal law. 

Mr. L. L. BARBOUR, Michigan.— When a proposition is made to 
do away with prisons, it is not expected that it will be done to-day or 
to-morrow. ‘Things don’t grow in that way. Such things are the 
growth of years. If this whole thing were put into the hands of Dr. 
Lewis to do, you would not find the prisons done away with to-morrow. 
But you would find all the influences which tend toward growth in that 
direction,— influences which have produced the condition of things 
which exist to-day which did not exist twenty-five years ago. As the 
result of discussions which at the time seemed to advance startling 
propositions, we have to-day the indeterminate sentence, so far as it is 
used, and we have the probation system. ‘These were ridiculed as 
much twenty-five years ago as these propositions are to-day. It was 
the same with regard to the operation of insane asylums. It was said 
twenty-five years ago that it was an utter impossibility to conduct 
them without having restraint in almost every case. Now we see 
that insane asylums have grown to such an extent that manual 
restraint is almost done away with. 

Mr. Hatey.— While we have attempted to reduce the number 
of the dependent by providing for them wisely, and while our sym- 
pathies go out toward the defective classes of society, it is a lament- 
able fact that the criminal classes have been growing. ‘There are 
more men and boys and women in prison in free America to-day than 
in any day of its history. It seems to me that we ought to be mak- 
ing more progress along these lines. I think we have never had 
more valuable papers read to this Conference than those we have 
heard. I am inclined to agree with the first paper, that it is not so 
much an increase of criminals as it is an increase of the number of 
things which are made crimes by our codes. Now what about 
jails? Iam a member of the State Board of Charities of Missouri, 
and it is made my duty to visit jails and inspect them; and I give 
itas my judgment that we might abolish every jail in Missouri to- 
day, and be in far better condition than we are. What are they? 
On the first floor of the best jail are one hundred men. Who are 
they? Thieves, murderers, men who are detained as_ witnesses, 
men who are suspected of crime, all mingled together. What good 
can come to society from that? 

Dr. WaLK.— As a director for four years of a large correctional 
institution which has a population of from eight to twelve hundred, I 
wish to emphasize what the chairman said of the uselessness of short 
terms for drunkenness and for inebriates of all classes. I believe that 
the terms of thirty days, sixty days, ninety days, simply prolong the 
lives of these inebriates, giving them a chance for recuperation. 
They are a great expense to the county, and they are not reformatory. 

Mr. A. H. Stewart, M.D., Kentucky.— Eight years ago we had 
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in Kentucky a law for the indeterminate sentence; but it was 

cided that it was unconstitutional, so we have no indeterminate se) 

tence and no parole law. ‘The difference during the four years whe; 
we were under that law was very marked. It was the first improvement 
and advancement in Kentucky in prison reform. It may be said that 
it is not the best prisoners that make the best citizens, if released ; but 
when a convict is put in prison, and has no prospect of getting out, 
his conduct is not going to be very good. The management of the 
prison under the parole law was very much better, and very much 
easier than it has been under the other, without any reference to th: 
effect on the prisoners. As a means of getting a prisoner into good 
habits, the parole law with indeterminate sentence must commend 
itself to every community. 


Dr. Charlton T. Lewis was asked to close the discussion. 


Dr. Lewis.— I do not wish to belittle the work of the chief justice 

of the municipal court of Boston. I am gratified to find that he has 
become one of the heartiest friends of the parole law; but the gen- 
tleman to whom Massachusetts is chiefly indebted in this matter is 
not the chief justice, but it is the gentleman who has just named the 
chief justice. It was he who drafted this law. 
' I am deeply indebted to Judge McDonald for the remarks which 
he made, and which were strangely misunderstood as objections to 
remarks in my paper. Has there been a more eloquent, a more 
effective, more inspiring statement in behalf of the principle of pro- 
bation than that which he gave us here a few moments ago? He 
shows that the struggle of the criminal courts has been to evolve 
this principle of probation. He has sat on the criminal bench ; and 
finding no law for probation, finding that the law required him to 
send offenders to jail, and his conscience rebelling against that re- 
quirement, what has he done? He has compromised with the law, 
and enforced his conscience, and has said, “Go, and sin no more.” 
The result has been that they have become, in almost every case, 
independent, self-respecting members of the community. But how 
much better might have been the results if, in addition to the power 
which he has so nobly assumed, he had had the law on his side, if 
there had been some philanthropist of high character and ability and 
knowledge of humanity, whose business it was to take each ward of 
the State and guide him and watch him and help him forward, to 
see that he went into no evil society, and in that way to support his 
faltering step until he is strong enough to stand alone! 

The other criticisms that were made you will find answered in the 
paper, if you will have the kindness to read it. It was too brief. 
One cannot go over a paper like this in twenty minutes. All that 
can be done is to suggest the thoughts, the principles, upon which 
the system is founded ; and, if those principles are properly set forth, 
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then, if they are wise and true, as from a careful study of twenty-five 
years I believe them to be, they will find their way, and you will 
iltimately adopt them. ‘The abolition of prisons is a dream of the 
future. When I speak of the abolition of prisons as the aim of 
prison reform, I speak as we speak of the abolition of sin as the aim 
of the churches. Their hope is to make us all righteous and God- 
fearing, to bring us all to a home in heaven; and we trust the time 
will come when there will be no sin among a regenerated human 
race. So I think we ought to seek to do away with that great evil, 
the prison, and in the mean while to do our best, earnestly and 
energetically, to make it the source and means of the least possible 
wrong, of the utmost possible good. 


(he report of the Committee on Time and Place reported through 
Mr. Heymann that the place of the next meeting should be New 
York City, the time not to be later than the first week of June. 

(he report was unanimously adopted. 

Adjourned. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Saturday night, July 10. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 8 P.M. 
lhe subject for the evening was the report of the Committee on 
Municipal and County Charities, Mrs. E. E. Williamson, chairman. 

\ paper was read by Mr. Byron C. Mathews, Newark, N.J., on 
“The Nativities of the Inmates in the Public Institutions of New 
York City,” illustrated by charts (page 282). 

Mr. N. S. Rosenau, by permission of the Executive Committee, 
was granted a few minutes to present the claims of the Charities Re- 
“vem and to urge subscriptions for it. 

Mr. Homer Folks, secretary of the New York Charities Aid 
Association, made an address on the work of that Association, with 
stereopticon illustrations (page 278). ° 


The Executive Committee reported progress in the revision of the 


rules, and on motion it was voted that the report should be received 
in full and acted on at another session. 
Adjourned. ‘ 
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CONFERENCE SERMON. 
Sunday, July 11. 


The Conference sermon was preached in St. Andrew’s Church 
by Rev. C. R. Henderson, of Chicago University, on Sunday morn 
ing (page 352). 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Monday morning, July 12. 


The Conference was called to order at 9.50 a.M. by the President. 
The subject for the morning was the Report from States. It was 
made by Mr. H. H. Hart, the General Secretary (page 362). 

General Brinkerhoff announced that the Southern Conference of 
Charities and Correction would meet in Nashville October 12 to 14, 
and that the National Prison Congress would meet in Austin, Tex., 
October 16 to 20,* thus allowing persons to attend both. 

The next subject was the report of the Committee on the Care of 
the Insane and Epileptics, chairman, Dr. H. C. Rutter, manager of 
Hospital for Epileptics, Gallipolis, Ohio (page 63). 

A paper on “ The Relation of the Public to the Insane” was read 
by Dr. Daniel Clark, superintendent Hospital for Insane, Toronto, 
Ont. (page 83), 

A paper on “After-care of Recovered and Convalescent In- 
sane Patients’ was read by Dr. Richard Dewey, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


(page 76). 
DISCUSSION. 


Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, was invited to open the 
discussion. 


Miss Appams. — Living, as I do, in an industrial community, I see 
a great deal of the insane before they go and after they come back 
from the hospitals provided by the State. I am constantly impressed 
with the fact that it is very hard for patients, coming home to get 
used to not being in an institution. They have to be de-institution- 
ized, which is sure to be a difficult undertaking. As patients they 
have been accustomed for weeks and months, and perhaps years, to 


®The Prison Congress was afterward deferred till December on account of yellow fever in the 
South. 
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wash, dress, and eat their meals by rule; and it is difficult for them to 
perform even the ordinary offices of life without direction. The 
family on their return either go to one extreme or the other. They 
let the convalescents alone, for fear of hurting their feelings, or they 
watch and direct them so constantly that the jarred and ill-adjusted 
mind is bewildered. It would be better if they could go to some 
house during their convalescence where they could gradually grow 
accustomed to self-direction, and that would give them gradual detach- 
ment from the institution, where self-discipline might be re-established. 

During 1893 in Chicago, when we were pressed by the hard times, 
we had not only the poor of Chicago, but a great many people left 
over from the World’s Fair ; and we had an alarming number of cases of 
insanity. We all know that business worry and family cares are not 
good for mental health and poise ; but we remember the words of old 
George Herbert, “that all griefs are lighter with bread.” If, in addi- 
tion to the struggles as to the present and the fear of the future, one is 
constantly hungry, and the body breaks down through malnutrition, the 
chances of insanity are greater. During that winter the number of 
people sent to asylums was alarming; and, when they came back in 
six months or a year, the cases were almost as pitiful. For the times 
continued very hard. I think now of a woman who came out of the 
asylum, and was returned in three weeks. I do not like to think of 
her, because, if we had exerted ourselves properly, her return might 
perhaps have been prevented. It was one of those cases of the 
family first neglecting her and then overdoing the care. Between the 
two methods they nagged her back again. Something might be ac- 
complished by careful visiting. If you can make a family feel that 
the patient is very important, and that you are interested in his re- 
covery, the family insensibly takes the same attitude. But, when 
no one visits them who takes that point of view, the family grow 
careless ; and the lonely patient is subjected to a heavy strain. 

This week I have seen a man who has been dismissed from Kan- 
kakee. He has been a merchant, and has always had property; but 
his business went to pieces, and he is trying all sorts of things. He 
cannot get hold anywhere. He is completely institutionized. He has 
lost confidence in himself and in what he does. He is a gentleman, 
well educated ; and he needs something more than a ticket for a lodg- 
ing-house and the privilege of meals, which he has now. He needs 
expert care. He needs a place where he belongs, where he may feel 
that he is surrounded by medical attention and tenderness, which a 
layman cannot give. I do not believe there is anything in Chicago 
quite so overlooked as this care of the convalescent insane. I might 
give you fifty cases, and we are not in the way of coming across them 
more than other people are. I presume all charity visitors could give 
the same sort of testimony. It does seem stupid for the State to ex- 
pend large sums of money upon the cure of insanity, to provide nurs- 
ing and expert care, and then, for lack of three weeks or a month of 
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further cherishing during convalescence, to allow the patients to drop 
back again. The human suffering involved in these cases is very 
great. ‘The sensitiveness which one always feels after an illness, the 
sense of alienation from well and strong people, the fear that because 
you have failed once you are going to fail again, and the curious pre}: 
dices which abound, can scarcely be overestimated. There are 
many good reasons why we should set about making plans for bette: 
care of the convalescent insane. 


The following resolution was offered by Dr. W. F. Spratling 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction, having had 
under consideration the subject of the after-care of persons discharged from insti- 
tutions for the insane, recommends the President of the Conference to appoint a 
committee of three, whose duty it shall be to report upon a plan for the organiza 
tion of * After-care Associations” at the next annual meeting of the Conference: 
and to disseminate information regarding after-care work for the insane among 
the members of this Conference. 


Referred to the Business Committee without discussion. 


Dr. Keene.— There is a constant stream of degeneracy. || 
though the process of evolution is upward, the stream of degeneracy) 
seems to be going forward with great volume, and increasing in its 
momentum. We must spend money and effort to keep it within 
bounds. We must rouse public sentiment, in order to successfull) 
combat it. Public sentiment is at the basis of public charity, but 
we are apt to forget that. The stream of degenerates must be kept 
from coming to our shores. Although we have immigration laws, 
they cannot be too stringent or too closely enforced. And, again, 
the degenerate should not be allowed to perpetuate their kind. We 
should have a revolution in our marriage laws. We are too apt to 
be afraid of public sentiment. There is no stronger safeguard to an 
institution than public sentiment. The public must be in touch with 
our institutions and our charities. It is not sufficient that we look 
with pride on architectural piles; but we must see that they are con 
structed without undue expense, and that what is going on inside, 
within the walls, is grounded on the best thought of the century and 
in behalf of humanity. 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— I hope that some means will be devised for 
the after-care of the insane, but I also hope that some means wil! 
be found by which patients can be cared for at the threshold of in- 
sanity without putting the brand of insanity on them by an official 
investigation. I think an acute case of mania could be put unde! 
the charge of some one without an official condemnation. When the 
brand of insanity is put on a man, the world scorns him. I have 
known of some cases that were terrible. I know one instance where 
one of our superintendents was wise enough, when consulted about 
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a case of acute mania, to advise the family to send the patient to an 
institution for the treatment of nervous diseases for three months. 
He was sent, and was cured before the three months expired; and 
to-day he is occupying a position worth ten thousand a year. If he 
had been sent to an insane asylum and discharged, he would never 
have been trusted in such a position. 

Dr. E. A. Down.— I heartily indorse all that has been said with 
regard to the treatment of patients before they reach asylums, but 
you have got to think of one thing: what are asylums for? They 
are to keep patients away from private homes. Miss Dix and others 
have found that, where people take the insane for hire, they are some- 
times not well treated. If people know that these patients are sub- 
ject to recurrent mania, the patients may be subject to abuse in some 
cases. There is that objection to having them in private care after 
they are convalescent. The true history of the case must be always 
given. You can say of a case of acute mania, Perhaps the person 
will not again become excited; but you cannot predict it with cer- 
tainty. Heredity has a great deal to do with it. Suppose we send 
them to these houses: then people will say, What is the use of asy- 
lums at all? It will bring the asylums into disrepute. I think we 
shall have a great deal of trouble in placing insane convalescents in 


homes, if we are honest. ‘There are sanatoriums where they could 
be placed, and they are becoming patronized. ‘To these persons of 
means can go for mania or melancholia. I should heartily indorse 
anything that would remove the stigma of insanity ; but, as to placing 
persons from institutions in private dwellings, I should there exercise 
great caution. 


Dr. G. W. Cutter, Newport, R.I., offered the following amend- 
ment, which without debate was referred to the Business Committee : 


Whose duty it shall be to consider the best after-care of discharged patients, 
also consider by what means persons afflicted with incipient dementia may be 
cared for without being formally committed to an asylum. 


Dr. DEwey.— In some of the States provision is made for volun- 
tary commitment to institutions for the insane. There will always 
be that question as between the strict provision of the law as to per- 
sonal rights and the desire to.save a person from being pronounced 
formally insane. With reference to the feature referred to by the 
last speaker, I have had in mind a class altogether exceptional, al- 
though there are a great many of them. They are exceptional in 
having no home or friends, no one to take an interest in them, and 
also exceptional in not being able to step out into the world. The 
most of the insane who recover do go back, and get started in one 
way or another; but there are certain ones who never will unless ex- 
press care is taken of them. 
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Judge Fo.verr related an incident of a woman who was treated in 
her home for insanity,and recovered. He favored having home care 
and treatment by a specialist. in nervous diseases, when possible, 
rather than sending a patient against her will to an asylum. If she 
could not be cured at home, then was the time to go to the asylum. 


A paper on “The Care of Epileptics” was read by Dr. W. P. 
Spratling (page 69). 


DISCUSSION ON EPILEPSY. 


Dr. Down.— I would like to inquire whether Dr. Spratling em- 
ployed medical treatment in the case to which he refers. 

Dr. SPRATLING.— Medical treatment had been employed fifteen 
years, but it had had no effect whatever. 

Dr. Down.— These statistics, to be conclusive, must leave out 
medical treatment. I think physical exercise is of value to all 
classes. A test case without medicine would be interesting. 

Dr. GEorGE H. Knicut, Lakeville, Conn.— I think we could al! 
give records of cases where the convulsive actions have ceased as a 
result of giving the child occupation, changing the whole bent of the 
mind. I consider that a large number of cases of epilepsy in early 
years are nothing more nor less than what we may call habit dis- 
eases ; and those particular cases are always benefited, and a certain 
per cent. cured, by giving occupation and Proper education. 

Dr. F. M. Powe, Superintendent Iowa Institution for Feeble- 
minded Children.— We have carried a large number of epileptics 
for many years, during which time I have learned to value labor as 
a therapeutic agent in the management of epileptics, and therefore 
can heartily indorse much that has been said on this subject. When 
I went into this work, it was with the expectation that medication 
would be the means of curing many cases. I earnestly sought in- 
formation from all available sources, and made many experiments, 
but became discouraged with my efforts in that direction; but I re- 
call many cases of boys who were greatly benefited by field labor 
and other kinds of work that required physical application. Some 
of them recovered. I remember one great, strong boy who came to 
us with epilepsy. We could do but little with him in school, he was 
so rebellious in his disposition; and, to punish him, I put him on the 
farm, where he went to work with interest, and has almost recovered. 
The public has but little idea or conception of the number of epi- 
leptics there are in the land. Statistics are not accurate on this 
subject, and do not conclusively show the number that exist. To 
satisfy myself in regard to the number in Iowa, I corresponded last 
summer with eight hundred physicians in the State, asking questions 
as to the number of epileptics they knew or had under their observa- 
tion. I chose two or three physicians from each county only. The 
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following is the result of this correspondence : A knowledge of 2,446 
are reported, an average knowledge of 3-++ epileptics coming under the 
notice of each physician reporting. Seventy poor farms report 191 ; 
hospitals for insane and Institution for Feeble-minded report 360,— 
making a total report of 2,997. When I say that there were twenty- 
five hundred physicians not corresponded with and twenty poor farms 
not heard from, it will be observed that a conservative estimate of 
the number of epileptics in lowa is over 3,360, or 1 in every 600 
of population. 

Dr. WILMARTH.— The public has too great an idea of the cura- 
bility of epilepsy. While a large percentage of infants do recover, 
the adults do not. This emphasizes the importance of getting the 
children as early as possible, and putting them under the advantage 
of exercise and diet; and they should be kept till the cure is com- 
plete. I think the work is hopeful. 

Dr. KEENE.— With regard to the pathology and treatment of* 
epilepsy, the surgeon has invaded with his knife, as for the micro- 
cephalic idiot. I have in mind a case which came to the institution. 
About a year and a half before a portion of his skull had been re- 
moved, but the fits did not cease. They came as often as three a 
day and then skipped a day. Five months previous to his coming 
to the institution another piece of skull was taken out. He was put 
under ordinary medical treatment in our institution, and in addition 
he was placed out of doors, and went to picking berries; and, for ten 
weeks he has had but one spasm. 


The following resolution offered by Mr. C. P. Kellogg, express- 
ing the gratification of the Conference at the appointment of Mr. 
Lewis to the position of Commissioner of Charities in Washington, 
was referred to the Business Committee : 


Whereas the recent appointment of Mr. Herbert W. Lewis, of Maryland, to the 
very important position of Superintendent of Charities of the District of Colum- 
bia, is a marked example of the choice by a national executive of an official wholly 
for merit, and without reference to political consideration,— therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Twenty-fourth National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion hereby wishes to express its sincere gratification at the wisdom of the choice, 
and to indorse most heartily the practice thus exemplified. 


Mr. Timothy Nicholson, of Indiana, moved that the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Grand Rapids be requested to print and put in 
circulation the paper by Mr. J. R. Wylie on “ Municipal and County 
Charities.” 

Referred to the Business Committee. 

Adjourned at 5.15 P.M. 
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EIGHTH SESSION. 
Monday night, July 12. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 8.25 p.\1 

The report of the Committee on Organization was read by th 
chairman, Mr. Philip C. Garrett. 

Some discussion rose as to the committees to be included in the 
report, and on motion of Mr. Crozier it was voted to postpone action 
on the report until Tuesday morning. 

The subject for the evening, “Organization of Charity,” was 
under the charge of the Committee on Organization of Charity, Mr. 
Alfred O. Crozier, chairman. The first address was by Mr. Crozier, 
‘on “ Organized and Unorganized Charity ” (page 154). 

A telegram from Governor Pingree was read, regretting his in- 
ability to be present; also a letter from Mr. John Addison Porter, 
secretary to President McKinley, expressing the deep regret of Presi- 
dent McKinley that the pressure of his official duties and his engage- 
ments prevented him from accepting the cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent at the Conference. 

“The President,” wrote Mr. Porter, ‘wishes me to say that his 
interest in the work of the Conference has not flagged, and that he 
hopes that its coming session may be a most successful one, and pro- 
ductive of much good.” 

A paper was read by Professor Francis G. Peabody, entitled 
** Developing the Social Up-draught”’ (page 225). 

The last paper of the evening was on “ The Abolition of Pov- 
erty,” by Rev. S. S. Craig, Oakville, Can. (page 272). 

Adjourned at ro P.M. 


NINTH SESSION. 
Tuesday morning, July 13. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 9 a.m. A 
paper was read by Mr. Michel Heymann, superintendent of the Jew- 
ish Orphans’ Home, New Orleans, on “ Jewish Child-saving Work in 
the United States” (page 108). 

Mr. Heymann was asked if he received into his home only Jewish 
children. He replied that they were received if one parent was a 
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Jew, that he himself should make no discrimination on account of 
religion, his religion was a belief in the fatherhood of God and _ the 
brotherhood of man. 

Miss A. M. Machar, Kingston, Ont., asked for an opportunity to 
read a paper which she had prepared for the Conference, but which 
had been omitted, owing to a misunderstanding. She brought the 
sreetings of the Women’s National Council, whose work she described 
as in line with that of the Conference, its aim being the application 
of the Golden Rule to law, custom, and society. 

Mr. José F. Goday was introduced as the first representative from 
Mexico. Mr. Goday was from the Mexican legation at Washington, 
and had been commissioned by President Diaz to attend the Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Gopay.— Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—\t was the 
purpose of the Mexican government in accepting your kind invitation 
to send a representative to be present from the beginning of the ses- 
sions, and it was my intention to be here ; but, owing to illness, I have 
not been able to be present before. I come to say that Mexico is 
grateful for your kind invitation, and hopes your work may be most 
successful. There is a great deal of interest in Mexico in work of 
this kind. President Diaz sends his greetings, and wishes for you 
the greatest success both in this national body and in your several 
States; and he hopes that your work may be productive of good to 
the civilized world. 

The report of the Committee on Organization was again brought 
before the Conference. Mr. W. C. Ball, Indiana, whose name had 
been proposed as chairman of the section referring to delinquent 
children, declined to serve, and asked that Mr. Peter Caldwell might 


be put in his place. This was done, and the report was adopted 
unanimously (see page x). 


The rules were read as revised and adopted (page xiv). 


Mr. Bracketr.— There are some people who feel that it is rather 
hard to require members to print their papers at their own personal 
expense. I hope the Executive Committee will so change the wording 
that it shall read, “ No paper of over ten minutes shall be read; and, 
if possible, it shall be printed and circulated beforehand.” I offer 
that as a substitute. 


This was accepted by the Executive Committee. 
The subject of the morning, * Social Settlements,’ was then taken 


up, Professor F. G. Peabody, chairman, presiding (page 329). 
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Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, was introduced as the 
next speaker (page 338). 

Rev. Robert E. Ely, of Prospect Union, Cambridge, was introduced 
(page 332). 


DISCUSSION ON SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Miss Mary A. JorDAN, of Smith College, spoke of the great good 
of settlement work, not alone to the people among whom the settle- 
ment exists, but to the residents in the settlement, those persons who 
are likely to fall under the tyranny of ideas. Any one who leads an 
exclusively intellectual life learns that outside of the life of refine- 
ment and delicacy and absence of brutal temptation there is another 
life in which jealousy, an undue sense of one’s importance, a totally 
undue value attached to one’s own way of doing things, exist; and 
there is no remedy more potent than to share, even for a short time, 
in the life of one of these settlements, and to come into contact with 
other lives, even if those lives are in themselves painful and de- 
pressing. 

The constitution of society based on family life of the prosperous 
sort tends to foster selfishness of a subtle sort in women. A mother 
feels that within certain limits she has a definite place, and that her 
word should be law, and her decisions should in the main be followed 
and loved. Against the dangers and weakness resulting from such 
experience the settlement protests by its laudable lack of definite- 
ness. A person finds, even in a short time, that he cannot say: 
“This piece of work is mine. I began it, I carried it forward to 
completion.”” He has to say: “I did begin it, but I found I was 
wrong. My friend showed me a better way. I did not finish it, be- 
cause I was busy about something else.” 

It presents, too, to the persons living in such relations an extraor- 
dinary demonstration of the superiority of persons who never struck 
them as being interesting. 

They tell a story of Whittier, that once, while driving in the coun- 
try, he saw a tall farmer leaning on his hoe, and looking contempla- 
tively over his fields. Mr. Whittier thought it unusual for a man to 
hold such an attitude so long, and decided to talk with him. He 
found him a man of strong personality and of unusual power in the ex- 
pression of his ideas. He felt that he would like to improve the man 
by a little book culture. So he lent him a translation of Plato. Some 
time afterward he saw the old farmer again, leaning on his hoe, and 
asked him if he had read the book. “ Yes,” said the farmer, “| 
read some of it.” ‘“‘ What did you think of it?” asked Mr, Whittier. 
** Wall, I thought that man had some o’ my idees.” 

Now I think that we almost always find, however brief may be our 
acquaintance with the life of the settlements, that the best ideas we 
hold have been shared by the people in them, and oftentimes by the 
very ones for whose benefit the settlements are intended. 
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Rev. D. C. MILNER, Chicago, said the thing that had impressed 
him about the Chicago settlements was that they had effected such re- 
forms in the community by political means,— in the matter of health, 
in the care of alleys, etc. The clubs for men are also a marked feat- 
ure. Some people have been alarmed because these clubs discuss 
single tax and.all manner of ésms, but it shows the good sense of the 
settlements in encouraging these men to give free expression to their 
extreme opinions. By so doing they come in contact with people 
who think on other lines. He would have been glad to hear more 
about the religious side. 

Miss RICHMOND, Baltimore.— May I say a word about settle- 
ments from the point of view of the professional charity worker? I 
have noticed for a good many years, when a new idea first gets hold 
of the charitable world, that immediately after the first enthusiasm 
has worn off it begins to be copied by people who do not half under- 
stand it. I remember charity organization suffered from this. A 
good many people had heard there was a new kind of society. So, 
whenever they started a new charity, they called it a charity organiza- 
tion society. And when working-girls’ clubs got to be pretty well 
known, if any one wanted to start a missionary band for girls, open- 
ing its meetings with prayer and closing with the doxology, they 
called it a working-girls’ club. Now the settlements have suffered 
from this same difficulty,— the tendency of people to take up the 
idea, and misapply it. I do not say this as a criticism of real set- 
tlement workers,— for none realize this difficulty more than they,— but 
as a word of warning to those who are going home inspired by this 
meeting with the desire to establish settlements and see them grow 
up in their several communities. I have seen people, who wanted 
really to start nothing but an old-fashioned mission, who said they 
were going to have a settlement like Hull House. Hull House has 
a great reputation. People are caught by names, and a great deal 
of money and misapplied enthusiasm have been dissipated in imita- 
tions that have not succeeded. No one suffers more from this than 
the charity worker, because, under the name of settlement, the old- 
fashioned mission, distributing a cheap and sprinkling sort of charity, 
can do more harm than under its right name. It can pretend to be 
scientific, when it is nothing of the kind. 

Then the settlements bring to them young people who have a * burn- 
ing desire to do good,” who have just left college, often after a clas- 
sical course, with no training whatever in social theory. These 
young graduates come in contact with workingmen who have a stock 
of theories of a certain sort, and they are at the mercy of the crude 
theories of the workingmen. On workers who stay only a short 
time — say six weeks —the settlement often has a disastrous effect. 
It sends them out with the idea that they know it all; that they can 
learn nothing from us charity workers, for instance. Whether they 
are prepared, like the Englishman Miss Addams quotes, to say good- 
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by to others, I cannot say; but it is quite certain that they are dete: 
mined to say good-by to us. 

Finally, as a member of this Conference for a number of years, | 
wish to say that nothing can be of greater help than the ideas, the 
point of view, which the settlement leaders can bring to us. Here 
tofore we have been like an arm with a cord tied tightly round the 
middle, preventing free circulation. This meeting has cut the cord, 
has given us a freer circulation of ideas upon the important questions 
which concern us. We need all the light that the settlement workers 
can bring; and I hope that no morbid prejudice against the name 
“charity ” will prevent them from understanding this, that they will try 
not only to get the point of view of the workingman, but of the char- 
ity worker as well. Through all this complex social life of ours, 
through all the difficulties which beset us, we need their help in 
securing the free, unprejudiced interplay of the thought and experi- 
ence of the best minds and most devoted students. It is possible 
that they may learn a little from us, and it is quite certain that we 
shall learn much from them. We are delighted to have them here, 
and hope that they will come every year. 

QueEstT1on.— How does Hull House interest young men between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-five ? 

Miss AppAmMs.— You can always interest them if you allow them 
to join a girls’ club or if you give them some work to do. One 
evening a month is given to serious work, and two evenings are 
social. 

Mr. CLARK.— How much time is given to the religious element in 
the work to which Mr. Ely has referred? Is there preaching ser- 
vice or Sunday-school ? 

Mr. ELy.— None. We believe it is our religious duty to be unre- 
ligious in that sense. In beginning our work at Prospect Union, it 
was my privilege to say to those who thought tney were being lured 
into an educational institution, that they might be preached to, that 
they were mistaken. I said it should be my duty as a preacher to 
see that no preaching was done. In order that this may not be mis- 
understood, I would like to say that there are people who will have 
nothing to do with any religious service whatever; and, if you do not 
meet those people on their own ground, you will not meet them at 
all. We have men in the Prospect Union who, when I first knew 
them, hated the very sight of a church, and had greater antipathy to 
a parson than to any living creature ; but we tried successfully to 
Zearn together. But we find in ourselves a common sense of right 
and a common sense of duty. Many of these men, I am convinced, 
cannot be reached by ordinary religious methods, but the religious 
spirit must be the motive of it all. 

Question.— Are the clubs made up of boys and girls ? 

Miss Appams.— Almost all of them are of boys and girls. The 
clubs themselves decide who shall be members. We allow dancing 
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once a month. We see a great improvement in the manners of the 
young people. 1 believe very strongly in young men and women 
meeting together. Some of our clubs are of young men separately. 
In the Shakspere Club there are about forty women and two men. 
rhere is a club of mechanics, of about twenty young men, mostly 
from the electric works. We have a mothers’ club. We have a 
vreat many dramatic entertainments. We insist that they shall be 
very carefully done. A great many clubs study plays which are 
never given, because they do not come up to the standard. The 
club programmes never sound very substantial, but they are a great 
help. We have thirty-five classes, and the young people come also to 
these classes and to the gymnasium. 

While I am speaking, I want to modify one thing that I said when 
| first spoke. I think people in settlements have to be as careful as 
people outside about giving to those whom we know only slightly. 
| have to ask for a good deal of money. When I have been asked 
to a house to dinner, | dislike to go the next week, and ask for 
money; but, when you are on terms of friendship, you cannot draw 
this line about material things. 

As to transient residents, we do not take any one for less than six 
months. Miss Lathrop is a stanch defender of charities, and we 
have always been anxious to avoid that affectation of saying that the 
settlement is superior to charities. 

(JvEsTION.— How is the cost of Hull House met? 

Miss AppAMS.— The means to support it are given by the people of 
Chicago who have come to believe in what it is doing. The residents 
work without salary mostly, and pay their board. The running costs 
about $5,000, and is given by the people. 

QvueEstT10n.— Does Miss Addams find virtue to be as taking as 
vice? Because, if she does, there is great hope for all of us. 

Miss Appams.— It is rather a favorite topic of mine that virtuous 
persons do not take as much pi.ins to be attractive as vicious. If 
they did, I should believe it. Virtue cannot afford to be disagreea- 
ble. The old Puritan idea is at the root of a great deal of our 
trouble. The saloon is not altogether vicious, and it is the most 
attractive thing that many people have. ‘That is why we have gone 
in for the things we have, because we have to cope with that attrac- 
tiveness. 

(JuEsTION.— Is there any trouble about organizing the clubs? 

Miss Appams.— Some of the clubs are exclusive. ‘They seem to 
think the fun of having a club is to keep others out. Of course, we 
preach against that; and I hope the settlement has none of that 
spirit. 

QvuEsTI0oN.— What is the method that Mr. Ely employs? 

Mr. Ety.— Ours is purely educational work. The effort is to 
bring young men from the university into contact with workingmen. 
The classes are small. We have lectures once a week, with oppor- 
tunities for discussion which any man has a chance to take. 
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QueEstion.— What does Miss Addams have for children after 
school hours ? 


Miss AppAMs.— We have a playground where they play in sum- 
mer and which is flooded in winter. We have between five and six 
hundred children in clubs. 


Adjourned. 


TENTH SESSION. 
Tuesday night, July 13. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 8 p.. 
A telegram was read from Hon. William R. Stewart, of New York, 
accepting the Presidency of the Conference for the coming year. 

The subject for the evening was the report of the Committee 
on Care of the Feeble-minded, chairman, Dr. F. M. Powell, Iowa, 
who read a paper on the “Present Status of the Feebie-minded” 
(page 289). 

A paper on “State Regulation of Marriage,” by Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, of Boston, was read by Dr. Rogers (page 302). 

An address on “Child Study as applied to the Defectives ” was 
given by Professor W. O. Krohn, University of Illinois (page 308). 

Adjourned at 9 P.M. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday morning, July 14. 


The Conference was called to order for the final session at ro a.M. 
by the President. 

A paper by Miss A. M. Machar, Kingston, Ont., entitled ‘ Out- 
door Relief in Canada and its Relation to Tramps” was read 
(page 239). 

An address on “ Moral Reform in Ontario” was given by Hon 
J. J. Malaren, Q.C., LL.D. (page 347). 

A paper on the “ Child-saving Work of the Humane Societies ” 
was read by Hon. J. G. Shortall, president of the Illinois Humane 
Society (page 110). 

The Committee on Business reported through Dr. Walk that the 
only resolution offered for action by the Conference was that with 
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reference to the aftercare of the insane. He moved that that be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Care of the Insane. It was so voted. 
The following resolution of thanks was read : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Twenty-fourth National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction are cordially returned — 

(1) To the government of the Province of Ontario and especially to the Hon. 
G. W. Ross, Minister of Education, for the liberal contribution of one thousand 
dollars ($1,000) toward the expenses of the session, for the free use of the com- 
fortable and convenient Normal School Building, and for the reception given on 
the evening of July 13; 

(2) To the Honorable City Council of Toronto for the use of the commodious 
Pavilion for several of the general sessions of the Conference and for their tender 
of an excursion to the Falls of Niagara ; 

(3) To the Toronto Street Railway Company for the free use of a private car 
each day during our meetings ; to the Yacht Club for trips to the island; 

(4) To the ladies of the city, who have courteously proffered their carriages for 
many pleasant drives, have thrown open their elegant homes for our entertain- 
ment, and have arranged receptions which have afforded us an opportunity for 
closer acquaintance with those whose kindness we shall hold in remembrance 
and whose friendship we shall highly prize ; 


lo the railway authorities, especially to the officers of the Grand Trunk and 


Canadian Pacific Railways, the Central Passenger Association, and the Railway 


Passenger Association of Michigan, for the most liberal terms ever given to the 
Conference; 


To the papers for the very accurate, the intelligent and discriminating reports of 
the proceedings. 


Mr. Sayce, New York.— Iam not a member of this Conference, 
and am not enough of a practical charity worker to have taken an 
active part init. I am hereas a student; and,as a student, I think I 
can say a word for Columbia in welcoming you to New York next 
year. 

Columbia reaches the university settlement worker and the charity 
organization worker both. One of our professors spends part of the 
year living at a settlement, and in his class work he has devoted 
special time to the working out of the records of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York. Our president is a man who is in the broad- 
est sense a man of practical politics and devoted to social welfare. In 
the discussion of such papers as we have heard pertaining to child-sav- 
ing, the question comes up: Can we in some way introduce into the 
child’s life those elements that shall make him prepared to deal with the 
social life that waits him later on? I have been interested in one 
work that has grown up in connection with the children of the slums 
of New York, the George Junior Republic. The boy has first to sup- 
port himself; second, he must enforce social regulations and enforce 
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order; third, he elects the legislature that makes the regulations. 
This is one of the best ways of saving the slum boy, the street boy, 
the boy ambitious to be the leader of a gang. It regulates, and r 
strains him, and it is securing a degree of civic virtue. 


Mr. John Edward Bell thanked the Conference for coming 
Toronto, and hoped they would carry away as pleasant remembrances 
as he had brought from cities in the United States where he had been 
a guest. 

President Johnson thanked the Conference for having been al- 
lowed to occupy the honorable place of President ; and, in resigning 
his chair, he called upon Mr. N.S. Rosenau, of New York, to speak a 
word for the newly elected President, Mr. W. R. Stewart, who was 
unable to be present. 


Mr. Rosenau.— Mr. President, Ladies’ and Gentlemen of the Con 
Jerence,— 1 am one of the lesser lights of New York, one little part 
of the ceaselessly whirling mass of humanity that makes up the 
metropolis of the New World; and I know that I cannot proper!) 
represent my city, and, therefore, I dare not make promises of what 
New York will do for fear they be not large enough. 

I think it singularly appropriate that the Conference should meet 
next year in New York, for two reasons: first, because it saw its 
birth in New York, and New York will help to celebrate its Silver 
Jubilee; second, because, if the union of communities, which will 
on the 1st of January make the Greater New York, be a mark of 
progress in civilization, it is eminently appropriate that the progress 
which is being made in the purification of civilization shall be sig- 
nalized in that Greater New York by the meeting of this Conference 
in the first year of its history. 

New York is being civilized. It is working from within out; but 
it can be helped from without, and not the least of the influences to 
help in this direction will be the meeting of this Conference next 
year. We have clean streets. We havea comparatively clean muni 
ipal government. We are reforming the tenements. We are caring 
for the children. We are helping the poor. We are trying to reform 
criminals. We are laying out the most magnificent system of parks, 
probably, on the face of the globe. We are building a university 
which will stand with any; and, finally, we are rearing a cathedral 
which is to be the grandest tribute of humanity to the Divine that our 
country shall know. So we are prepared to welcome the Conference. 
We have enough of the leaven of righteousness in us now to appre- 
ciate its spirit and its work. 

Mr. President, in behalf of Mr. Stewart, whom I represent with- 
out his knowledge, I can say, with the conviction that I am uttering 
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nothing but the truth, he will do his utmost to make the meeting of 
the Conference a success, just as for years he has done his utmost to 
make the work of the State Board of Charities of New York a success. 
His chief ambition and his chief delight lie in the gradual evolution of 
the institutions of New York, under the encouragement of the State 
Board of Charities, where he is admirably filling the place of his 
eminent predecessors, William P. Letchworth and Oscar Craig. 

If, in conducting the work of this Conference, he shall succeed as 
well as the retiring President, I am sure our meeting in 1898 will not 
be a failure. 

I shall look forward, as will all my fellow-workers, to the pleasure 
of greeting you in New York; and I can assure you that no effort 
shall be spared to make your meeting a success. 


A few closing remarks were made by Professor Henderson in ap- 
preciation of ‘the kindness and hospitality of the people of Toronto 
and the value of the Conference. 

The General Secretary, Rev. H. H. Hart, was called on for the 
final word. He paid a high tribute to the ready and willing workers 
in Toronto, who had showed themselves ready to co-operate in every- 


thing necessary for the success of the Conference, and to the daily 


papers for their aid from the inception of the Conference through its 
whole extent. 


The Conference then adjourned without formality. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE FRACTIONAL 
YEAR ENDING SEPT. 30, 1896. 
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1878 ee ae 
1831 1891 oe 
1882 a rn 
1883 1893. . ee an, Ses 142 
1894 

1895 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1537 


1896 


Total 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


N.B.— Members who were in attendance at Toronto are marked *. 


ALABAMA. Davis, Horace, 1800 Broadway. 
Birmingham George, Miss Julia, 729 Sutter St. 
Ward, Mrs. Thos., Pres., Soc. of United Char., Santa Paula. 
22d St. and 3d Ave. Blanchard, Nathan W. 


Livingston. Stanford University. 
* Tutwiler, Miss Julia S., Principal, Ala. Normal Smith, Mrs. Albert W., Asst. Prof. of Sox 
College for Girls. Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. 
Mobile. Warmer, Prof. A. G. 


Bromberg, Frederick .. Counsel, Mobile Soc. for 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and Children, 

72 St. Francis St. COLORADO. 
Tuscaloosa Boulder. 
Phillips, A. L., Sec. Colored Evangelization er, Jones te Unie pop be ggg 


Pres. Church, South. ATH ‘ . Gade BD f 
Searcy, J. T., M.D., Supt., Ala. Bryce Insane bats ~~ ae Marriet E., Secy, Bd. of 


osp. 
Colorado Springs. 
ALASKA. Slocum, Wm. F., LL.D., Pres., Colorado Colleg: 
Jackson, Rev. Sheldon, D.D., Bureau of Educa- Denver 
ion, Washi “D.C \ 
—_ ashington, D.C Appel, J. S., Member, State Bd. of Char. and Cor 
* Decker,  sancaaaiaes S., 711-714 Ernest & Crar 
mer Blk. 
AREANSAS. Gabriel, John H., 711-714 Kittredge Building 
* George, Mrs. S. Izetta, Sec’y, Char. Org. Sox 
Love, Dr. Minnie C. T., Cor. Sec’y, National Cor 
ference of Charities and Correction, 
Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA. Morey, C. S., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 1555 Sher 
° man Ave. 
* Platt, Mrs. Sarah S., Vice-Pres., State Bd 
Char. and Cor., Hotel Metropole. 
Stonaker, C. L., Sec’y, State Bd. of Char. and Cor 
Los Angeles. ee Gen. Sec’y, Civic Church, 34 Masonic 
Lindley, Walter, M.D., Supt., Lindley’s Private a 
Sur ical Hosp.; Trustee, Whittier State Sch., Highlands. 
315 W. 6th St. Delaplaine, Blanche L., Reform Dept., Wome: 
Lytton Springs. ‘lub of Denver, 3923 Highland Ave. 
Weaver, Mrs. Philip L., Proprietor, Lytton Springs Pueblo. 
Family Resort. Adams, Alva, Governor of Colorado. 
Oakland. McDonald, Mrs. W. H., Sec’y, Asso. Char., et 
Banning, B. R., 1219 Adeline St ong Seatte, 28 Ave. 
» B.R., d St. s Mrs. J. S., Co. Agt., Colo. Humane Sox 
Borland, Mrs. Sarah C., Director, Asso. Char., perey, Mies. J. 5., Co. Agt., Cole, Humane 
1157 Franklin St. 


Wendte, Rev. Chas. W., Pres., Humane Society, CONNECTICUT. 
etc. 


Conway. 


Millar, A. C., Pres.; Hendrix College; Pres., Ark. 
Methodist Preachers’ Institute. 


Eldridge. 


Osborne, Antrim E., M.D., Ph.D., Supt., State 
Home for the Feeble-minded. 


Cromwell. 
San Francisco. Hallock, Dr. W. B., Supt., Cromwell Hall, Sana 
Associated Charities of San Francisco. torium for Nervous Bideone. 
Brown, Charlotte B., M.D., 1212 Sutter St. 
Bunnell, Jas. S., Gen’i Auditor and Cashier, Deep River. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express. * Spencer, Geo. F., Member, State Bd. of Char 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Hartford. 


*Down, Dr. Edwin A., Member, State Bd. of 
Char.; Phys. to the Retreat for Insane, 30 
Washington St. 

Green, D. I., Supt., 

Greene, Col. Jacob I 

*Hall, Miss Mary, Member, State Bd. of Char., 
40 Pratt St 

Hartranft, C. D., D.D., Pres., Hartford Theol. 
Seminary, etc., 1507 Broad St. 

Howe, Harmon G., M.D., Exec. Com 
Hosp. 

Huntington, Rev. John T., 

McCook, Prof. J. 
114 Main St. 

Merriam, Alexander R., Prof. in Hartford Theol. 
Seminary; Director, Char. Org. Soc. 

Phelps, Oscar A., Director, Char. Org. Soc.; 
Supt., Wachuton Chapel, 232 Sigourney St. 
Stearns, Dr. H. P., Supt., Hartford Retreat, 30 

Washington St 


Lakeville. 


*Knight, Geo. H., 
Imbeciles 

* Knight, Mrs. Geo. H., 

night, Mrs. Mary F 


Litchfield. 
Perkins, J. Deming. 
Woodruff, Geo. M. 


Middletown. 

* Fairbank, W. 
Girls. 

* Fairbank, Mrs. W 
Sch. for Girls. 

Fisher, Willard, Prof. of Economics and Social 
Science, Wesleyan Univ., 14 Observatory Hall. 

Whittlesey, H. C., Member, State Bd. of Char. 


Char. Org. Soc., 234 Pearl St 


, Hartford 


Pres., Chdn.’ 
J., Director, Char. 


s Aid Soc 
Org. Soc., 


M.D., Supt., Conn. Sch. for 


Conn. Sch. 
., Conn. Sch. 


for Imbeciles 
for Imbeciles. 


G., Supt., Conn. Indus. Sch. for 


. G., Asst. Supt., Conn. Indus. 


Naugatuck. 


Warner, L. D. 
Whittemore, J. H. 


New Britain. 

Camp, David N., Auditor, Nat. 
gregational Churches. 

Cooper, Rev. James W. 

Finch, Alfred S., Agt., 
Main St. 

Platt, F. G., Chairman Exec. Com., 
Char. Org. 


Council of Con- 


, D.D., 16 Washington St. 
iw. 


” Char. Org. Soc., 58 


New Britain 


New Haven. 
Bacon, Miss Rebekah G., Member, 
Char 
Baldwin, Henry, Custodian of Amer. Hist. 
\mericana, 260 Crown St. 

Blackman, Rev. Wm. F., Prof. of Christian Ethics, 
Yale Univ., 253 St. Ronan St. 
Brewer, Prof. W. H., Yale Univ., 

Bd. of Health, etc., 418 Orange St. 
Brown, Robert, Sec’y, Yale Univ. Observatory, 
Observatory P1. 
Corcoran, Rev. John F., Treas., St. 
Asyl., P.O. Box 1477. 
Douglass, Rev. Geo. Wm. 
239 Whitney Ave. 
Farnam, Prof. ae W., Yale Univ., 
. Ass'n, 43 Hillhouse Ave 


State Bd. of 


, Library 


Pres., State 


Francis Orph. 


, Rector, Trinity Church, 


Director, 


, Irvi ing, Asst. Prof. 

"e niv., 460 Prospect St 

owe, W alter I., Instructor in 

Scientific Sch. of Yale Univ. 

rter, Jos., Chairman Com., 
sion, 215 Whitney Ave. 


Political Econ., Yale 

History, Sheffield 
, 238 Whalley Ave. 
Welcome Hall Mis- 
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Preston, Sherwood 0., Agt 
Orange St 
Saunders, FE. A., 

Whitney Ave 
Sheldon, Chas. A., 
Welch, Pierce N 


Plantsville. 


*Smith, Henry D., Pres., 
Girls at Middletown 
*Smith, Mrs. Henry D. 


, Org. Char. Ass'n, 20« 


Director, Org. Char 


Director, Org. Char. Ass'n 


Conn. Indus. Sch. for 


South Manchester. 


Cheney, James W 


Waterbury. 
Davenport, Rev. John G., D.D., Pastor, 
Congregational C hurch, 22 Holmes Ave 
* Kellogg, Chas. P., Sec’y, State Bd. of Char. 
Kellogg, Ss. W 
Wells, Thos. D., Sec’y, 
rectors, 67 Chestnut 


Second 


State Bd. 
Ave. 


of Prison Di- 


Westport. 
Ruland, Dr. F. D., 


Sanitarium. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington. 
Associated Charities, 602 West St. 
Bancroft, Wm. P., Sec’y, Trustees Delaware Hosp 
Warner, Mrs. Emalea P., Chairman, Exec. Com., 
Asso. Char., 1202 Delaware Ave. 


DISTRICT 
Washington. 


Barlow, Mrs. Kate B., Supt., Indus. Home Sch. 
of the Dist. of Columbia, 32d St. Extension. 
Barrett, Mrs. Kate Waller, Supt., The Nat’! Flor- 
ence Crittenton Mission, —_ 3d St., N.W. 
Castle, Henry A., Auditor, P. Dept. 
Caywood, A. S., Committee on ‘Chan 
Board of Trade, 933 9th St., V 

Hood, Mrs. ery | Manager, Asso. Char., 1009 
O St., N.W 

Janney, B. T., 1671 31st St 

Lewis, Herbert Ww. Agt., Board of Chdn.’s Guar- 
ians, 472 Louisiana Ave. 

Lowndes, Jas., 1505 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Macfarland, Henry B. F., Cor. Sec’y for District 
of Columbia, 1406 G St 
Moore, Frederic L., Chairman, 

Penn. Ave. 
Nourse, Mrs. Emily L., 
trial Home School, 
Spencer, Mrs. Sara A., 
agg Hosp. ; Prin., 
ege. 
* Wilson, Geo. 
i, ew 
Woodbury, Mrs. Anna L., Pres., 
Cookery and House work, 1319 Mass. Ave 
WwW ann S. W., Vice Pres., Asso. Char. ; Pres., 
Bd. of Trade, 2015 Wyoming Ave 
Woodwatd, Wm. Redin, Pres., Bd 
Guardians of the Dist 
St., N 
Wright, ¢ 


OF COLUMBIA, 


and Cor. of 


Asso. Char., 1505 
Bd. of Directors, Indus- 
2823 Q St., N.W. 

Trustee, Nat’! Homeeo- 
Spencerian Business Col- 
S., Gen. 


Sec’y, Asso. Char., 811 G 


Mission Sch‘ of 


of Chdn.’s 
of Columbia, 507 E 
‘arroll D , Commissioner of Labor. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 
Barclay, Jno. F., 


Supt., Marietta St. 
Rescue Home, 


24 W. Alabama St. 


Mission and 


Carrollton. 
Cofer, M. J 
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Macon. 
Hammond, Mrs. John D. 


IDAHO. 
Moscow. 


Gault, Franklin B., Pres., Univ. of Idaho. 


ILLINOIS. 
Anna. 
*Stoker, Dr. W. A., Supt., Ill 


. Southern Hosp. 
for Insane. 


Aurora. 


Eurich, Mrs. E. F., Vice-Pres., Char. Council, 62 
N. 4th St. 


Bloomington. 


*Wolfe, Rev. J. B., Trustee, Ill. Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home, roos E. Jefferson St. 


Chester. 
*Auten, Frank A., M.D. 


Chicago. 


Adams, Mrs. Geo. E., 530 Belden Ave. 
*Addams, Miss Jane, Hull House, 335 S. Halsted 
St. 


Banning, Ephraim, Member, Bd. of State Com’rs 
of Pub. Char., 685 Washington Boulevard. 

* Dewey, Richard, M. D., Phys. in charge Sanita- 
rium at Wauwatosa, Wis.; Clinical Prof. 
Mental Diseases, Chicago Post-grad. Sch. and 
Woman's Med. Sch., N.W. Univ., 34 Wash- 
ington St. 


Felton, Chas. E. 
Calumet Ave. 

Flack, Rev. G. K., Pastor, Wabash Ave. M. E. 
Church, 154 25th St. 

Flower, Mrs. J. M., Ill. Training Sch. for Nurses, 
67 Lake Shore Drive. 

Frank, Henry L., Pres., Jewish Training Sch. and 
Orph. Soc., 1608 Prairie Ave. 

Gavit, John P., Editor, 7e Commons the Social 

riodical, 140 N. Union St. 


Doud, Mrs. L. B. $357 Michigan Ave. 


gr., State Reformatory, 3153 


Harris, D. J., 3145 Vernon Ave. 

* Henderson, Prof. Chas. R., D.D., Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chairman, Bureau of Char. 

Hobbs, Mrs. J. B., Mr, Home for the Friend- 
less, etc., 343 La Salle Ave. 

Holmes, Rebecca Brickell, Asst. Sec’y, Bureau of 
Asso. Char., 80 Commercial Bank Bldg. 

Lathrop, Miss Julia C., Member, Bd. of Pub. 
Char., Hull House. 

McDowell, Miss Mary E., Head Res., Univ. of 
Chicago Settlement, 4055 Gross Ave. 

Mack, Julian W., Sec’y, United Hebrew Char., 

- 108 La Salle St. 

MacVeagh, Franklin, Pres., Bureau of Asso. Char., 
Lake St. and Wabash Ave. 

*Magee, J. J., Trustee, Ill. Eastern Hosp. for 
Insane at Kankakee, 245 E. 57th St. 

* Millis, H. A., 5739 Drexel Ave. 

* Milner, Rev. Duncan C., D.D., Pastor, Armour 
Mission, cor. 33d St. and Armour Ave. 

Olmstead, Rev. R. E., 5412 Jackson Ave. 

Pettersen, C. A., Teacher, Jefferson High School, 
gor W. North Ave. 

Reynolds, Arthur R., M.D., 
Chicago, 36 Washington St. 

Rosenberg, Jacob, Director, United Hebrew Char., 
1620 Michigan Ave. 

Rosenfeld, Maurice, United Hebrew Char., 76 5th 
Ave. 


Com’r of Health, 
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Rosenthal, Julius, German Old People’s Hon 
3247 Wabash Ave. 

Shortall, John G., Pres., IJ]. Humane Soc.: Pr 
Amer. Humane Ass‘n, 1600 Prairie Ave 
Simons, A. M., Dist. Agt., Bureau of Asso. Char 

1746 W. 47th St. 
*Smith, Miss Mary R., Hull House, 335 So. Ha 
sted St. 
Smith, Robert M., Principal, John Worthy Sc} 
Bridewell. 
Sturges, Miss Marion Delafield, 107 Pine St 
Sturm, Adolph, Supt., House of Correction 
Taylor, Graham, Hammond Library, 43 Warren 


Ave. 

Wallace, Mrs. M. R. M., 3817 Michigan Ave 

* Weller, Chas. Frederick, Dist. Supt. for Engl 
wood and West Side Districts, Chicago Bureau 
of Asso. Char., 308 W. 63d St. 

Woodbridge, John, Pres., Nat'l Chdn.’s Hom: 
Soc., 604 Reaper Block. 


Danville. 
Calhoun, Wm. J., Member, Bd. of Pub. Char 
Evanston. 
Caldwell, W., M.A., D.Sc., Prof. of Mora 
Social Philosophy, N.W. Univ. 
Southgate, Rev. B. M., 912 Wesley Ave. 
Geneseo. 


Miller, Rev. M. J., Trustee, Antioch College at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


and 


Geneva. 
*Amigh, Mrs. Ophelia L., Supt., State Home for 
Juvenile Female Offenders. 
Benthall, Mrs. E. D. W., M.D., Asst. Supt., State 
Home for Juvenile Female Offenders 
* Hale, S. W., Trustee, Eastern Hosp. for Insane 
Joliet. 
McClaughry, R.W., Warden, Ill. State Peniten 
tiary. 
Kankakee. 
* Small, Lem., Trustee, State Hosp. for Insane 
Stearns, Wm. G., M.D., Supt., Ill. East. Hos; 
for Insane. 
Lincoln. 
Smith, J. W., M.D., Supt., Asylum for Feeble 
minded Children. 
Mendota. 
Corbus, J. C., M.D., Member, Bd. of Pub. Char 
Monticello. 
Miller, Mrs. Flora J. 
Normal. 
*Magner, J. H., Supt., Ill. 
ome. 
Rockford. 


Talcott, Wm. A., Sec. and Treas., Rockford Hosp 
Ass’n, etc. 

Talcott, Mrs. William A., 
Union Aid Soc., etc. 


South Evanston 


Miller, Miss Katharine S., Supt., I!!. 
for Girls. 

Morgan, Miss Fannie E., Visitor, I1I. 
or Girls. 


Springfield. 


Dodds, F. C., Clerk, Bd. of Pub. Char. 
Lawrence, R. D., Member, Bd. of Pub. Char 


Soldiers’ Orphans’ 


Vice-Pres., Ladies’ 


Indus. Scl 


Indus. Sch 


LIST OF 


Springfield, Continued — 
Parker, John W., Clerk, Bd. of Pub. Char 
Shutt, Mrs. W. E., Delegate, Bd. of Pub. Char 
Snyder, Miss Minnie, Supt., Home for 
Friendless. 
Wines, Frederick Howard, Sec’y, Bd. of Pub. Char. 


the 


Virginia. 


Wilson, Miss Kate, Nat'l Chdn.’s Home 


oc 


INDIANA. 
Bloomington. 


* Fetter, Frank A., Prof. of Economics and Social 
Science, Indiana Univ. 


Bowling Green. 
* McCullough, Wm. H. 


Centreville. 
Harvey, John C., Supt., Wayne Poor Asylum. 
Evansville. 


Wilson, Mary T., Book-keeper and Supervisor of 
Amusements, Hosp. for the Insane. 


Fort Wayne. 


* Ellison, Thos. E., Member, Bd. of State Char. ; 
Pres., Bd. Mgrs. Ind. Ref’y. 

Guild, Mrs. Helen F., Pres., Asso. Char., 372 Fair- 
field Ave. 

* Harper, Mary Rowan, Sec’y, Bd. of Trustees, 
Ind. Sch. for Feeble-minded Youth, 76 E 
Washington St. 

*Johnson, Alex., Pres., National Conference of 
Charities and Correction for 1897; Supt., Ind. 
Sch. for Feeble-minded Youth. 


Franklin. 
* Bergen, Miss Margaret, 


Matron, Johnson Co 
Orphans’ Home. 


Indianapolis. 

* Bicknell, Ernest, Sec’y, Bd. of State Char. 

Elder, John R., Member, Bd. of State Char. 

Elliott, Rev. F. M., Supt., Ind. Chdn.’s Home 
Soc., go E. Market St. 

Gavisk, Rev. Francis H., St. Vincent de Paul Soc., 
126 W. Georgia St. 

Greely, Miss Laura, Clerk, Bd. of State Char. 

* Grout, Chas. S., Gen. Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc. 

Harrison, Mrs. Benj., Member, Flower Mission, 
674 N. Delaware St. 

* Keely, Miss Sarah F., 
and Woman’s Prison. 

McGinnis, Geo. F., Member, Bd. of Control, Ind. 
Ref. Sch. for Boys. 

*McKeenan, Mrs. Susan, St. 
Soc., 618 N. Madison St. 

Mount, James A., Governor. 

* Peelle, Mrs. Mary F., Member, Bd. of State Char. 

——_ Mary A., M.D., Member, Bd. of State 
Char. 

Streeter, W. B., Agt., Bd. of State Char. 

Thomas, Miss Lelia, Bd. of State Char. 

Walker, Mrs. C. A., Mgr., Ind. Ref 
Girls and Woman's Prison, 120 W 


Supt., Ref. Sch. for Girls 


Vincent de Paul 


Sch. for 
12th St. 


Irvington. 

Brown, Prof. D. C., Member, Bd. of State Char. 
Jeffersonville. 

Zulauf, Miss Hannah, Sec’y, Orphans’ Home Soc. 
Knightstown. 


Graham, A. H., 
Orph. Home. 


Supt., Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


MEMBERS: 


INDIANA, IOWA 
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Marion. 
* Shideler, Geo. A. H., Member, Bd. of Control, 
Ind. Ref. Sch. for Boys. 
Plainfield. 
* Charlton, Mrs 


for Boys 
* Charlton, T. J., 


Alice R., Matron, Ind. Ref. Sch 


Supt., Ind. Ref. Sch. for Boys. 


Plymouth. 
Reeve, Chas. H., Director, Nat’! Prison Ass’n 
Richmond. 


* Nicholson, Timothy, Member, Bd. of State Char 
*Smith, 5. E., M.D., Med. Supt., Eastern Ind. 
Hosp. for Insane, Easthaven. 


Terre Haute. 


Alden, Lyman P., Supt., Rose Orph. Home 

* Ball, William C., Member, Bd. of Control, Ref 
Sch. for Boys. 

Davis, Sydney B., Pres., Soc. for Org. Char.; Bd 
of Chdn.’s Guardians. 

Harper, Miss N., 914 Chestnut St. 

Pence, Mrs. Louise, Treas., Rose Ladies’ Aid Soc., 
115 S. 2d St. 

Winchester. 

Howard, John, Supt., James Moorman Orphan 
Home 
IOWA. 

Burlington. 
Baldwin, W. W., Pres., Char. Org. Soc. 
Nealley, E. M., Member, Exec. Com., Char. Org 
Soc., 317 S. Central Ave 
Salter, Rev. Wm., D.D., Member, Char. Org. 
Soc., 119 S. 8th St. 
Willard, Mrs. F. A. 


Council Bluffs. 
Lemen, J. G., 
Orphanage. 


Mgr. of the Christian Home 


Davenport, 
Howard, Mrs. Nettie F. (died May, 1897). 
McCowen, Dr. Jennie, Sec’y, State Bd. Mgrs., 
Iowa Chdn.’s Home Soc., 316 Brady St. 
Peck, Mrs. W. F., Pres., St. Luke’s Hosp. 
Van Patten, Mrs. J. P., Sec’y, Ladies’ Indus. Re- 
lief Soc., 404 W. 12th St 
Des Moines. 

Burnette, Major W. S. R., Iowa 
_Chdn.’s Home Soc., 207 Manhattan Bldg. 
Goff, Miss Charlotta, Sec’y, Asso. Char., Good 

Block 
Hollingsworth, Horace S. 
Eldora. 
Miles, B. J., Supt., State Indus. Sch. 
Glenwood. 
Mogridge, George, M.D., Asst. Supt., Iowa Inst 
for Feeble-minded Chdn. 
* Powell, F. M M.D., Supt., 
Feeble-minded Chdn. 
* Powell, Mrs. F. M., Matron, Iowa 
Feeble-minded Chdn. 


State Supt., 


Iowa Inst. for 


Inst. for 
Grinnell 

Wyckoff, G. P., Prof. in Sociology, lowa College. 
Independence. 

Brown, Miss Florence E., 


Hosp. for Insane 
Hill, Gershom H., M.D 


Supt. Nurses, lowa 


, oupt., Hosp for Insane. 
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KANSAS. 
Emporia. 


Eastman, D. W. 
Kingman. 
Brown, W. L., Pres., Bd. of Trustees of State 
Char. Insts. 
Manhattan. 
Cong’, Mrs. Helen, Dean, Dept. of Household 
sconomics, State Agricultural College. 
Osage City. 
Jumper, H. G., Member, Bd. of Trustees of State 
“har. Insts. 
Osawatomie. 
Biddle, T. C., M.D., Supt., State Insane Hosp. 
Osawkie. 
Shane, Frank, Member, Bd. of Trustees of State 
Char. Insts. 
Salina. 
Dolan, P. H., Member, Bd. of Trustees of State 
Char. Insts. 
Topeka. 


Clark, J. T., Pres., Kansas Chdn.’s Home Soc., 
17 Greenwood Ave 


KENTUCKY. 
Covington. 
* Bryson, Miss Ma , Member, Bd. of Directors, 
Asso. Char., 57 E. 6th St. 
* Melbourne, Mrs. ia Matron, Protestant Chdn.’s 
Home, 1407 Madison St. 
Spalding, W. D., Asso. Char., 621 Greenup St. 
Earlington. 
Atkinson, John B. 
Frankfort. 
Stewart, A. H., M.D., Phys. and Surg., Ky. Peni- 
tentiary. 
Lexington. 
Charles, Mrs. S. A., Trustee, Ky. Houses of Re- 
form, 3 Fayette Park. 
Louisville. 


* Caldwell, P., Supt., Indus. Sch. of Reform. 
Hartwell, F. N., Financial Sec’y, Soc. for the 
— of Newsboys and Waifs, 11th and 


Maple 

Hill, Archibald A., Head Resident, Neighborhood 
House, 324 E. "Jefferson St. 

Richardson, Caroline H., Char. Org. Soc. 

* Rolph, W. T., Financial Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc. ; 
Sec’y and Treas., Southern Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Columbia Bldg. 


Richmond. 

Bennett, Miss {Belle H., Pres., Woman’s Parson- 
age and Home Mission Society, M. E. Church, 
South. 

LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge. 

McVea, Chas., M.D., Physician, State Inst. for 

the Blind, 715 Convention St. 
Jackson. 


Hays, Geo. A. B., M.D., Supt., Insane Asyl. of 
Louisiana. 
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New Orleans. 


Baker, W. M., 3727 
Baker, Mrs. Wm. 


Coliseum St. 
M., Treas., St. Anna’s As, 


3727 Coliseum St. 


Blanc, Jules A. 
Browne, Arthur H., 
Natchez St. 


Director, Char. Org. Sox 


Capdevielle, Paul, Pres., Merchants’ Ins. Co 
Carré, W. W., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 331 Car 


delet St. 
Derby, Capt. Geo. 


McC., Director, Char. Org 


Soc., 3232 Prytania St. 
*Ferrier, George, Jr., Sec’y, La. Prison Reto: 
Ass’n, City Hall. 


*Heyman, Michel, 
ome, 5342 St. 


Cor. Sec’y, La. Jewish Or; 
Charles Ave. 


Hirsch, Mrs. Cerf, 232 Canal St. 
Howard, H. T., ory | St. Charles St. 


Jennings, Mrs. M 


2263 Carondelet St. 


Johnston, Wm. Preston, Pres., Tulane Univer 


Sity. 

*Kahn, Gabe, Pres., Jewish Orph. Home, : 
Annunciation St. 

Kearny, J. a Director, Char. Org. Soc., P.O 


Box 4 
Leucht, Rabbi I. L. 


, Pres., United Hebrew Char 


844 Carondelet St. 
Low, Clarence F., Vice-Pres., Char. Org. Sox 
Org. Soc., Camp and Gravier 


Lyons, j. L., Char. 
Sts. 


Maguire, P. J., 1617 4th St. 
Meader, Herman, Member, Char. Org. Soc., et: 
140 Carondelet St. 


Mullen, Miss Mary 


L., 1238 Philip St. 


Newman, Isidore, Sr., Liverpool and London and 


Globe Bldg. 


Osborne, Robt J. B., Member, Unitarian Chur 


Lend a Hand C 
Otis, Miss Susanna, 


lub, 111 Bourbon St. 
810 Felicity St. 


Palmer, Rev. B. M., 1718 Henry Clay Ave. 
Richardson, Mrs. T. G., Pres., St. Anna’s Asy! 
etc., 2426 Prytania St. 


Taylor, John J., M.D., Pres., ‘‘Dr. Taylor Gold 


} 


Cure Institute, 2 Limited, Honorary Physician, 


Char. Org. Soc 


-» 1416 Canal St. 


Westfeldt, P. M., Member, Char. Org. Soc., 6:8 


Gravier St. 
Whiting, Chas. M., 


Bangor. 


861 Tchonpetonlas St. 


MAINE. 


Chase, Mrs. Hooper, Treas., Asso. Char., 112 
St. 


Essex 
Stroudwater, 


Hawes, Andrew, Trustee, Indus. Sch. for Girls, 


Hallowell. 


Portland. 
Stevens, Mrs. L. M. 
Girls. 
Wentworth, Edwin 
P.O. Box 1662. 


., Trustee, Indus. Sch. { 


P., Supt., State Reform Sc! 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 
* Brackett, Jeffrey 


R., State Delegate, Char. Org 


Soc.; Trustee of "the Poor of Baltimore, 


W. Madison St. 


*Brown, Miss Mary Willcox, Mgr., Char. Org 


Soc., 110 W. N 


orth Ave. 


Cohen, Mrs. J. I., 143 Lanvale St., W. 


Gilman, Daniel C., 
Pres., Char. Or 

* Glenn, John M. 
Paul St. 


res., Johns Hopkins Uni 
ma Char. Org. Soc., 12 St 


LIST OF 


Baltimore. Continued — 


n, Rev. Wm. L., 1103 N. Eutaw St 

Jessup, Rev. Chas. A., Member, Bd 
Char, Org. Soc., 309 Cathedral St 

Kelly, Howard A., M.D., 1418 Eutaw P 

*King, Miss E. T., Vice-Pres., Instructive Visit- 
ng Nurse Ass’n, 840 Park Ave 

Lawford, J. M., 19 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 

| ring, Eugene, Treas., Soc. for Suppression of 
Vice, 1308 Eutaw Place 

Levering, Joshua, Pres., 
Commerce St 

*McLane, Miss Kate M., Mgr., Char. Org. Soc 
lrustee of the Poor, 1101 N. Charles St 

* Maxwell, W. 
provement 
Saratoga St 
er, Rev. Edwin B., 
St. Paul St 
ngton, D. F., M.D., Pres., 
Relief, 221 N. Liberty St 

* Richmond, Miss M. E., Gen. Sec’y 
Soc., 301 N. Charles St. 

Ridgeley, Miss Eliza, 825 Park Ave 
ers, Miss Julia R., Treas. and Sec’ y, Evening 
Dispensary for Working Women and Girls, 
S21 N. Charles St. 

:, Mgr., Char. Org. Soc 


House of Refuge, 1 


W., Gen. Sec’y Ass’n 
of the condition of the 


for the Im 
Poor, 4 W 


Rector, Christ Church, to14 
Masonic Lodge of 


Char. Org 


er, Bernard C., Librarian, Enoch Pratt 
Library. 

ker, Elisha H., Fidelity Bldg 

te, Julian LeRoy, 2400 North Ave., W 
lliams, Miss Carrie H., 1428 Park Ave 
oods, Frank, State Delegate, Pres 
Reformation at Cheltenham, Md., 
Paul St. 


House of 
2113 St 


Ellicott City. 
Fort, Samuel J., M.D., Font Hill Private Inst. for 
Feeble-minded and Epileptic 
Sykesville. 


Dr. Geo. H., 
Insane, 


Supt., Second 


Hosp. for 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst. 


tcheock, Edward, M.D., Member, State Bd, of 
Lun. and Char. ; Prof. Physical Education and 
Hygiene, Amherst College. 


Blue Hill. 
Codman, Miss C. A. 


Boston 
Allen, Rev. Frederick B., Supt., FE 
Mission, 132 Marlboro St. 
rrows, Mrs. Isabel C., Official Reporter and 
Editor of the National Conference of Charities 
ind Correction, 5 Park Sq 
1, Chas. W., Gen. Sec’y, Chdn.’s Aid Sox 
43 Charity Bldg 
Clarence J., M.D., 226 Marlboro St 
ston Children’s Aid Society, 43 Charity Bldg 
ey, Chas. H., Supt., Boston Asyl. and Farn 
Sch. for Indigent Boys, P.O. Box 1486 
re, Rev. Wm. V.G., Spiritual Director, St 
Vincent de Paul Soc., 6 Allen St 
apen, Samuel B., Pres., Boston 
League, 350 Washington St. 
*Coe, Miss Mary Alma, Agt., 
Providence St. 
Converse, Mrs. C. C., 348 Beacon St 
Crafts, Miss Mary E., Vice-Pres., 
+ Berkeley St 


piscopal City 


Municipal 


Asso. Char., 


Asso. Char., 


MEMBERS: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Derby, Wm. P., M.D)., Supt. Outdoor Poor, State 
Bd. of Lun. and Char 
Donnelly, Chas. F Member, 

and Char 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower 
dus. Schs., 12 Otis Pl 
Fay, Mrs. Lucy Atwood, 
for Prevention of 
berton Sq 
Fleischer, Rabbi Chas., Hon 
Aid Soc, of Boston, 38 St 
Folsom, Mrs. Chas. F., Pres., 
Char., 15 Marlboro St 
Fowler, Wm. P., Chairman, Overseers of the Poor, 
etc., 931 Tremont Building 
Grew, Henry Sturgis, 89 Beacon Street 
Hale, Geo. S. (died July 27, 1897) 
Hamilton, Rev. F. W., Pres., Dist 
Char., 44 Townsend St 
Haskell, Edw. H., Member, 
and Char., 11 Otis St 
Hildreth, John L., M.D., 
Lun. and Char 
Humphreys, Richard C 
etc., 14t Franklin St 
Kehew, Mrs. Mary Morton, Pres., Women’s Edu 
cational and Industrial Union, 317 Beacon St 
Kennedy. John Vice-Pres., Central Council, 
St. Vincent de Paul Soc., 1500 Tremont St 
*Ladd, Miss Emily J., Member, Char., 47 
Providence St. 
*Laughlin, Mrs. Harriet 
Char., 74 Carver St 
Lawrence, Wm., 122 Commonwealth 
Lee, Joseph, 20 Hereford St. 
Lincoln, Roland C., Director, Boston Co-operative 
Building Co., 269 Beacon St. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Roland C., Sec’y, Bd 
Insts. Trustees, 260 Beacon St 
Lyman, Arthur T., P.O. Box 1717 
Mason, Miss Ida M., 1 Walnut St 
Morse, Miss Frances R., Visitor, 
Marlboro St 
Munro, Miss Martha H., Visitor, 
Massachusetts Ave 
Overseers of the Poor, cor. Hawkins and Chardon 
Sts 
Paine, Robert Treat, Pres., Asso. Char., 6 Joy St 
Paine, Mrs. Robert Treat (died March 9, 1897) 
Paine, Miss Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St 
Parsons, Miss Emma A., Visitor, Asso. Char., go3 
Soylston St. 
* Pettigrove, Fred G., 
Mass., State House 
* Pingree, Miss Laliah B., ‘‘ The Ludlow.” 
Pratt, Laban, Member, State Bd. of Lun. and Char 
Public Library of Boston 
Putnam, Dr. Chas. P., Asso 
Asyl., 63 Marlboro St 
Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., Trustee, 
Indus. Schs., 63 Marlboro St 
Miss Annette P., Overseer of the Poor; 
Director, Boston Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 5 Joy St 
Seavey, Mrs. Mary L., Vice-Pres., Dist. 12 Conf 
Asso. Char., 542 Massachusetts Ave 
*Smith, Miss Zilpha D., Gen. Sec’y and Asst 
lreas., Asso. Char. of Boston, 43 Hawkins St 
Spalding, Warren F., Sec’y, Prison Ass'n, 
15 Pemberton Square 
Thorndike, Augustus, 1o1 Beacon St 
Ware, Miss Mary L., 41 Brimmer St 
Wells, John D., Clerk, State Bd. of Lun. and Char 
Wells, Mrs. Kate Gannett, Member, State Bd. of 
Educ., 45 Commonwealth Ave 
Wentworth, Dr. Lowell F., Supt., 
Hosp., Long Island 
Wigglesworth, Geo, Trustee, 


53 State St. 


State Bd. of 
lrustee, Lyman and 


Asst 
Cruelty 


Gen. Agt., Soc 
to Chdn., 15 Pem 


Vice-Pres., 
Botolph St 
Ward 6 Conf 


Chdn’ 


Asso 


14 Conf. Asso 


State Bd. of Lun 
Member, State Bd. of 


Overseer of the Poor 


Asso 


M., Member, Asso 


Ave 
of Pauper 
Asso 


Char., 12 


Asso. Char., 542 


Gen’! Supt. of Prisons of 


Char Mass. Infant 
Lyman and 


Rogers, 


Mass. 


Almshouse and 


Mass. Gen 


Hosp., 
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Wolcott, Mrs. Roger, Member, Bd. of Overseers of .,_ Almshouse and State Farm, 154 Hanover > 

the Poor of ely 173 Commonwealth Ave. Slade, Mrs. David F., 636 Rock St 
Woodbury, Chas. E., M.D., Insp. of Insts., State 

Bd. of Lun. and Char. Foxboro. 
Wright, Miss Mary A., Visitor, Asso. Char., 82 White, Rev. Wm. Shaw. 

Myrtle St. 
Wrightington, Stephen C., Supt. Indoor Poor, Jamaica Plain. 


State Bd. Lun. and Char. ~ » N - D Jew Eng. Ho 
Young, Mrs. Louisa C., 30 Pinckney St. ae SoS Be Eve, won Sag, Bi 


Brookfield. Seine 
e * “— . ee 
Johnson, Geo. W., Chairman, State Bd. of Lun. Carter, Rev. Clark, Sec’y, City Mission; Cha 
and Char. 
B nas Essex Co. Jail at Lawrence, 206 Essex Ss: 
rookline. 
Addicks, Mrs. Elizabeth T. anual. 
Arnold, Geo. F., 25 Waverly St. Cumnock, Mrs. Grace Talbot. 
Codman, Mrs. Henrietta G., Member, State Bd. Hill, Mrs. — » 749 Merrimac St 
of Lun. and Char. ; Overseer of the Poor. Page, D. L. ). 
Cummings, Miss Harriet A., Priv. Char. for Richardson, ‘Mrs. Anne B., Member, State | 
Mothers and Infants, 31 Cypress St. _, Lun. and Char. _ 
Edgerly, Miss M. W., Overseer of the Poor. Wright, Rev. Geo. C. 
Proctor, Ellen O., 1757 Beacon St. Lynn. 
Swan, Wm. W., Trustee and Sec’y, Mass. Sch. for - - : 
Feeble-minded, 27 Irving St. Foster, Rev. A. N., 22 Vine St. 
* Jenison, Miss Anne, Registrar, Asso. ( 
Cambridge. City Hall Sq 
Brooks, John Graham. Pullman, Rev. 4 M., D.D., Pres., Ass 
Hart, Prof. Albert Bushnell, Harvard Univ., 15, ¢. &t» 25 Cherry St. 
Appian Way. Sisson, Kobt. S. S., 24 Columbus Ave. 
Hodges, Rev. George, Dean, Episcopal Theol. 
Sch., 3 Mason St. Malden. 
Mills, Rev. B. Fay, 158 Mt. Auburn St. Bickford, E. F., Pres., Malden Indus. Aid 5 
* Peabody, Francis G., Prof., Harvard Univ., 13 Main St. 
Kirkland St. Dean, Chas. L., ‘Trustee, Malden Hosp., » 
Storer, Mrs. Sarah S., Trustee, Avon Home, 63 t. 
Garden St. Fiske, Mrs. Sarah D., Trustee, State Alr 
Taussig, Prof. F. W., Prof. of Political Econ., and State Farm, roz Hancock St. 
parverd Univ., 2 Scott St. Robinson, Roswell R., 84 Linden Ave. 


a . G., Pres., Mass. Prison Ass’n, 115 Sweet, Everell F., Murray St. 
rattle St. 


Thorp, Mrs. J. G., 115 Brattle St. Melrose. 


Livermore, Mrs. Mary A. 
Cambridgeport. 


Birtwell, Miss Mary L., Gen. Sec’y, Asso. Char., New Bediord. % 
671 Massachusetts Ave. Healey, Martin C., cor. Cottage and Durfee st 
- Hersey, Rev. Chas. F., City Missionary 
Charlestown. Water St. 


Doane, Col. Thomas (died Oct. 22, 1897). * MacColl, Rev. J. A., Pastor, N. Cong. (! 
. z 48 North St. 
Chestnut Hill. 


. Newton. 
Sa 3 .L N., Vice-Pres. N Soci . 
a ee N., Vice-Pres. Newton Social Day Freuk A., 149 Sergent St. 
7 Williams, Mrs. M. J., Supt., Pomeroy Home ! 
Concord. Orphan and Destitute Girls, 24 Hovey >t 
Sanborn, F. B., Sec’y, Am. Social Science Ass’n. North Adams. 


Dedham. * Church, Rev. A. B., 43 Church St. 

Whitney, Mrs. E. D., Supt., Temporary Asyl. for 

Discharged Female Prisoners, Box 135. * Jordan, Miss Mary A., Smith College 
Dorchester. 


North Billerica. 
Bradford, Geo. G., Treas., Dorchester Employment Talbot, Mrs. TI 
and Relief Soc., 38 Sumner St. albot, Mrs. Lhos. 
King, Miss S. F., Member, Exec. Com., Dor- Pittsfield. 
chester Indus. Sch., etc., Everett St Cutting, Miss Madeline, Bd. of Mgrs., U: 
Everett. Home Work. 
Hamilton, Rev. Geo. G., Member Com., Bethany es — Anna L., Mgr., Union for |! 
Home for Young Women, 58 Cotiage St ®Maxim, Mrs. J. A., Supt. Union for H 
Fall River. Work. 
Anthony, Mrs. I). M., 368 N. Main St 
Borden, Thos. J. Roxbury. 
Lincoln, Leontine, Member, State Bd. of Lun. and Hale, Edward Everett, 39 Highland St. 
“har. Quinn, Mrs. Wm. J., 2 Akron St. 


Northampton. 


LIST OF 


Somerville. 

Gow, Rev. John R., Bd. of Asso. Char 
lin St. 

Keves, Miss Emma S., 
Central St. 

*Mason, Miss Ellen E., Supt., Somerville Day 
Nursery, 144 Washington St. 

Noves, Rev. Chas. L., Pres., Asso. Char., 29 Al 
bion St 

Powers, Rev. L. M., 
Flint St. 


South Hadley Falls. 
Southworth, C. H. 


, 42 Frank- 


Agt., Asso. Char., 154 


Sec’y, Asso. Char., 18 


Springfield. 
City Library Ass'n. 
Gilman, Rev. Bradley, 
Ass'n 
Kirkham, Mrs. J. Stuart, Treas., Hampden Co. 
Chdn.’s Aid Ass'n, 76 Elliott St. 

Law, Miss Jane E., 71 Dartmouth Terrace 
*Mallory, Mrs. E. E., Police Matron, County 
Supt. of Purity for Hampden Co., W. C. T. lt 

Police Bldg., Court St. 
* Parker, John 
st 
*Whiting, Mrs. Eliza R., Sec’y, Union 
Ass’n, 284 Pine St. 


Stockbridge. 
Choate, Jos. H. 
Lawrence, Rev. Arthur, D.D. 


Topsfield. 

Fancher, W. Grant, Supt., Stanwood School. 
Tufts College. 

Harmon, G. M. 


Trustee, Union Relief 


A., Truant Officer, 27 Winchester 


Relief 


Warren. 
Fischer, Rev. Theo. A 

Waverley. 

Cowles, Edw., M.D., McLean Hosp 
Fernald, Walter E., M.D., Supt., Mass. Sch 
Feeble-minded. 

Wellesley. 

Coman, Katharine W., Prof. of History and Econ- 
omy, Wellesley College. 

Wellesley Hills. 

Farwell, Rev. Parris T. 
Wight, Mrs. J. Franklin. 

Westboro. 
*Chapin, Theo. F., 
Walker, Melvin H. 

Westfield. 
Monroe, Will S., 


Supt., Lyman Sch. for Boys. 


Instructor in Psychology and 
Pedagogy, State Normal Sch. 


Williamstown. 


Bascom, John, Prof. of Political Science, Williams 
College; Prison Ref. Ass’n. 
Worcester. 
Nichols, Chas. L., M.D., Director, Asso. Char., 
38 Cedar St. 
Sanford, E. C., Clark Univ. 


Wrentham. 


Bennett, Miss Alice, M.D., Ph.D., Late Supt., 
Dept. for Women, State Hosp. for Insane at 
Norristown, Pa. 


MEMBERS: 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. 
Robbins, Mrs. Louise Barnum, Cor. Sec’y 
Council of Women of U. S 
* Sickels, Mrs. Lucy M., Supt., 
Girls 


Ann Arbor 


* Cooley, C. H., Instructor in Sociology 
Michigan. 


Nat'l 


Indus. Home for 


Battle Creek. 

Kellogg, J. H., M.D., Pres., S. D 
Missionary and Benev. Ass’n; Supt., 
Med. Mission, 202 Manchester St. 

Paulson, David, M.D., Sanitarium. 

Rand, H. F., M.D., Sanitarium 

Benzonia. 

Betts, Wm. A., Co. Agt., Bd. of Cor. and Char 

Cassopolis. 

Shepard, James M., Com’r of Cor. and Char. for 

Michigan 
Coldwater. 

*Campbell, Milo D., 
Insurance 

* Griffin, Stanley C., State Agt., State Pub. Sch 

* Murray, A. J., Supt., State Pub. Sch, 

* Slinger, Martin, Instructor, State Pub. Sch 


State Delegate; Com’r of 


Detroit. 


Anderson, Dr. Willis S., 912 Chamber of Commerce. 

* Baldwin, Mrs. Stephen, Pres., Detroit Day Nur- 
sery and Kindergarten, 45 W. College St 

Barbour, George H., Vice-Pres. and Gen. Megr., 
The Michigan Stove Co., Jefferson Ave., cor. 
Adair St. 

*Barbour, Levi L., Treas., 
Mix h » 30 Buhl Block. 

* Bowling, Mrs. E. C., Vice-Pres., Home of Indus. 
for Discharged Prisoners, 79 Hancock St 

Boynton, Mrs. A. G., Pres., Protective Agency for 
Women and Chdn., 44 Bagg St. 

* Brady, George N., Delegate from Detroit, Mem- 
ber Exec. Com., Detroit Asso. Char., 414 
Jefferson Ave. 

Carpenter, Mrs. N. D., Pres., Newsboys’ 
ary, 65 Ledyard St 

* PD’ Arcambal, Mrs. Agnes L., Founder, Home of 
Indus. for Discharged Prisoners, 259 Willis Ave. 

Evans, Mrs. Grace Whitney, 443 Woodward Ave 

*Friedman, Miss Gertrude A., Free Kindergarten 
Ass’n, 97 Brainard St. 

Jenks, Edw. W., M.D., Member, State Bd. of 
Cor. and Char., 84 Lafayette Ave. 

* Krolik, Mrs. A., Vice-Pres., Home of 
25 Adelaide St 

Parke, Mrs. Hervey C., 830 Woodward Ave 

* Post, Dr. Jas. A., Gen. Sec’y, Detroit Ass'n of 
Charities, 35 E. Congress St 

* Remick, Jas. A., Director, ‘‘ Oak Grove,’ 
630 2d Ave 

* Selling, Louis, 416-417 Hammond Bldg 


Regent, Univ. of 


Auxili- 


Indus., 


’ Flint; 


Dowagiac. 


* Lee, Mrs. Fred E., Chdn.’s Home at St. Joseph 


Eloise. 


Bennett, E. O 
Asyl. 


, M.D., Med. Supt., Wayne Co 


Flint. 
Burr, Dr. (¢ 


B., Med. Director, Oak Grove Hosp 
Clarke, F. D 


Supt., Mich. Sch. for the Deaf 
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Grand Rapids. 

* Cosper, Walter L., Ass’t Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc., 
139 N. Division St. 

* Crozier, Alfred a Vice-Pres., Char. Org. Soc.; 
Chairman, Org. of Char. Com., Nat'l Conf. 
of Char. and Cor., 539 Cherry St. 

Fuller, Mrs. Cornelia G., Member of Bd., Char. 
Ass'n, 297 Fulton St. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Thos. D., 
55 N. Lafayette St. 

Gillespie, Rt. Rev. Geo. D., 
State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 

* Hollister, Harvey J., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 471 
E. Fulton St. 

* Hollister, Mrs. Harvey J., Lady Mgr., 
worth Hosp., 471 E. Fulton St. 

* Livingstone, Miss Anna, Matron, Chdn.’s Home, 
662 Cherry St. 

Loettgert, F., Member, Char. Org. Soc., 282 N. 
Prospect St. 
Luther, George E., 

S. Prospect St. 

May, Abraham, Director, Char. 
Madison Ave. 

* Thompson, Mrs. Henry E., Char. Org. Soc. 

Torrey, Arthur C., Sec’y, Kent Co. Humane Soc., 
140 Washington St. 

Treat, Mrs. L. W., Principal, 
Kindergarten Training Sch., 

* Wallin, Franklin B., Pres., 
Greenville St. 

Wylie, Jas. R., Pres., 
N. Lafayette St. 


Ionia. 
Montgomery, E. T., Supt. of Poor. 


Jackson. 


* Chamberlain, Wm., Warden, Mich. State Prison. 
Malany, Rev. John W 


Kalamazoo. 
Dewing, Mrs. J. A., Cor. Sec’y, Chdn.’s Home 
Soc., 206 E. Lov: ell St. 
O' Brien, Very Rev. eo F.A., 
Van Deusen, E. H., 


Lansing. 


Bank, E. Carl, P.O. Rox s 55- 

*Bement, G. W., Treas., Bd. of Control, Mich. 
Sch. for Blind, 412) Michigan Ave., W. 

> John, J. E., —. _Indus. Sch. for Boys. 
_— Mrs. J. E., Matron, Indus. Sch. for 


Member, Char. Org. Soc., 
D.D., Chairman, 


Butter- 


Member, Char. Org. Soc., 136 


Org. Soc., 11g 


Grand Rapids 
Hotel Warwick. 
Poor Commission, 13 


Poor Commission, 70 


LL.D. 


‘Boy. 

Slattery, Rev. T. F., Chaplain, Catholic Boys’ 
Indus. Sch., 811 Chestnut St., N. 

* Storrs, L. C., Sec’ y, State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 

Wardwell, Miss Gertrude, Clerk, State Bd. of Cor. 
and Char. 


Lapeer. 
*Polglase, Wm. A., M.D., Supt., 
Feeble-minded and Epileptic. 
Manistee. 
Wente, Mrs. Wm., 212 Oak St. 
Marquette. 


Freeman, Geo. W., Warden, State House of Cor. 
and Branch Prison, U.P. 


Home for 


Newberry. 
Bell, Samuel, M.D., Med. Supt., 
Hosp. for Insane. 
Niles. 


Coolidge, Orville W., 
cuit of Mich. 


Upper Peninsula 


Judge, Second Judicial Cir- 
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Olivet. 


Wright, Rev. Walter E. C., 
Olivet College. 


Prof. of Socio 
Pontiac. 


Coe, Dr. E. A., Med. Supt., Eastern M 
A 


syl. 

Sawyer, J. E., Member, Bd. of Trustees, Easter 
Mich. Asyl. 

Port Huron. 

*Kinney, Mrs. Jane M., Trustee, Eastern M 
Asyl. for Insane; Nat’l Supt., Penal Wo 
W.C. T. U., 1228 6th St. 

Saginaw (E.S.). 

* Light, Chas. W., Member, State Bd. of Cor. and 
Char. 

Saginaw (W.S.). 

* Bliss, Mrs. Allaseba M., Pres., Bd. of Guardians 
State Indus. Home for Girls, 1702 N. Michigan 
Ave. 

Wayne. 


Morrison, Mrs. S. A., Nat'l Supt. of Almsh 
Work, W.C. T. U. 


MINNESOTA. 
Blue Earth City. 


Temple, F. W., ae YP State Prison. 
Wakefield, J. ember, State Bd. of Cor. and 
Char. 


Duluth. 
Costello, R. A., Mgr., State Training Sch. at Red 
Wing. 


Hall, M. O., Mgr., State Prison. 
= C. P., Member, State Bd. of Cor. and 
Shar. 


Char. 
McGolrick, Rt. Rev. Jas. M., 
Sargent, Wm. C., 


Asso. Char., et: 
Shenff, St. Louis Co. 
Eyota. 
*Dunn, Edwin, Member, 
State Prison. 
Faribault. 
~ Rev. Chas. Clark, Prof., Seabury Divinity 


Bd. of Mgrs., Mint 


eae Wm., Treas., Asso. Char. 

Mott, Rodney A., Sec’y, Minn. Inst. for Defec- 
tives. 

* Rogers, Dr. A. C., Supt., 
minded Chdn. 

Tate, 


State Sch. for Feeble 

Prof. James N., Supt., State Sch. for t! 
eaf. 

Whipple, Rt. Rev. H. B., 


Farmington. 
Redican, Thomas. 


Bishop of Minn 


Hastings. 

Norrish, John F. (died Nov. 
Hopkins. 

Coburn, Geo. W., Supt., 
Long Prairie. 

Lee, Wm. E. 
Madison. 

Gammel, H. W., M.D. 
Mankato. 

Craig, Mrs. W. B. 


11, 1897) 


Hennepin Co. Poorhouse 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Minneapolis. 

ickett, Geo. A., Pres., Asso. Char 

Clough, David M., Governor; Pres. ex off 
state Bd. of Cor. and Char. 

* Faulkner, Chas. E., Supt., Washburn Home 

Folwell, Wm. W., LL.D., Prof., Univ. of Minn. ; 
Member, State Bd. of Cor. and Char 

Fraser, Rev. H. W., 2822 15th Ave., S. 

Greenlee, D. R., Surgeon, Minn. Soldiers’ Home, 
Minnehaha. 

Holt, George D., 715 E. 14th St. 

King, O. B., Sec’y and Supt. of Poor, Bd. of 
Char. and Cor., City Hall. 

*McMillan, Mrs. Phebe H., Asst. Supt. of the 
Poor, 337 E. 16th St. 

McMillan, Capt. Thos., Commandant, State Sol- 
diers’ Home, Minnehaha. 

Mendenhall, Mrs. R. J., Treas., Sisterhood of 
Bethany, 1800 Stevens Ave. 

* Parker, Mrs. J. M., Acting Mgr., Asso. Char., 
6o1 2d Ave., S. 

Phillips, Alonzo. 

Pillsbury, Chas. A. 

*Khoades, Miss Chloe A., Supt., Bethany Home, 
3719 Bryant Ave. 

Sanford, Prof. Maria L., State Univ. 

Smith, Mrs. C. D., 601 2d Ave., S. 

lowne, Mrs. H. A., Director, Asso. Char., 1416 
Linden Ave. 

Walker, Mrs. T. B., Pres., North-western Hosp., 
etc., 803 Hennepin Ave. 

Washburn, W. D. 

*Werner, N. O., Member, Bd. of Mgrs., Minn. 
State Training Sch. 


Northfield. 
Huntington, Prof. Geo., Carleton College. 


Phillips, G. M., First Nat’l Bank. 
Owatonna. 


* Lewis, Frank, Agt., State Pub. Sch. 
Merrill, G. A., Supt., State Pub. Sch. 


Red Wing. 


* Brown, J. W., Supt., State Training Sch. 
* Brown, Mrs. J. W., Matron, State Training Sch 
*Gaughan, Rev. J. Pastor, St 
Church. 
Hubbard, Hon. L. F., Pres., Minn. Prison Ass'n 
* Johnston, Miss Grace, Agt., State Training Sch 
*Mclutire, Jesse, Mgr., State Training Sch. 
Rich, J. H., Member, State Bd. of Cor. and Char 


Joseph's 


Rochester. 
hardson, H. M. 


St. Cloud 


ilton, W. H., Supt., State Reformatory. 
rr, S. S., Sec’y Humane Soc., 520 2d Ave., S. 


St. Paul. 


acon, Mrs. Lulu G., Supt., Bethel Indus. Work. 
ell, Helen W., M.D., 168 Western Ave. 
ok, Miss Mary, Clerk, Nat’l Conf. of Char. and 
Cor., 81 12th St. 
Cowie, Geo. G., Clerk, State Bd. of Cor. and 
Char., 474 Marshall Ave. 
Dean, William B., 353 Summit Ave. 
Field, Mrs. T. C., 2d Vice-Pres., Protestant Orph. 
Asyl., 251 Dayton Ave. 
*Gates, W. A., Agt., State Bd. of Char. and Cor., 
46 St. Peter St. 
Hamlin, Conde, Member, State Bd. of Cor. and 


Char. 
* Hart, H. H., Sec’y, State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 


Haupt, Rev. A. | 
175 Iglehart St. 
Higbee, Miss Eliza B., 


D., Soc. Relief of the Poor, 


16 Summit Ave 
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Jackson, Jas. | 
Bldg 

Knox, Miss Zillah, Stenogr., State Bd. of Cor. and 
Char 

Meacham, A. J., Pres., 
682 Selby Ave 

Noyes, Daniel R., Treas., Soc 
Poor, 366 Summit Ave 

Oppenheim, Mrs. Ansel, Pres., St. Paul Free 
Medical Dispensary, The Aberdeen 

Smith, Rev. S. G., D.D., Pres., Asso. Char. ; Lect 
urer on Sociology in the Univ. of Minn., 
College Ave 

Thompson, Mrs. George, 523 Laurel Ave 

Van Duzee, Mrs. Caroline E., Treas., Minn. Mag- 
dalen Soc., 702 Marshall Ave 

Whittier, F. A., State Agt., Prison and Reforma- 
tory, State Capitol. 

*Willis, John W., Judge, District Court 

Young, Mrs. Geo. B., Pres., Protestant Orph 
Asyl., 324 Summit Ave 


Sec’y, Asso. Char., 402 Globe 


Red Wing Humane Soc., 


for Relief of the 


125 


St. Peter. 


Amundson, Christopher, Chairman, State Bd. of 
Cor. and Char 
Tomlinson, Dr. H. A., 
osp 


Supt., St. Peter State 


Stillwater. 
Clark, T. C., M.D., Poor Com’r 
O’Brien, James, Mgr., State Prison. 
O’Brien, John 
Torinus, Mrs 
Hosp 
Wolfer, Henry, Warden, State Prison 


Helen M., Pres., Stillwater City 


Winona. 
Blake, Mrs. A. B., Visitor, Margaret Simpson 
Home, 365 W. 6th St 
Doud, Miss Jennie V., Asst. Margaret 
Simpson Home; Com’r of Poor, 224 W. San- 
born St 
Norton, Matthew G. 
Rising, Mrs. | A., 
Home 


Sec’y, 


rreas., Margaret Simpson 
Worthington. 
Palm, H. M 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Jackson. 
Sharkey, Clay, Member of Legislature 
Meridian. 
Buchanan, J. M., Supt., East Miss. Insane Asyl 
Natchez. 
* Watkins, Dr. B. D., State Delegate ; 


House Sur 
geon, Natchez Char. Hosp 


708 Main St 
Rosedale 
Scott, Chas., Atty.-at-law 
MISSOURI. 
Boonville. 


* Drake, Lyman D., Supt., State Ref. Sch. for 
Boys 


Chillicothe. 


*Treland, Mrs. H. C., Supt., 
Home for Girls 


State Industrial 


Columbia 


*Lawson, John D., LL.D., Prof. of Law, Univ 
of Mo. 
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Kansas City. 
Block, Mrs. Sol., 
Boice, H. 5., 
Independence Ave. 

Ellison, D., 1224 Washington St. 

* Gilbert, Miss Emma M., 1431 Harrison St. 

* Haley, Rev. T. P., D. D., Member, State Bd. of 
Char. and Cor., 2610 Forest Ave. 

Meyer, Aug R., 448 Warwick. 


1212 Harrison St. 
Pres., Kansas City Poor Ass'n, 2414 


Nevada. 
* Rogers, Rev. A. E., Sec’y, State Bd. of Char. 
and Cor. 
St. Louis. 


Beeson, Mrs. Susan V., 4114 Washington Ave. 

* Finney, Rev. Thomas M., D.D., Gen. Mgr., Prov- 
ident Ass’n, 1117 Locust St. 

Francis, David R., 62 Laclede Bldg. 

Kerens, Mrs. R. C., 36 Vandeventer P1. 

* Lewis, Mrs. W. 7. * Mgr., Episcopal Orphans’ 
Home, 3014 Morgan 

Lockwood, Geo. R., om Rialto Bldg. 

Moore, Ww. H., Editor of “‘ The Stat’ s Duty,” 


815 
Commercial — 
Bldg. 


Sterling, Mrs. E. C., 22 Westmoreland Pl. 


MONTANA. 
Butte City. 
* Hosking, John, State Delegate, 935 Arizona St. 


NEBRASKA. 
Bartlett. 
Sala, Rev. F. E., Pastor, M. E. Church. 


Kearney. 


*Von Forell, Rev. E., Chaplain and Parole Agt., 
State Indus. Sch. 


Lincoln. 
*Hebard, J. 


P., Gen. Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc. ; 
Treas., State Conf: of Char. and Cor. 


Ludden, Luther P., 


Nelson. 
Seabrook, Rev. J. W. 


Omaha. 


Alexander, W. S., The Millard. 
Bidwell, Geo. F., Gen. Mgr., F. E. & M. V. R.R. 
Carpenter, Isaac W. 

* Clark, Rev. A. W., Supt., Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Soc. of Omaha, 438 hamber of Commerce. 
aa John, Sec’y, Asso. Char., 807 How- 

ard St. 


Mgr., The Topical Bible. 


Tekamah. 
Hamblin, C. H. 
York. 


Spurlock, Mrs. Isabella, Asst. 
Jewels’ Home. 


Supt., Mothers’ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Alton. 
Gilman, Oliver J. M., Member, State Bd. of Char. 
and Cor. 
Antrim. 
Loyne, Rev. W. A. 
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Concord. 
Streeter, Mrs. Lillian C., 234 N. Main St. 
White, Mrs. Armenia S., Trustee, N.H. Or; 
Home and Old People’s Home. 
Franklin. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Isaac N., Trustee and Sec’y, Ex: 
om., N.H. Orphs.’ Home. 
Manchester, 
Varick, Mrs. John Barnes, Member, State Ba 
Char. and Cor., 537 Union St. 
Somersworth. 


Perkins, Mrs. A. A., Pres., 
Club, etc. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bayonne. 
* Fox, Hugh F., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 22 Schuy- 
ler Court. 
Camden. 
Coxey, Wm. J., 5th and Mickle Sts. 
Reeve, Richard H., Sec’y and Treas., The Cooper 
Hosp. » 700 Cooper St. 
Cream Ridge. 
Rue, Nathaniel S., Pres., Trustees, State Ref. Sch 
Dover. 
Dunham, Horace L., Trustee, State Ref. Sch. 


Somersworth Woman's 


East Orange. 
Farrand, Wilson, Pres., Essex Co. Branch, State 
Char. Aid Ass’n, 39 Evergreen Place. 
Elizabeth. 
* Williamson, Mrs. E. E., Sec’y, State Char. Aid 
Ass'n, etc. 
Englewood. 
Eells, Rev. Jas. 


Hoboken. 
Alexander, Mrs. A., Castle Point. 
Cook, Miss Edith W., Sec’y, Hudson Co. Branch, 
State Char. Aid Ass’n, 76 Hudson St. 


Jamesburg. 
* Otterson, Ira, Supt., State Ref. Sch. 
Jersey City. 


Gopsill, Thos. Milburn, Treas., State Char. Aid 
Ass'n; § » State Reformatory Com’n, 1 
Exchange mags | 

Pangborn, K., State Char. Aid Ass’n. 

Pangborn, Mrs. Z. K., State Char. Aid Ass’n. 


Morristown. 


Farrelly, Patrick. 
* Lewis, Charleton T. 


Newark. 


Colie, Edw. M., 776 Broad St. 
Coult, Miss et 58 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
Dennis, L., Bureau of Asso. Char., 30 
Central Ave. | 
Knight, Walter J., Trustee, State Ref. Sch. 
* Mathews, yn C., Instructor in Economics, 
h Sch., 36 Kearney St. 
., Director, Bureau of Asso. Char., 


Mott, Tor. ‘ie. S., D.D., 191 N. oth St. 

Price, Theo., 38 Kearney St. 

Smith, Chas. B., Sec’y, Bureau of Asso. Char., 
863 Broad St. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


New Brunswick. 


* Parsons, 


James M., Sec’y, Trustees, State Ref. 


Sch. 


New Egypt. 
* (Gaskill, Frank S., Trustee, State Ref. Sch 


Orange. 


*®Gile, Mrs. Francis A., Member Bd. of Megrs., 
State Inst. for Feeble-minded Women at Vine- 


land 
* McDougall, Arthur Wm., Gen. Sec’y, Orange 
Bureau of Asso. Char., 65 Essex Ave. 


Paterson. 
Van Winkle, Miss Annie M., 337 Park Ave. 


Plainfield. 

Miller, John Doull, Sec’y, Org. Aid Ass’n, 222 
E. oth St. 

Newhall, Henry B., Vice-Pres., Citizens’ Org. Aid 
Ass’n.; Pres., Union Co. Branch, State Char. 
\id Ass’n. 

Tiffany, Mrs. Dexter, Member, State Char. Aid 
Ass’n., 125 Crescent Ave. 

'yler, Mason W., Pres., Org. Aid Ass'n of Plain- 
field, 525 W. 7th St. 


Princeton. 
Daniel, W. M., Prof. of Econ., Princeton Univ. 
Somerville. 
Bergen, Jas. J., Member, N.J. State Bd. 
Trenton. 
Maddock, Rev. Geo. C., Chaplain, N.J. State 
Prison, 109 E. Hanover St. 
Willets, Jos., Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, 
New York. 
Vineland. 


Bidwell, E. H., M.D., Trustee, State Ref. Sch. 

*Dunlap, Mary J., M.D., Supt., State Inst. for 
Feeble-minded Girls and Women. 

Garrison, Prof. S., Olin, Prin., Training Sch. for 
Feeble-minded Chdn. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. 

Bureau of Charitable Institutions, Comptroller's 
Office. 

I —_ Jas. O., Inspector of Charities, State Bd. 
of Char. 

*Hebberd, Robert W., Sec’y, State Bd. of Char. 

* Hoyt, Charles S., M.D., Supt. of State and Alien 
Poor, State Bd. of Char. 

McGarr, T. E., Sec’y, State Commission in Lu- 
nacy, 37 Lake Ave. 

Marvin, Selden E., Member, State Bd. of Char., 
344 State St. 

Moir, John, Gen. Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc., 

Bldg 

erman, 

Prisons 


Albion. 


yd, Mrs. Mary K., Supt., House of Refuge for 
Women 


8 Douws 


*SI Augustus, Sec’y, State Com’n of 


Amityville. 
Ireland, J. E., Pres., 
Auburn. 


Brunswick Home. 


Hoyt, A. S., Librarian, Theological Seminary, 
Seminary St. 
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Bath. 


* Davenport, Mrs. John, State Char. Aid Ass'n 
McPherson, Mrs. Robert, Supt., Davenport Home 
Brooklyn 

Bergen, Tunis G., Member, State Bd. of Char., 1o1 
Willow St 

Day, Albert A., LL.B., Cor. Sec’y and Gen. Agt., 
Ass'n for Improving the Cond’n of the Poor, 
104 Livingston St. 

Dreier, Mrs. Theo., 6 Montague ‘Terrace. 

Litchfield, Edw. H., Member, State Bd. of Char., 
2 Montague Ter. 

Nichols, Wm. I., Gen. Sec’y, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Char., 69 Schermerhorn St. 

Tenney, Mrs. S. E., Northern Dist. Sec’y, Bureau 
of Char., 119 S. 5th st. 

White, Alfred T., Pres., Bureau of Char., 40 
Remsen St 


Buffalo. 


*Almy, Frederic, Sec'y and Treas., Char. Org 
Soc., Fitch Institute. 

* Churchill, B. A., Supt., Queen City Soc. for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Chdn., 65 Delaware Ave 

Dean, Mrs. Emma N., 155 Allen St. 

Haines, Mrs. Alfred, Examiner, Home for the 
Friendless, 993 Delaware Ave. 

*Holmes, Miss Emily S., Head Worker, West- 
minster House (a Social Settlement), 424 
Adams St. 

Hopkins, Mrs. M. L., 403 Virginia Ave. 

a Miss Alice O., Agt., Dist. 3, Char. Org. 
Soc., 552 Breckenridge St. 

* Moore, Miss Marion I., Asst. Sec’y, Char. Org 
Soc., Fitch Institute, 165 Swan St. 

Munro, Josiah G., Char. Org. Soc., 123 Park St. 

Putnam, Harvey W., Member, State Bd. of Char., 
21 White Bldg 

Reid, Adam, 157 Pearl St. 

Smith, T. Guilford, Pres., Char. Org. Sar. 

* Wilcox, Ansley, Trustee and Chairman, Exec 
Com., Char. Org. Soc., 816 Ellicott Sq. 

Williams, Martha T., Treas., Chdn.’s Hosp., 1226 
Main St. 


Canandaigua. 
Richardson, C. A 
Asyl 
Wisner, Mrs 
house 


, Sec’y, Trustees, Ontario Orph. 


R. S., Matron, Ontario Co. Alms- 


Chittenango. 

Walrath, Peter, Member, State Bd. of Char. 
Elmira 

Brockway, Z. R., Supt., State Reformatory 
Geneva 

Hubbs, Rev. John Brewster, D.D., D.C.L. 
Gouverneur. 

Aldrich, Newton, Member, State Bd 
Ithaca. 

Willcox, Walter Francis, Prof. of Social Science 

and Statistics, Cornell Univ., 27 Stewart Ave. 

Long Island City. 

Thiry, J. H., Member, Bd. of Educ., State of 


N.Y.; Originator, School Savings Bank Sys- 
tem in Schools of the U.S., 181 Academy St. 


of Char. 


Newark. 


Brownell, Dr. M. Alice, Resident and Attending 
Phys., N.Y. State Custodial Asyl 

Winspear, C. W., Supt., State Custodial Asyl. for 
Feeble-minded Women 
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Newburg. 
Hitch, Mrs. Frederick Delano. 


New York. 


Andrews, Constant A., Chairman, Ninth Dist., and 
Member, Council, Char. Org. Soc., 633 Madi- 
son Ave. 

Ayers, Dr. Philip W., Char. Org. Soc.,105 E. 22d St. 

Bache, J. S., 66 Exchange PI. 

Bannard, Otto T., Member, Bd. of Trustees, Char. 
Org. Soc., 135 Madison Ave. 

Barnes, John S., 22 E. 4sth St. 

* Bauer, Frederick E., Supt., Poor Dept. of Pub. 
Char., 66 3d Ave. 

Bijur, Nathan, Director, United Hebrew Char., 
34 Nassau St. 

Borg, Mrs. Simon, 4 E. 68th St. 

Brace, C. Loring, Sec’y, Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 105 E. 
22d St. 

Bryce, Miss Edith, 40 W. 54th St. 

Butler, ~y Helen C., State Char. Aid Ass’n, 31 


». 6gth St. 
Butler, Miss Rosalie, State Char. Aid Ass’n, 31 E. 


th St. 

Chisolm, B. Ogden, First Dist., Char. Org. Soc., 
66 Beaver St. 

* Clark, Miss Mary Vida, Asst. Sec’y, State Char. 
Aid Ass'n, Room 503, 105 E. 22d St. 

Cox, C. F., Member, Central Council and Exec. 
Com., Char. Org. Soc., Grand Central Depot. 

Darche, Miss Louise, Supt., N.Y. City Training 
School, etc., Blackwell’s Island. 

De Forest, Robt. W., Pres., Char. Org. Soc., etc., 
30 Broad St. 

* De Laney, Jno. J., 27 William St. 

DePeyster, Mrs. Beekman, Member, State Bd. of 
Char., 101 W. 81st St. 

DeSilver, Carll H., Room 46, 45 Broadway. 

* Devine, Edw. T., Gen. Sec’y, Char. Org. Soc., 
105 E. 22d St. 

Devins, Rev. John Bancroft, Pastor, Hope Chapel ; 
Pres., Federation of East Side Workers, 339 
E. 4th St. 

Dodge, Miss Grace H., Director, Ass’n of Work- 
ing-girls’ Societies of N.Y. City, 262 Madison 


Ave. 

Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart, Pres., N.Y. Christian 
Ties for Intemperate Men, 11 Cliff St. 

Dupuy, Moore, Supt. of Schools of the Chdn.’s 
Aid Soc., 295 8th St. 

Einstein, Mrs. Wm., Pres., Emanuel Sisterhood, 
223 E. 79th St. 

Erdmann, Martin, t1 Broad St. 

* Folks, Homer, Sec’y, State Char. Aid Ass’n; 
Sec’y, Conf. of Char. of New York City, 105 
E. 22d St. 

Ford, Jas. B., Member, Char. Org. Soc., 507 5th 

ve. 

Fornes, C. V., 415 Broome St. 

Fullerton, Mrs. M., Supt. of Relief, N.Y. Ass’n 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 33 
W. 125th St. 

* Garrabrant, Aaron P., First Asst. Supt., Juvenile 
Asyl., 176th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

Giddings, Franklin H., Prof. of Sociology, Colum- 
bia Univ., 150 W. 79th St. 

* Goldman, Henry, 9 Pine St. 

Gould, Elgin R. L., Pres., City and Suburban 
Homes Co., 281 4th Ave. 

Hadden, Alex. M., Asso. Sec’y, Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, etc., 16 W. 5rst St. 

Henry, Miss Minerva D., Char. Org. Soc., 105 E. 
22d St. 

Hermann, Mrs. Esther, State Char. Aid Ass’n, 
etc., 59 W. 56th St. 

Higginson, Jas. J., Char. Org. Soc., 16 E. 41st St. 

Hoguet, Robert J., Treas., N.Y. Catholic Protec- 
tory, 415 Broome St. 
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Holls, Frederick Wm., 
Broadway. 

Houghton, Mrs. Louise Seymour, Vice-Pres., ‘T's; 
ement House Chap. of the King’s Daueght 
and Sons, 19 St. Nicholas Pl. 

Hubbard. Thomas H., 35 Wall St. 

Hyslop, J. H., Prof. of Logic and Ethics 
lumbia College. 

Isaacs, Isaac S., Sec’y, United Hebrew Char 
Pine St. 

Jackson, Rev. Samuel Macauley, Member, ( 
Org. Soc.; Prison Ass’n, 14 E. 31st St 

Jackson, Mrs Wm. M., Pres., Young Friends’ Aid 
Ass’n, 50 Beekman St. 

Jacobi, A., M.D., 110 W. 34th St. 

Jennings, Miss A. B., 48 Park Ave. 

Josephi, Isaiah, Vice-Pres., United Hebrew Chay 
53 Lafayette Place. 

Justin, Bro., Visitor and Inspector, N.Y. Cath: 
Protectory, 415 Broome St. 

Kellogg, Chas. D., 2d Vice-Pres., Char. Org. So 
105 E. 22d St. 

Kelly, Edmond, 107 E. 6oth St. 

Kudlich, H. C., 124 W. 75th St. 

Kursheedt, Manuel A., 35 Warren St. 

Lathrop, James R., Supt., The Roosevelt Hos; 

Lechtrecker, Henry M.. Inspector, State Bd. of 
Char., 1421 Washington Ave. 

Lowell, Mrs. C. R., Char. Org. Soc., 120 E. 30th St 

McCutcheon, Mrs. E. A., Char. Org. Soc., tos | 
22d St. 

McKim, John A., Bd. Mgrs., State Char. Aid 
Ass’n, 18 Wall St. 

McMahon, Fulton, Sec’y, N.Y. Skin and Cancer 
Hosp., 111 Broadway. 

* Mansell, Mrs. E. V. H., Investigating Agt., Char 
Org. Soc., 105 E. 22d St. 

Marling, A. E., Director, N.Y. Juvenile Asy! 4 
Cedar St. 

Meyer, H. H., United Hebrew Char., 66 Beaver St 

Minton, Miss Sophie E., State Char. Aid Ass’ 
635 Park Ave. 

Mulry, Thos. M., Sec’y, Superior Council of N.\ 
Soc. of St. Vincent de Paul, ro Perry St 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Mary L., Inspector, State Pd 

of Char., 241 E. 71st St. 

Ottendorfer, Oswald, 150 W. soth St. 

Parsons, John E., 111 Srondae. 

Pellew, Chas. E., Pres., Berkshire Indus. Farm 
Canaan Four Corners, 51 E. 54th St. 

Reynolds, James B., Head Worker, Univ. Settle 
ment, 26 Delancy St. 

Rice, Henry, Pres., United Hebrew Char., etc., 5: 
Franklin St. 

Rice, Mrs. Wm. B., Vice-Pres., State Char 
Ass’n; Member, 
Com., Char. Org. 

Robb, J. Hampden, 
etc., 23 Park Ave. 

Robinson, Geo. B., Sec’y, N.Y. Catholic Prote: 
tory, 415 Broome St. 

*Rosenau, Nathaniel S., Mgr., United Hebrew 
Char., 128 2d Ave. 

Round, W. M. F., Cor. Sec’y, The Prison Ass'n 
of N.Y., 135 E. 15th St. 

Schiff, Jacob H., Pres., Montefiore Home for 
Chronic Invalids, etc., 27 Pine St. 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, Mgr., State Char. Aid 

ss’n, 135 E. 2rst St. 

Scott, Miss ‘. I., Registrar, Char. Org. Soc., 105 
E. 22d St. 

Sherman, Wm. Watts, Bd. Mgrs., Soc. for Refo: 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents, 838 sth Ave 

Smith, Richmond Mayo, Columbia Univ. 

Smith, Dr. Stephen, Merftber, State Bd. of Char 
640 Madison Ave. 

«Speyer, James, Com’r of Education, 427 sth Ave 

Stewart, William R., Pres., State Bd. of Char., 3: 
Nassau St. 


Char. Org. Soc., 


Aid 
Central Council and Exe 
Soc., 17 W. 16th St. 
Member, Char. Org. Sox 
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Stokes, James, 49 Cedar St. 
Stokes, J. G. Phelps, Vice-Pres., 
Farm, 100 William St 
Sulzberger, Cyrus L., 
Char., 93 Prince St 
fapley, Mrs. J. F., Member, Char. Org. Sox 
Clinton Place 
lolman, Wm. H., Ph.D., Gen. Agt., The N.Y 
Ass'n for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, 105 E. 22d St. 
uner, Herbert B., 22 William St 
fford, Walter S., 208 W. 34th St. 
Van Wagenen, Bleecker, Pres., The Orange Bureau 
of Asso. Char., Orange, N.J., 149 5th Ave. 
Wheelock, Dr. Geo. G., 75 Park Ave 
Williams, Mornay, Pres., N.Y. Juvenile Asyl., 
207 Broadway 
Wise, Rev. Stephen S., 
119 E. 6sth St 
ght, Robt. J., Com’r of Correction 
ung, Geo. W., sg Cedar St 


Berkshire Indus 


Director, United Hebrew 


Madison Ave. Syr 


Niagara Falls. 
* Nichols, Mrs. Eli S., Pres., 


Char. Org. Sox 
1120 Main St. 


Ogdensburg. 
Wise, Dr. P. M., Supt., St. Lawrence State Hosp 
Patchogue. 
Mills, Jesse C., Men 
Bldg. 
Peekskill. 
Kinkead, Rev. Thos. L., Delegate, 
Convention, Co. Supts of Poor 


ber, Bd. of Education, Mills 


Portage. 


Letchworth, Wm. Pryor, LL.D., 
Bd. of Char 


Potsdam 


arkson, Miss A Sec’y, Visiting 


Lawrence Co., “ Holcroft.”’ 
Rochester. 
Briggs, Franklin H., Supt., State Indus. Sch 
Briggs, Mrs. Franklin H., State Indus. Sch. 
raig, Miss Margaret, Matron, Girls’ Dept., Stat 
Indus. Sch. 
Daniels, Miss G. A., Matron, State Indus. Sc! 
*(Gardiner, Richard, Overseer of the 
Front St. 
Hickey, Rev. T. F., Chaplain and Agent, State 
Indus. Sch., 1 Backus Ave. 
toddard, Dr. Enoch V., Vice-Pres., 
Char., 68 S. Washington St. 


Poor, of 


State Bd. of 


Rome. 
ernstein, Dr. Chas., Asst. Phys., 
Custodial Asyl 


Rome State 


Sonyea. 


Spratling, Wm. P., M.D., 
Colony for Epileptics. 


Syracuse. 


arson, J. C., M.D., Supt., Syracuse State Inst 

for Feeble-minded Chdn. 

Commons, Prof. John R., Syracuse Univ. 

McCarthy, Robert, Member, State Bd. of Char. 

Maybee, Rev. W. Jarvis, Supt., Chdn.’s Home Soc. 

Mills, Chas. DeB., Gen. Sec’y, Bureau of Labor 
and Char., and Soc. for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Chdn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“x-Pres., State 


OHIO 


Troy 
* Crooker, Rev 
Utica 


Miller, Chas. A., 30 Genesee St 
Utica State Hospital. 


Joseph I | 


Watertown 
* Washbum, J. R., Supt 

Yonkers. 
* Brown, Geo. R., Supt., Leake and Watts’ Orphatr 


House, Hawthorne Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh 


Denson, Capt. C. B., 


Newbern Ave 


Sec’y, Bd. of Pub. Char., 4 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks. 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. G 


Moselle. 


Sargeant, Mrs. S. P 


Alliance. 

Southworth, M. M., 
Ashland 

* England, W. F., Director, C« 
Athens. 


Armstrong za, Supt., 


Home. 


Infirmary. 


Athens Chdn.’s 


Cincinnati. 


* Allison, Jas., Supt., House of Refuge 

Alms, Fred H., Treas., Asso. Char., cor. McM 
un and Elmwood Aves. 

Behrens, Henry, Director, House of Refuge, 
Baker St 

Bixby, Maj. W. } 4. Custom House 

Breed, W , Asso. Char., 1213 W. 8th St. 

* Crouse, Me Chdn.’s Home, 312 W 
yth St 

Fechheimer 

Hubbard, ( 

Broadway. 


Henry S., 321 Race St 
M., Gen’l Sec’y, Asso. Char., 

Lev Chas. S., Junior Rabbi of Plum 
remple, 549 Findlay St 

Neff, Wm. Howard, Member, Bd. of State Char 

Poland, Lawrence, Director, 
k 4tl ot 

*Schoff, Miss Alice M 849 Locust St 

* Schoff, Miss Amy L., 849 Locust St 

*Smith, Leonard S., House of Refuge, 3057 Co 
rain Ave 

Thayer, Rev. Geo. A., Bd. Directors, Asso. Char 
{t. Auburn 

* Thomas, Chas., Director, House of Refuge 

* Webb, John, Jr., Director, House of Refuge, 12 
W. sth St 


House of Refuge, 


Cleveland. 


Akers, Wm. J., Director, Char. and Cor.; Member 
Exec. Com., Bethel Asso. Char 


Barnett, Gen. Jas., Bethel Asso. Char., 697 Euclid 


Ave 

Gries, Rabbi Moses J., Bethel Asso. Char., 
Kennard St. 

Hitchcock, Peter M., 861 Prospect St. 

* Ranney, Henry C., Member, Bd. of State Char 
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* Raymond, Henry N., Supt., Bethel Asso. Char., 
309 Spring St. 

Shunk, A. H., Supt., Cleveland Protestant Orph. 
Asyl., 1460 St. Clair St. 

Walton, J. W., Sec’y, Bethel Asso. Char., 161 
River St. 

Wolfenstein, Dr. S., Supt., Jewish Orph. Asy). 


Columbus. 

Bushnell, Asa S., Governor, Pres. ¢x officio, 
of State Char. 

* Byers, Jos. P., Sec’y, Bd. of State Char. 
Henderson, W. T., Clerk, Bd. of State Char. 
* Parrott, Chas., Member, Bd. of State Char. 
* Reeves, S. L., Supt., Workhouse. 

Dayton. 


* Fay, E. A., Gen. Sec’y, Asso. Char., 5th and 
) lees Sts. 

Gunckel, Lewis B., 6 N. Main St. 

* Hale, Rev. W. A., Member, Bd. of State Char. 

* Martin, D. M., Supt., Workhouse. 

Patterson, John H., Pres., Nat'l Cash Register 
Co.; Factory Reform, 35 W. rst St. 


Delaware. 
Helbing, Miss Anna, Matron, Girls’ Indus. Sch. 
Stiles, 4 W., Supt., Girls’ Indus. Home. 
Stiles, Mrs. A. 
Findlay. 
* Jones, Mrs. E. P., Pres., Findlay Orph. Home, 
313 E. Sandusky St. 
Gallipolis. 
Rutter, H. C., M.D., Supt., Ohio Hosp. for Epi- 
leptics. 
Kent. 
Green, Rev. F. M., LL.D. 
Lancaster. 
Barrett, D. M., Supt., Boys’, Indus. Sch. 
Leetonia. 
‘Sdhmick, C. M., Trustee, Cleveland State Hosp. 
fer Insane. 
Mansfield. 
'* Brinkerhoff, Gen. 
State Char. 
‘Bushnell, Martin B., 34 Sturges Ave. 
Marietta. 
* Follett, M. D., Member, Bd. of State Char., 326 
Muskingum Ave. 
* Hathaway, Seymour J., Trustee, Washington Co. 
Chdn.’s Home, Leader Bldg. 
Marysville. 
* Southard, J. W., Supt., Union Co. Infirmary. 
Maumee. 
Niesz, John K., Supt., Lucas Co. Chdn.’s Home. 
Oberlin. 
Currier, Prof. A. H., Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, 105 Elm St. 
South Newbury. 
‘Waterton, Mrs. R. T. 


State Soldiers’ Home. 


* Force, Gen. M. F., Commandant, Ohio Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home. 


.» Matron, Girls’ Indus. Home. 


Roeliff, Chairman, Bd. of 
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Toledo. 

* Fray, Mrs. E. S., Chairman, Lucas Co. Visitors 
to Char. and Cor. Insts., 810 Madison St. 
Tobey, H. A., M.D., Supt., Toledo State Hos; 

Youngstown. 


Gessaman, Geo. D., Pres., Bd. Trustees, Cleveland 
State Hosp. 


OREGON. 


Forest Grove 
McClelland, Thos., D.D., Pres., Pacific Univ. 
Portland. 


Burrell, Miss Rosa F., 404 Madison St. 
Walpole, Wm. R., Sec’y, City Bd. of Char., 213 
4th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny. 
* Milligan, J. L., Sec’y, Nat’! Prison Ass'n. 
Carlisle. 
sae an. R. H., U.S.A., Supt., Indian Indus 
Sch. 


Coatesville. 
Reil, Dr. Ida V. 
Glen Mills. 
* Nibecker, F. H., Supt., House of Refuge. 
Harrisburg. 
Garver, Mrs. Jane Kimmell, M.D., Phys., Female 
Dept., State Hosp. for Insane, P.O. Box 399 
Indiana. 
*Williard, Mrs. Sue, Director, Chdn.’s Aid Sox 
Medea. 
Hawley, Col. J. W., 
Glen Mills, 30 W. 
Morganza. 
Quay, J. A., Supt., Pa. Reform Sch. 
Newport. 
Irwin, Miss Jean Belle. 


Philadelphia. 


Allen, Edw. E., Principal, Pa. Inst. for Instruction 
of the Blind, 2001 Race St. 

Baily, Joshua L., Pres., Philadelphia Soc. for Org 
Char.; Pres., The Soc. for the Employment 
and Instruction of the Poor, 15 Bank St. 

Biddle, Cadwalader, Sec’y, Pa. Bd. of Pub. Char 
1224 Chestnut St. 

Campbell, Mrs. M. A., Supt., The House of 

efuge for Girls, g00 N. 22d St. 

Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 321 S. r2th 


Mgr., House of Refuge at 
Washington St. 


St. 
Cobb, Mrs. Mary E. R., Sec’y and Supt., Foulke 


and Long Inst.; Chairman, Asso. Com. on 
Police Matrons, 34th and Locust Sts, 

Falkner, Roland P., Associate Prof. of Statistics, 
Univ. of Pa. 

* Garrett, Philip C., Vice-Pres., Char. Org. So: 
308 Walnut St. 

Harrison, Alfred C., 400 Chestnut St. 

Harrison, Chas. C. 

Innes, Rev. Robt. F., Chaplain, Home of the 
Merciful Saviour for Crippled Chdn., 3819 
Wainut St. 

Jenks, Mrs. Wm. F., Member, Bd. of Mgrs., The 
Visiting Nurse Soc., 1340 Lombard St. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 
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* Lawrence, Chas., Supt., Hosp. Dept 
and Cor., 34th and Pine Sts. 

Lewis, Francis W., 2016 Spruce St 

Lindsay, Samuel McCune, Ph.D., Asst 
Sociology, Univ. of Pa. 

Rosengarten, J. G., Vice-Pres. and Mgr., Philadel- 
phia House of Refuge, 1217 Chestnut St. 

Shinn, Jas. T., Pres., Bd. of Mgrs., The Soc. for 
the Employment and Instruction of the Poor, 
313 S. 41st St. 

Smith, Geo. H., Supt., The Union Benevolent 
Ass'n, 728 Spruce St. 

*Walk, Dr. Jas. W., Gen. Sec’y, Soc. for Org 
Char.; Pres., Pa. Ass’n of Directors of the 
Poor and Char., 1705 Chestnut St. 

Whitaker, Rt. Rev. O. W., Bishop of Pa., 4027 
Walnut St. 

Wolf, Louis, Sec’y, United Hebrew Char., 508 
Minor St. 


- of Char. 


Prof. of 


Pittsburg. 


Buchanan, J. I., Vandergrift Bldg. 

* Children’s Aid Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
76 6th Ave. 

Jackson, John B., Sec’y, Bd. of Trustees, Western 
Pa. Inst. for Instruction of Deaf and Dumb, 
343 4th Ave. 

Kuhn, W. S., Lewis Bldg. 

McConway, Wm., 48th & A. V. Ry. 

McGonnigle, Robt. D., Cor. Sec’y, Ass’n of Di- 
rectors of the Poor and Char. of Pa.; Pres., 
Kingsley House. 

Passavant, Rev. W. A., Jr., Gen. Director, The 
Institution of Protestant Deaconesses (char- 
tered 1850). 

Smith, R. S., Treas., Bd. of Trustees, Western Pa. 
Inst. for Instruction of Deaf and Dumb; Pres., 
Union Nat. Bank. 

Thompson, Rev. W. Henry, State Supt., Chdn.’s 
Home Soc., 511 Hamilton Bldg. 


Roaring Spring. 
* Brumbaugh, D. S., Delegate, Ass’n of Directors 


of the Poor and Char. 

Brumbaugh, Mrs. D. S. 

Scranton. 

M., Member, Bd. of Pub. Char., 530 

Clay Ave. 

Clemens, F. H., 821 Vine St. 

Israel, Rev. Rogers, Rector, St. Luke’s Parish; 
Sec’y, Bd. of Asso. Char. 

Powell, Mrs. Ruth Q., Visitor, Bd. of Pub. Char. 
in Lackawanna Co., etc., 410 Jefferson Ave. 

Ripple, Ezra H., Pres., Asso. Char., Coal Ex- 
change. 

Smith, Wm. T., 603 Jefferson Ave. 


Somerset. 


*Colborn, L. C., Atty., Directors of Poor of Som- 
erset Co.; Treas., Asso. Char. of Pa 


Wilkes-Barre. 


*Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth M., Member, Bd 
Visiting Mgrs., Home for the Friendless, 
W. River St. 

Sharpe, Miss Martha, 25 W. River St. 


Womelsdorf. 


Yundt, Thos. M., 


Supt. and 
Orph. Home 


Sec’y, Bethany 


York. 


Small, Sam’l, Trustee, State Lun. Hosp. at Har- 
risburg; Pres., Trustees, Chdn.’s Home 


RHODE 


ISLAND —SOUTH DAKOTA 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Centreville. 
Waterhouse, Geo 


B., Member, Bd. of State Char, 
and Cor 


Chepachet. 
Read, Walter A., Member, Bd. of State Char. and 
Cor 
Howard. 

Eastman, Jas. H 
* Keene, Geo. F., M.D., Supt., State Hosp. for 
Insane; Physician of State Institutions. 
Nayatt. 


Smith, Geo. L., Member, Bd. of State Char. and 
Cor 


Newport. 


Setton, Miss Elizabeth L., 138 Gibbs Ave 

*Cutter, Dr. Geo. W., Member, Bd. of State 
Char. and Cor. ; Bd. of Char. Org. Soc. 

Hunter, Anna F., Bd. of Reference, Char. Org 
Soc., 20 Kay St 

Peace Dale. 
Hazard, Rowland, Fellow of Brown Univ. 
Providence. 

Carpenter, Mrs. F. W., Pres., 
Aid Ass’n, 276 Angell St. 

* Cummings, Matthew J., Overseer of the Poor, 
161 Foundry St. 

Dealey, Jas. Q., Professor, Brown Univ. 

Gardner, Henry B., Pres., Soc. for Org. Char., 54 
Stinson Ave. 

McCaw, Wm. J., M.D., Asst. Phys. to State Inst 
at Cranston, 222 Benefit St 

Olney, Frank F., Member, Bd. of State Char. and 
Cor. 

Peckham, Chas. H.; Sec’y, Bd. of State Char. and 
Cor. 

Spencer, Rev. Anna Garlin, Member, Bd. of Con- 
trol, R.I. State Home Sch. for Dependent 
Chdn., 1536 Westminster P1. 

Taylor, Miss Alice S. 

Wilson, Ellery H., Member, Bd. of State Char 
and Cor. 

Wilson, Geo. Grafton, Prof., Brown Univ. 

Woods, J. C. B., Member, Bd. of State Char. and 
Cor. 


Wickford. 


Gregory, Wm., Member, Bd. of State Char. and 
Cor. 


Female Prisoners’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston. 


The Associated Charities 
Columbia. 


Joyner, Archdeacon Edmund N., Indus. Rescue 


Mission for Outcast Negro Boys, 1309 Sumter 
St 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Bridgewater. 


Laughlin, L 
Cor. 


Plankinton, 
* Ainsworth, C. W., Supt 


B., Sec’y, State Bd. of Char. 


, State Indus. Sch. 
Sioux Falls. 


Sherrard, W. B., State Supt., Chdn.’s Home Soc 
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Yankton. 
Yankton College Library. 


TENNESSEE. 
Memphis. 
Haase, Dr. Marcus, Member of Bd. and Attend- 
ing Phys., United Char., 22 Vance St. 
Kurl, Wy. B., Gen. Sec’y and Supt., United Char., 
83 Mulberry St. 
Menken, J. S., Pres., United Char., 371 Main St. 
Smith, Mrs. Bolton, member, United Char. Ass’n, 
405 Washington St. 


Nashville. 


Brower, Chas. B., M.D., Supt., City Hosp. 

Ferriss, John C., Co. Judge, 603 S. Summer St. 

Gleeson, Very Rev. P. J. 

Hoke, Matt, Sec’y, Board of State Char.; Sec’y, 
Nashville Humane Soc., P.O. Box 46. 

Kilvington, W. C., Supt., Tenn. Indus. Sch. 

Orman, Rev. J. A., Pres., Board of State Char., 
707 Belmont Ave. 


TEXAS. 
Huntsville. 
Kennedy, Rev. W. L., Chaplain, Penitentiary. 
New Braunfels. 
Clemens, W., Penitentiary Com. 


VERMONT. 
Brattleboro. 

Holton, Henry D., A.M., M.D., Treas., Amer. 
Public Health Ass’n; Member, State Bd. of 
Health. 

Lawton, S. E., M.D., Supt., Brattleboro Retreat, 
75 Linden St. 

Burlington. 

Torrey, Mrs. S. 

Chdn. 
Rutland. 

* Tuttle, Egbert C., Pres., State Prison Bd. of 
Directors and House of Cor. Bd. of Directors, 
11 Centre St. 

St. Johnsbury. 


* Hazen, L. D., Director, State Prison and House 
of Cor., etc. 


P., Pres., Home for Destitute 


Vergennes. 

* Andrews, S. A., Supt., State Indus. Sch. 
Waterbury. 

Page, Dr. Frank W., Supt., State Asyl. for Insane. 


VIRGINIA. 
Falls Church. 
* Gundry, Miss Mattie, Proprietor, Gunwell Home 
for Feeble-minded. 
Hampton. 
Frissell, H. B., Prin., Hampton Inst. 
Petersburg. 


Bradbu John W., Pres., Methodist 
Orph. Asyl., 221 Sycamore St. 

Drewry, Wm. F., M.D., Supt., Central State 
Hosp. 


Richmond. 


Shepherd, Jos. H., Director, Richmond Indus. 
Home, 811 W. Main St. 


Female 
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Winchester. 
Brown, Elisan. 


WASHINGTON. 
Chehalis. 


Westendorf, Thomas P., Supt., State Reform s 


WISCONSIN. 
Ashland 


Shores, Mrs. E. A., 
Girls. 
Chippewa Falls. 


*Wilmarth, Dr. A. W., Supt., Home for Fe 
minded. 


Director, Indus. Sch 


Delavan. 
Swiler, Prof. John W., Supt., Sch. for the Deat 
Eau Claire. 


Shaw, Dr. Annette J., Pres., 
Home for Girls. 

Wiltrout, Mrs. I. D., Sec’y, Asso. Char 
Ave. ° 


Fond du Lac. 


Bartlett, F. A., Trustee, Fond du Lac Co. A 
for Chronic Insane, 28 Linden St. 

Manderscheid, Louis, Supt., Fond 
Asyl. for Chronic Insane. 


Ft. Howard. 


Elmore, Andrew E., Ex-Pres., Nat’! Conf. | 
and Cor. 


Wis. W. C. T. 1 


du Lac ( 


Green Bay. 
Kraege, F. G., Supt. of City Schools, 426 Howa: 
St. 


Janesville. 

Bliss, H. F., Supt., Sch. for the Blind. 
La Crosse. 

Jones, Wm. W., Sec’y, Asso. Char 
Lake Geneva. 


*Heg, Jas. E., Pres., State Bd. of Control 
Stockley, Dr. D. R., Supt., Oakwood 
Sanitarium. 


Lancaster. 
Alderson, James, Supt., Grant Co. Insane 


Madison. ‘ 

Comly, D. S., Sec’y, State Bd. of Contro! 

Ely, Prof. Richard T., Director of Sch. of FE 
nomics, Political Science, and History, Uni 
of Wis. 

*Lyon, Wm. P., Member, State Bd. of Contro 

Naughtin, Rev. J. M., 222 W. Main St. 

Scofield, Edward, Governor of Wisconsin, 

* Snyder, Clarence, Member, State Bd. of Contro 

Wright, A. O., Ex-Pres., Nat’] Conf. Char. ar 
Cor. 


Manitowoc. 
Rahr, Wm. 


Mendota 
Lyman, W. B., M.D., Supt., State Hosp. for In 


sane. 
Whitehead, Miss Elizabeth, Matron, State Hosp 
for Insane. 


Menomonie. 
*Charles, John, Architect, State Bd. of Contro! 


LIST OF 


Milwaukee. 
Abbott, Mrs. Fred’k, Pres., Wis 
for Nurses, 765 Van Buren St 
Bland, Mrs. Emma F., Supt., Wis. Indus. Sch. for 
Girls. 
Campbell, J. G. J., 
waukee St 
* Frellson, G., 
S 
Frost, Edward W., Director, Asso. Char., 
Ins. Bldg 
*Klug, Wm. F., Supt. of Poor, 499 River St 
Merrill, Mrs. Willard, Chairman of School Com 
id. Mgrs. of Wis. Indus. Sch. for 
Prospect Ave 
Mitchell, John L., 2d Vice-Pres., Bd. of Megrs., 
Nat’! Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; 
S. Senate, Washington, D.¢ 
Murphy ). E., Rooms 14 and 15, Insurance Bldg 
l, Rev. J. F., Rector, Milwaukee Hosp. and 
Deaconess Motherhouse, »2d, State, and 
Cedar Sts 
therick, E. R., Member, State Bd 
Woodmansee, Rev. 
Home Soc. o 


Oshkosh. 


*Guenther, Richard M 
Control 


Training Sch 


Pres., Asso. Char., 416 Mil- 


Supt., Asso. Char., 466 Milwaukee 


159 New 


Girls, 95 


of Control 
Asst. Supt., Chdn.’ 
Loan and Trust Bldg 


, Member, State Bd. « 


Sheboygan 
Whiffen, A. J., 


d Supt., 
Insane Asyl 


Sparta. 
Hall, Mrs. G 
*Landt, S. 5 

ent Chdn. 
Sarles, W. T., M.D., Physician and Surgeon, State 


> 


Pub. sch. for Dependent Chdn 


Waukesha, 
*Gleason, J. J., 
Boys. 

* Hart, J. G., 


H., P.O 


supt., 


Box 233 


State Pub. Sch. for Depend 


Teacher, Wis. Indus. Sch. for 


Member, State Bd. of Control 
Waupun 


yerts, John J., Warden, State Prison 


Wauwatosa. 
vart, Dr. F. W., Supt., Co. Hosp 
te, Moses J., M.D., Med. Supt., Milwaukee 
Hosp. for Insan 
Winnebago. 
Gordon, W. A., M.D 
Insane 


Supt. Northern Hosp. for 


CANADA (Manitoba). 

Selkirk. 

ng, David, M.D., Supt. Asyl. for Insane 

CANADA (Ontario). 

Chatham. 
Woods, Judge R. S 

Barrie 
Drury, Charles 


Brantford. 
Scholfield, Rev. John, 


Local Correspondent of 
Prisoner's Aid Soc 


, 78 Charlotte St 


Brockville. 
McDonald, Judge 


MEMBERS: 


CANADA 


Hamilton. 
Brown, Adam 
* Hunter, Wm., Agt. and Sec’y, Chdn.’s Aid Soc 
* Hutton, F. R., City Relief Officer 
Stuart, Mrs. John, Englewood, Pres., Hamiltor 

Orph. Asyl. and Aged Women’s Home. 


Kingston. 
Black, Rev 
Machar 


J. R 
\. M 


Miss 
Lindsay. 


Herriman Wed sc"y 
Victoria Co 


, Chdn.’s Aid Soc. 


London 
Tilley, Mrs. E. M., Gen. Sec’y, ¢ 


of the Intern’! Order of the 
ind Sons, 554 King St. 


inadian Brancl 
King’s Daughters 


Ottawa 
Boardman, W 
Dept 


Sma H. B., 


Immigra 


tion 


Owen Sound 
Lediard, Rev. Jas 
165 ill St 
St. Thomas. 
McKay, K. W., ¢ 


ental Hospital, 1 Eln 


, Working Boys’ Home 
, Director, Chdn.’s Aid Soc 


, Pres., Prisoners’ Aid Ass’n, 


: 7 49 Dunn Ave 
J 


F., Inspector of Prisons 
Dani Med ipt. Asyl. for the 
Mrs. Lucy M., A 
formatory, 1155 King St 
*Coleman, J. Stuart, Sec’y 
Confederation Life Bl 
A., 26 King 
*Cummings, Mrs. Wil , Nat’l Coun 
cil of Women of Canada, 44 Dewson St 
* Fitzgerald, Miss Anna G., Curative Treatment of 
Inebriates, 46 Bloor St., W 
Rev. John, Sec’y, House of Industry 
* Gilmour, Dr. J. T., Warden, Central Prison 
Gilray, Rev. Alex 
Grahame, Alderman J. J 
Grant, Mrs. Forsyth 
*Hume, J Prof. of Philosophy 
Toronto, 650 Church St 
Jolliffe, Jas., City Char. Com’t 
Jones, Beverly 
* Kelso, J. J., 
ent Chdn 
* Kennedy, 
Treas., House of 
Leslie, Alderman 
* Macdonald, J. K., Pre 
federation Life Bldg 
Massie, Jas., Rezistrar, 60 Richmond St., E 
* Mavor, Jas., Univ. of Toronto 
* Oldright, Dr. Wm., Vice-Pres., Chdn.’ 
154 Carlton st. 
*Rosebrugh, Dr. A. M., Sec’y, 
Ass'n, 62 Queen St., E. 
*Ryan, Rev. F., St. Michael’s Palace 


Mercer Re 


* Cox, Geo 


} 


loughby, Sec’y 


7 
Gillespie, 


Gibson Univ. of 


State Supt., Neglected and Depend 


Ex-Mayor of Toronto; 
Madison Ave 


Warring, 
Indus., 6¢ 


, Chdn.’s Aid Soc., Con 


Aid Soc., 


Prisoners’ Aid 
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Toronto, Continued — ‘ 

* Sanderson, Miss Camilla B., Supt., The Toronto 
Prison Gate Mission and Haven, 320 Seaton St. 

* Scott, Jas., Alderman; The Toronto Home for 
Incurables, 173 Jameson Ave. 

Shaw, John, Mayor of Toronto. 

*Smith, Prof. Goldwin. 

* Smith, S. G., 59 Frederick St. 

*Spencer, F., Agt., Prisoners’ Aid Ass’n, 62 
Queen St., E. 

Sweetman, Geo. B. 

* Taylor, Edward, City Relief Officer 

* Wrigley, George, Publisher of Mora! and Social 
Reform Literature, 130 Peter St. 


Whitby. 


* Farewell, John E., LL.D., Q.C., Clerk and 
Crown Atty., Court House. 


CHILE. 
Santiago. 


Montt, Pedro, Casa de Orates. 
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MEXICO. 
Mexico. 


* Godoy, José F., Chief Sec’y of the I « 
the United States of Mexico, 14, 
Island Ave., Washington, D.C. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Wellington. 


Macgregor, Duncan, M.D., Inspector 
and Hosp. for the Colony. 


ENGLAND. 


London. 
Loch, C. S., Char. Org. Soc. (Honorary Men 


BELGIUM. 
Ghent. 


Morel, Dr. Jules, Médécin-en-chef, Hospice Guis- 


lain (Honorary Member). 


ORGANIZATION OF CONFERENCE OF 1897. 


President. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Ft. Wayne, Inc 


Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. M. McG. DANA, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y Prov. GOLDWIN SMITH, Toronto, Ont 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, New York, N.\ Pres. JAS. B. ANGELL, Ann Arbor, Micl 


Pres. WM. F. SLOCUM, Colorado Springs, Col 


General Secretary. 


HASTINGS H. HART, St. Paul, Minn. 


Assistant Secretaries. 
J. P. BYERS, Columbus, Ohio. W. T. ROLPH, Louisville, Ky, 
Mrs. FRED C. LEE, Dowagiac, Mich J. W. WALK, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa 
MATT HOKE, Nashville, Tenn ERNEST BICKNELL, Indianapolis, Ind 
J. J. KELSO, Toronto, Ont. Ruv. L. P. LUDDEN, Lincoln, Neb 
CHAS. P. KELLOGG, Waterbury, Conn 


Treasurer. 


LEVI L. BARBOUR, Detroit, Mich 


Executive Committee. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Ft. Wayne, Ind H. H. HART, St. Paul, Minn 
ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield, Ohio L. C. STORRS, Lansing, Mich 
F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass ROBERT TREAT PAINE, Boston, Ma 
\. E. ELMORE, Ft. Howard, Wis \.O. WRIGHT. Madison, Wis 
FRED H. WINES, Springfield, Il JOHN M. GLENN, Baltimore, Md. 
PHILIP C. GARRETT, Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN R. ELDER, Indianapolis, Ind 
WM. P. LETCHWORTH, Buffalo, N.Y CLARENCE SNYDER, Ashland, Wi 
WM. HOWARD NEFF, Cincinnati, Ohio HARVEY J. HOLLISTER, Grand 
C. S. HOYT, Albany, N.Y. {Mich GEORGE H. KNIGHT, M.D., Lakes 
Rt. Rev. G. D. GILLESPIE, Grand Rapids, L. D. DRAKE, Booneville, Mo 
Rev. MYRON W. REED, Denver, Col N.S. ROSENAU, New York, N.Y 


Official Reporter and Editor 


Mrs. ISABEL C. BARROWS, Boston, Mas 
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State Corresponding Secretaries. 


Alabama ..........6+eeeeeeee cece eee +++Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, Livingstone. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, Washington, D.C 
Dr. J. B. Hamblin, Phoenix. 
George Thornburg, Little Rock. 
.Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco 
. Dr. Minnie C. T. Love, Denver. 
Chas. P. Kellogg, Waterbury. 
ES SOR eee ....+..Mrs. Emalea Warger, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia rere. ll Mactrland, Washington 
DUNNE occt<uekegyan chase akin da Mrs. A. W. Sweet, Titusville. 
Georgia grees ...+++.Miss Alice Boykin, Antioch. 
Idaho sakuee .....+.Dr. J. H. Moore, Blackfoot. 
-Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Hull House, Chicago 
Ernest Bicknell, Indianapolis. 
-R. W. Hill, D.D., Muskogee. 
.....Mrs. Nettie F. Howard, Davenport 
PRED oi cawnenecss Geo. C. Clark, Junction City. 
Kentucky Sere ee 
Re Naadeeyigacce.s ss eeeeeeeess+Michael Heymann, New Orleans 
Maine peecoen Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland. 
Maryland see ceeeeeeeseeeeeeMiss Kate M. McLane, 1101 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 
IN Sa eh ccasccanseee< ree Mrs. Anne B. Richardson, Lowell. 
Michigan Dr. James A. Post, Detroit. 
Minnesota Prof W. W. Folwell, Minneapolis. 
Mississippi seeeeeeseee-Col. J. L. Power, Jackson. 
Missouri ...Miss Mary E. Perry, St. Louis. 
Montana beh sobma Mrs. Laura E. Howey, Helena. 
Nebraska ooo hee tcebeg s00.0:06c le ae. i Caney CORN 
SNE SGnps5a Joos skcbctesscare Dr. H. Bergstein, Reno. 
POO PNNIE 96.50:0604 cas¥ecseunsntenes Mrs. I. N. Blodgett, Franklin. 
New Jersey ‘on Mrs. E. E. Williamson, Elizabeth. 
New Mexico........ e...-0+000+++++++++Rev. Mary J. Borden, Albuquerque. 
New York Homer Folks, New York City. 
North Carolina . ‘ ...-C, B. Denson, Raleigh. 
SE INO, oe :6d tenccvns - ...Mrs. J. G. Hamilton, Grand Forks 
Jos. P. Byers, Columbus. 


Oregon rs W. R. Walpole, 213 4th Street, Portland. 
Pennsylvania weeeeeeseeeee+ De. Jas. W. Walk, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island ..seeeees.Rev. James H. Nutting, Howard. 
South Carolina Dr. J. W. Babcock, Columbia. 

South Dakota W. B. Sherrard, Sioux Falls. 
SN Gaia tude vs 0s wos Scnedeen seemes Matt Hoke, Nashville. 

i oc BO <I GAA SA Neowin eames 90 ivnnde ts Rev. W. L. Kennedy, Huntsville. 

WORD oc ccescacccvccsecsscccevncsesccseseene C. G. Paieem, Galt Lane City 
Vermont Rev. E. Wright, Montpelier. 

Virginia W. R. Drewry, M.D., Petersburg. 
Washington Thos. P. Westendorf, Chehalis. 

West Virginia Prof. Thos. C. Miller, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin Jas. R. Heg, Lake Geneva. 

We POI sins oc eencceescccevesccvowssss's Miss Estelle Reel, Cheyenne. 
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